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The  Economic  Future  of  British  Guicma 


By 

Peter  Newman 

British  Guiana  has  just  embarked  on  a  large  Government  development  pro¬ 
gramme,  covering  the  years  1960  to  1964.  Its  details  were  laid  before  the 
Legislative  Council  late  in  1959  (Sessional  Paper  No.  5,  1959),  and  the  Re¬ 
port  submitted  in  June  1959  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Berrill,  on  which  the  Programme 
is  based,  was  published  in  May  1960  (Sessional  Paper,  No.  2/1960).  It  is  my 
conviction  that  this  Programme  is  wrongly  conceived  and  will,  if  pursued 
without  alteration,  fail  to  solve  British  Guiana’s  economic  and  social  prob¬ 
lems.  In  this  article  I  shall  set  out  briefly  the  reasons  for  my  profound  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  policies  currently  being  carried  out,  and  indicate  the 
directions  in  which  I  believe  policy  should  moveL 
The  absence  of  an  economic  planning  staff  in  British  Guiana  has  meant 
that  many  of  the  calculations  that  it  is  needful  to  make  in  order  to  discuss 
the  Programme  sensibly  have  not  yet  been  attempted.  I  have  therefore  had 
to  make  some  rough-and-ready  “operational  research”  computations  of  my 
own,  in  order  to  indicate  the  relative  orders  of  magnitude  involved.  Such 
calculations  should  be  repeated  at  a  later  time,  with  more  data  and  more 
leisure;  but  I  believe  the  general  picture  drawn  to  be  roughly  correct. 

The  Past  Pebforance  of  the  Guianese  Economy 
Both  the  Programme  and  the  Report  convey  the  distinct  impression  that 
the  rate  of  growth  of  national  product  in  the  past  decade  or  so  has  been 
high.  The  Report  says:  “The  decade  1948-57  saw  National  Product  increase 
by  over  a  half  in  real  terms  (5  per  cent  per  annum)”  (p.  7),  while  “between 
1952  and  1957  the  growth  of  output  averaged  6  per  cent”  (p.  8).  This  provides 
one  justification  for  assuming  that  “Over  the  next  five  years,  1960-64,  the 
economy  .  .  .  [will]  .  .  .  expand  at  a  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  [presumably 
in  real  terms],  that  is  to  say  .  .  .  [will]  resume  the  fast  growth  of  the  pre-1957 
period”  (p.  8),  (even  though  output  was  almost  constant  between  1957  and 
1959).  Since  the  population  is  growing  at  3  per  cent,  a  rate  of  growth  of  real 
income  of  6  per  cent  implies  a  rate  of  growth  of  real  income  per  capita  of 
almost  3  per  cent  which  would  be  quite  satisfactory. 

“Real  income”  can  mean  many  things,  depending  upon  what  one  is  trying 
to  measure.  On  one  interpretation  of  die  concept,  the  conclusions  above  are 
too  large  but  not  seriously  incorrect.  Thus  Row  1  of  Table  1  shows  the  course 
of  Gross  Domestic  Product  at  factor  cost  (G.D.P.)  in  current  prices  from 
1952  to  1959;  in  order  to  eliminate  roughly  the  effect  of  rising  prices.  Row  2 
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shows  the  effect  of  deflating  Row  1  by  the  Georgetown  index  of  consumer 
prices  (1957=100). 


TABLE  1 

(All  figures  represent  millions  of  W.I.  dollars) 


Sources:  1952/6,  O'Loughlin.  1957/9,  Budget  Speech  of  Financial  Secretary,  January  7tb,  1960. 

A  rough  guess,  based  on  past  trends,  has  been  made  for  the  cost-of-living  index  in  Georgetown  1959. 


In  money  terms,  G.D.P.  grew  at  7.2  per  cent  per  annum  over  1952/7,  and 
at  4.9  per  cent  over  1952/9;  in  crude  “real”  terms,  however,  G.D.P.  grew 
at  only  5.2  per  cent  over  1952/7  (which  is  rather  less  than  the  Report’s 
estimate)  and  only  3.2  per  cent  over  1952/9, 

But  is  this  the  appropriate  measure?  It  contains  two  aspects  which  are 
really  irrelevant  to  the  planning  of  future  policy.  First,  it  includes  the  terms 
of  trade  effect.  Over  this  period,  the  prices  that  B.G,  received  for  its  exports 
increased  considerably  faster  than  those  it  had  to  pay  for  its  imports,  and  as 
a  result  the  Guianese  people  profited  considerably.  My  estimate  of  the  terms 
of  trade  (export  price  index/import  price  index)  stands  at  90  in  1952,  and 
100  in  1957,  while  O’Loughlin’s  index  shows  a  comparable  movement-.  Now 
there  is  nothing  illusory  about  the  increase  in  real  income  which  was  brought 
about  by  this  favourable  movement  of  the  terms  of  trade  (which  continued, 
incidentally,  an  even  more  favourable  movement  in  the  years  1948  to  1951). 
The  world’s  demand  for  B.G’s  goods  became  more  urgent  relative  to  B.G’s 
demand  for  the  world’s  goods,  and  the  terms  of  exchange  naturally  became 
more  advantageous.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  such  a  favourable  movement 
will  continue;  the  prospects  on  the  world’s  sugar,  aluminium  and  rice  markets 
are  not  so  rosy  that  one  can  confidently  expect  this.  Indeed  there  seem  to  be 
cogent  reasons  for  expecting  the  terms  of  trade  to  move  in  the  reverse  direc¬ 
tion,  causing  a  fall  in  real  income  in  B.G..  Unless  one  can  be  pretty  sure  that 
one’s  products  are  due  for  a  secular  rise  in  price  relative  to  import  prices, 
prudent  planning  should  take  into  account  only  increases  in  income  due  to 
increases  in  production  alone. 

The  second  drawback  to  the  crude  estimate  of  “real”  G.D.P.  is  that  it  in¬ 
cludes  factor  incomes  which  are  paid  abroad  directly,  and  so  do  not  benefit 
local  residents.  Thus  a  large  part  of  the  receipts  from  the  mining  sector  is 
paid  away  in  interest  charges  and  profits,  and  never  gets  into  the  domestic 
income  stream.  A  corollary  of  this  is  that  reductions  in  mining  production 
are  not  reflected  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  by  reductions  in  domestic 
incomes. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  calculations  of  Table  2,  which  is  an  attempt  to 
measure  the  movements  of  physical  production  in  B.G..  I  estimated  the  (geo¬ 
metric)  mean  production  for  1953/5  and  1956/8  in  each  of  the  three  main 
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export  sectors,  sugar,  bauxite  and  rice,  which  together  account  for  a  third  of 
total  G.D.P. 

If  these  sectors  are  weighted  according  to  their  relative  contributions  to 
G.D.P.  ( see  O’Loughlm,  p.  77  for  the  weights )  then  one  obtains  a  net  rate  of 
growth  of  the  three  sectors  as  a  whole  of  minus  1.5  per  cent.  This  clearly 
overstates  the  case;  because  of  the  much  smaller  income  multiplier  for  bauxite. 


TABLE  2. 

(All  estimates  in  thousands  of  tons) 


1953/5 

Average 

Production 

1956/8 

Average 

Production 

Annual  Rates  of  Growth 
1953/5  to  1956/8 

Sugar 

243.3 

284.1 

5.3% 

Bauxite 

2339 

2054 

—12.2% 

Rice 

70.4 

74.8 

2.0% 

Sources: 


Sugar:  1952/6,  O'Loughlm.  1957/8,  Annual  Report,  British  Guiana,  1958,  p.  80.  From  O’Loughlin’t 
figures  (p.  28)  it  appears  that  the  1952/6  increase  in  output  was  due  to  improvements  in  the 
quality  and  the  milling  of  cane,  rather  than  to  increases  in  cane  production. 

Bauxite;  1952/6  O’Loughlm.  1957/8  Programme,  p.  33. 

Rice:  1952/6  O’Loughlin.  1957/8.  Annual  Report,  British  Guiana,  1958,  p.  81. 

incomes  in  that  industry  did  not  fall  nearly  as  fast  as  production.  But  the 
production  figures  show  that  anything  much  higher  than  a  rate  of  growth 
of  2-3  per  cent  in  incomes  due  to  production  alone  over  the  period  is  un¬ 
likely®. 

One  way  of  overcoming  the  first  defect  in  the  “real”  figures  above  is  to 
deflate  the  G.D.P.  sector  by  sector,  each  with  its  appropriate  index.  This 
gives  an  implicit  deflator  for  the  whole  G.D.P.  which  takes  into  account 
changes  in  the  terms  of  trade.  In  order  to  overcome  the  second  problem  we 
may  use  national  income  rather  than  G.D.P.,  since  this  excludes  net  factor 
income  paid  overseas,  and  deflate  this  by  the  implicit  G.D.P.  deflator.  These 
calculations  are  shown  in  Table  3  for  1952/7;  figures  are  not  yet  available 
to  enable  1958  and  1959  to  be  calculated,  but  since  the  G.D.P.  stayed  almost 
constant  in  money  terms,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  increase  would  be  shown  in 
real  terms.  This  would  lower  growth  rates  over  1952/9  considerably,  by  around 
a  full  percentage  point,  from  the  1952/7  figures. 

The  detailed  figures  in  Table  3  are  largely  spurious  in  their  precision; 
“real”  income  is  necessarily  a  vague  concept.  But  they  do  show  that  the 
growth  in  incomes  due  to  domestic  production  has  barely,  if  at  all,  kept  pace 
with  the  population  growth  of  3  per  cent;  and  this,  although  better  than 
outright  stagnation  (which  has  been  the  case  in  the  last  three  years  in  B.G.), 
is  not  a  particularly  “impressive  rate  of  expansion”  {Report  p.  8).  It  affords 
no  warrant,  tn  itself,  for  believing  that  increases  in  domestic  incomes  due  to 
increases  in  domestic  production  —  which  is  the  variable  on  which  economic 
planners  should  concentrate  —  will  grow  at  anything  like  6  per  cent  in  the 
future. 
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TABLE  3. 


(All  figures  in 

millions 

of  W.I.  dollars) 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Annual  Rate  of 
Growth  195-/7 

GDP  at  factor  cost 
in  1957  prices 
(deflated  by  sectors) 

194 

198 

209 

205 

220 

227 

3.2% 

National  iaeome  at 
factor  cost  in  1957 
prices  (deflated  by 
impUcit  deflator) 

175 

178 

189 

185 

199 

199 

2.6% 

Sources:  The  sector  deflators  are:  (a)  Private  consumption  expenditure:  Cost-of-living  index,  George¬ 
town.  (b)  Government  consumption:  Govt,  wage  and  salary  index,  compiled  by  Govt.  Statistician,  (c) 
Gross  domestic  investment:  Composite  index  of  local  building  cost  index,  and  engineering  and  madiinery 
wholesale  price  indexes  of  the  U.K.,  compiled  by  Govt.  Statistician,  (d)  Exports:  as  for  footnote  2. 
(e)  Imports:  as  for  footnote  £. 

These  deflators  enabled  “real”  GDP  at  market  prices  to  be  calculated.  The  implicit  price  deflator 
so  obtained  was  used  to  deflate  the  GDP  at  factor  cost;  and  then  to  deflate  National  Income. 
National  Income:  Current  figures  1952/6  from  O’Loughlin.  1957:  Financial  Secretary’s  Office  estimate. 

II.  The  Predicted  Behaviour  of  the  Guianese  Economy 
(a)  Income  and  Production 

The  predictions  of  the  likely  future  behaviour  of  the  economy  of  British 
Guiana,  prepared  by  the  Financial  Secretary’s  OflBce  and  incorporated  in  the 
Report  (p.  7),  do  not,  to  be  fair,  assume  any  changes  in  the  terms  of  trade. 
For  the  most  part,  they  are  reasonable  projections;  forecasting  the  economic 
future,  especially  for  small  countries,  is  always  a  hazardous  business  and 
forecasts  always  turn  out  wrong.  On  balance,  my  guesses  would  be  a  little 
lower  than  the  oflBcial  projections  of  G.D.P.,  but  the  difference  is  slight.  It  is 
worthwhile  reviewing  these  forecasts  as  a  guide  to  the  expected  changes  in 
the  Guianese  economy. 

Let  us  consider  the  sectors  in  detail; 

Agriculture:  (i)  Sugar  cane.  It  is  assumed  that  the  production  of  sugar,  rum, 
and  molasses  will  continue  to  rise  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent,  accomplished 
mainly  by  increased  yields  per  acre  and  increased  milling  efficiency.  Prices, 
as  in  all  these  calculations,  are  assumed  to  remain  at  their  1958  levels. 

(ii)  Rice  farms.  This  estimate  assumes  that  75,000  additional  acres  of  padi 
will  be  brought  under  cultivation,  which  represents  an  increase  of  acreage 
of  the  order  of  something  over  5  per  cent  per  annum.  Although  some  of  this 
will  be  marginal  land,  this  will  probably  be  compensated  for  by  better  drainage 
control  on  existing  acreage.  The  1956/8  average  G.D.P.  covered  three  bad 
years;  the  1953/8  average  was  $10.3  million,  which  better  represents  the  in¬ 
crease  predicted,  of  the  order  of  5  per  cent  per  annum.  Of  course  rice  is 
very  subject  to  weather  conditions,  so  that  any  one  year  may  not  realize  the 
predicted  level.  In  addition,  it  may  prove  difficult  to  sell  all  the  nev’  rice 
on  world  markets  at  favourable  prices;  but  to  analyse  this  would  need  a  large 
and  separate  study  of  the  world  rice  market,  which  has  not  yet  been  carried 
out. 
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TABLE  4. 

(AH  estimates  are  in  millions  of  W.I.  dollars) 


GDP  1956/8 

Projected  GDP 

Arithmetic  Average 

1964  in  1958 

of  Current  Prices 

Prices 

Agriculture: 

(i)  Sugar  cane 

23.1 

25.0 

(ii)  Rice  farms 

7.8 

16.2 

(iii)  Coconut  and  other  crops 

7.7 

9.5 

(iv)  Livestock 

5.2 

8.0 

Total  Agriculture 

43.8 

58.7 

Forestry 

5.2 

6.5 

Fishing 

6.1 

8.5 

Mining 

22.2 

53.0 

Processing 

17.8 

25.0 

Manufacture 

7.6 

9.8 

Construction 

24.2 

29.0 

Distribution,  transportation  and  communications 

42.8 

55.0 

Finance,  insurance,  professions 

7.3 

9.2 

Personal  services,  catering  and  entertainment 

2.6 

3.3 

Rent  of  dwellings 

5.6 

7.0 

Government 

28.1 

32.0 

Total  GDP  at  Factor  Cost 

213.2 

297.0 

Sources:  Financial  Secretary’s  Office.  This  forecast  uses  earlier  estimates  of  1957  and  1958  GDP  than 
those  incorporated  in  Table  1,  so  the  1956/8  average  implied  there  is  not  the  same  as  that  used  here. 
The  annual  rate  of  growth  implied  from  1957  to  1964  is  4.9%;  using  the  GDP  1959  estimate  of  $224 
million,  the  annual  rate  of  growth  implied  from  1959  to  1964  is  5.8%. 

(iii)  The  acreage  is  estimated  to  increase  by  25  per  cent,  and  so  product 
also.  This  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  many  of  the  crops  have  a  long  ges¬ 
tation  period,  so  that  they  may  not  yield  by  1964.  I  would  reduce  this  esti¬ 
mate  by  $1  million. 

(iv)  Livestock  production  has  actually  fallen  from  $6  million  in  1952.  The 
one-third  increase  predicted  seems  high,  and  I  would  again  reduce  it  by  $1 
million. 

Forestry  and  Fishing.  Assumed  to  grow  at  5  per  cent,  which  seems  reason¬ 
able  and,  indeed,  a  little  low,  since  some  types  of  fishing  have  been  expanding 
rapidly. 

Mining.  The  very  large  increase  here  is  due  to  (i)  the  installation  of  an 
alumina  plant,  scheduled  to  come  into  full  operation  early  in  1962.  The 
gross  value  of  output  will  be  $24  million  by  1964;  bauxite  production  is 
assumed  to  be  stable  at  2.1  million  tons,  of  which  presumably  half  a  million 
tons  will  be  processed  locally  into  alumina,  (ii)  development  of  manganese 
mining,  reaching  total  gross  sales  of  $14  million  by  1964,  Gold  and  diamond 
production  will  be  constant  at  around  $2  million. 

Processing.  This  is  assumed  to  move  in  line  with  G.D.P.  from  cane  and  rice; 
this  is  not  entirely  reasonable,  since  the  percentage  value  added  in  sugar¬ 
making  is  approximately  twice  that  in  rice  milling.  Since  most  of  the  in¬ 
crease  will  be  from  padi,  rather  than  cane,  total  G.D.P.  in  this  processing 
sector  will  not  grow  proportionately  with  cane  and  padi. 

Manufacture.  Assumed  to  grow  at  4  per  cent. 

Construction.  This  assumes  the  present  level  of  private  construction,  and 
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the  future-predictable-level  of  public  investment.  Probably  the  heavy  con¬ 
struction  in  manganese  and  alumina  will  have  slowed  down  considerably 
after  1962,  which  may  make  this  an  over-estimate  for  1962  to  1964,  if  nothing 
else  takes  its  place. 

Distribution,  Transportation  and  Communications;  Finance,  Insurance  and 
Professions;  Personal  Services,  Catering  and  Entertainment.  Assumed  to 
grow  at  the  overall  rate  of  the  previous  sectors,  except  that  only  one  quarter 
of  the  increase  from  manganese  and  alumina  is  counted,  presumably  be¬ 
cause  of  the  heavy  capital  charges  (alumina  is  more  highly  capital  intensive 
than  bauxite),  and  the  fact  that  tax  holidays  until  after  1964  mean  no  in¬ 
creased  Government  revenue.  Hence  only  a  small  proportion  (the  estimated 
25  per  cent)  enters  the  domestic  income  stream,  and  so  affects  this  “general” 
sector;  indeed  domestic  incomes  associated  with  these  projects  when  they 
are  in  full  operation  may  be  lower  than  in  their  construction  phases. 

Rent  of  Dwellings.  Assumed  to  rise  with  population,  at  3  per  cent. 
Government.  Assumed  to  rise  with  projected  recurrent  expenditure,  less  debt 
charges. 

All  such  projections  necessarily  contain  a  large  subjective  element.  I  would 
reduce  the  total  by  a  couple  of  million  dollars,  but  that  is  insignificant.  What 
is  significant,  however,  is  that  it  is  a  forecast  of  G.D.P.  rather  than  national 
income.  The  terms  of  trade  effect  ( which  may  well  be  adverse  in  this  period ) 
is  assumed  away  by  postulating  constant  prices,  but  the  projection  overstates 
the  rise  in  domestic  incomes  due  to  domestic  production.  If,  following  the 
oflRcial  estimates  themselves,  we  allow  only  one  quarter  of  the  increase  due 
to  mining  (and  reduce  the  agricultural  estimate  by  $2  million)  we  get  a 
forecast  addition  to  national  income  of  some  $60  million,  compared  with  the 
1957  level  of  $199  million.  This  is  consistent  with  the  official  projection  for 
1964  of  national  income  (not  given  in  the  Report),  which  forecasts  $255 
million.  The  official  prediction  therefore  implies  a  rate  of  growth  of  national 
income  between  1957  and  1964  of  only  3.6  per  cent;  bearing  in  mind  the 
hazardous  nature  of  such  estimates,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  per  capita 
real  income  will  actually  fall  in  the  period  to  1964.  Gertainly  it  is  unlikely 
to  rise  very  much;  with  such  uncertainty  in  the  movement  of  the  terms  of 
trade,  the  outlook  is  not  very  encouraging. 

The  official  projections,  then,  seem  reasonable  guesses  of  the  likely  future 
course  of  the  economy;  what  is  not  so  reasonable  is  the  use  that  the  Report 
makes  of  them.  Apart  from  the  sole  emphasis  on  G.D.P.  rather  than  national 
income  as  a  measure  of  growth,  the  Report  takes  a  peculiar  stand  in  its  ap¬ 
parent  assumption  that  the  rate  of  growth  will  be  6  per  cent  per  annum, 
regardless  of  the  level  of  the  Government’s  Programme.  While  a  high  rate 
of  investment  is  certainly  not  a  sufficient  condition  for  a  high  rate  of  growth 
—it  is  all  too  easy  to  pour  money  down  the  drain  on  ill-considered  projects 
—it  is  equally  certainly  a  necessary  condition.  The  higher  the  level  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  investment,  the  higher  the  rate  of  growth,  provided  the  money  is 
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used  sensibly,  and  provided  one  has  not  yet  reached  the  physical  limits  of 
one’s  capacity  to  absorb  investment  expenditure.  The  Report  makes  no 
serious  attempt  to  show  that  British  Guiana  would  fail  to  satisfy  these  two 
criteria. 

The  Government  forecasts  obviously  had  to  assume  some  level  of  the 
Programme,  for  otherwise  projections  of  padi  acreage  and  so  on  would  have 
no  validity.  What  was  actually  needed  was,  however,  a  whole  series  of  cal¬ 
culations  for  differing  levels  and  distributions  of  investment,  before  one 
could  conclude  anything  at  all  about  the  desirable  level  of  Government  bor¬ 
rowing.  It  may  be,  for  example,  that  a  higher  level  of  investment  would  strike 
a  patch  of  increasing  returns;  a  little  more  money  put  into  irrigation  might 
enable  much  better  income-yielding  crops  to  be  grown;  and  then  again, 
maybe  not.  The  point  is  that  no  one  appears  to  know,  because  none  of  the 
relevant  computations  has  been  performed.  To  produce  a  Report  in  which 
tlie  size  of  the  programme  one  can  afford  is  determined  by  a  rate  of  growth 
which  is  itself  governed  by  the  size  of  programme  already  assumed,  seems 
an  Alice-in-Wonderland  procedure;  not  unnaturally,  it  turned  out  that  B.G. 
can  only  afford  the  original  programme  assumed  in  predicting  the  rate  of 
growth. 

Only  in  one  place  in  the  Report  is  there  a  calculation  assuming  different 
levels  of  income  with  differing  Programmes.  This  is  where  the  Government’s 
tax  revenue  is  calculated.  The  full  computations  are  quoted:  “If  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  were  $20  million  less  [than  $125  million],  then  tax  receipts  in  the 
period  would  be  down  by  about  $3  million.  If  the  outlays  were  $40  million 
more,  then  tax  receipts  would  be  up  about  $5  million  in  the  five  years,  and 
so  on”  (p.  20).  No  basis  for  these  calculations  is  given.  They  should  imply, 
of  course,  alternative  programmes,  with  different  income-generating  cap¬ 
abilities,  and  therefore  different  revenue-yielding  possibilities.  One  would 
have  thought  that  tax  revenues  increased  with  income  at  an  increasing  rate 
(there  is  evidence  for  this  in  the  past,  when  revenue  rose  by  more  than  150 
per  cent  when  income  rose  by  100  per  cent,  according  to  the  Report  ( p.  16^ ) . 
SO  that  the  lower  marginal  tax  yields  for  a  rise  in  income  ( 12/2  cents  to  the 
dollar)  compared  to  the  loss  in  yield  for  a  fall  (15  cents  to  the  dollar) 
seem  unlikely.  It  may  be  so,  however;  again  the  point  is  that  no 
detailed  calculations  for  alternative  programmes,  consisting  of  different  pro¬ 
jects,  have  apparently  been  carried  out.  This  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  a 
competent  planning  staff;  without  such  computations,  policy  can  only  floun¬ 
der  along  in  the  dark*. 

(h)  Employment 

The  chief  trouble  with  poor  countries  is  that  they  are  poor,  and  need  to 
have  their  income  levels  raised  as  fast  as  possible.  This  criterion  often  runs 
up  against  political  pressure  to  have  the  number  of  available  jobs  increased, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  future  increases  in  income,  especially  since  the 
very  real  debilitating  effects  of  make-work  projects  are  not  always  immedi- 
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alely  apparent.  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  if,  in  not-too-poor  tropical  coun¬ 
tries  (of  which  British  Guiana,  compared  to  say,  Indonesia,  is  an  example) 
one  can  demonstrate  that  the  income  level  is  rising  rapidly  and  that  firm 
foundations  for  a  modem  economy  are  being  laid,  the  people  will  accept 
short-to-medium  mn  unemployment  (which  is  not  relatively  so  hard  in  a 
warm  country  with  a  subsistence  sector  as  it  is  in  a  cold  country  without 
one)  in  return  for  long-mn  gains  to  them  and  their  children.  Even  if  some 
family  members  are  unemployed,  family  income  will  often  be  sufficient  to 
support  everyone  if  incomes  are  rising;  half  the  unemployed  in  Puerto  Rico 
are  to  be  found  in  families  earning  over  $280  W.I.  per  month.  It  is  clear 
that  make-work  projects  will  eventually  carry  the  economy  into  a  dead  end 
and  that,  by  then,  valuable  years  will  have  been  lost  in  re-organizing  one’s 
society  for  the  modem  world. 

Nevertheless  policy  in  British  Guiana  does  lay  stress  on  the  importance 
of  creating  employment,  and  the  Report  makes  some  calculations  on  the 
likely  increase  in  the  number  of  jobs  due  to  the  Programme  (pp.  13-16), 
whose  conclusion  is  that  “the  increase  in  employment  will  make  a  useful 
contribution  to  the  reduction  [in  the  1956  level]  of  male  unemployment  (p. 
15),  while  “little  change  is  to  be  expected  in  the  proportion  of  women  out 
of  work”  (ibid.)  The  most  important  forecast  is  that,  between  1956  and  1964, 
15,000  jobs  in  rich  farming  alone  will  have  been  created.  This  estimate  seems 
rather  high.  The  acreage  reaped  in  1956  (autumn  crop)  was  126,000  and  in 
1959,  135,000.  From  1960  to  1964,  the  Report  states  that  over  100,000  addi¬ 
tional  acres  (of  land  for  all  crops)  will  be  brought  under  cultivation  (p.  32)®. 
[From  the  context  it  is  clear  that  100,000  is  a  suitable  round  figure  to  use 
for  calculation].  Of  these,  46,000  will  be  on  settlement  schemes  which  will 
take  an  estimated  2,665  families  or,  let  us  say,  about  4,000  of  the  labour  force. 

Of  the  remaining  54,000  acres,  plus  the  9,000  acres  increase  from  1956 
to  1959,  let  us  suppose  that  43,000  acres  will  be  in  rice  (a  rather  high  esti¬ 
mate).  The  1956  McGale  survey  showed  that  there  was  a  labour  force  of 
about  23,000  workers  in  rice,  including  rice  processing  (this  is  a  mean  of 
his  July  and  September  estimates).  Assuming  22,000  of  these  to  be  in  rice 
farming,  the  1956  acreage  gives  an  estimate  of  an  average  of  approximately 
6  acres  per  member  of  the  labour  force.  Applying  this  estimate  to  the  43,000 
acres,  we  get  about  7,000  workers.  The  remaining  20,000  acres  will  be  in 
home  plots,  pasture,  and  other  crops,  which  have  presumably  already  been 
accounted  for  by  the  Report’s  estimates  of  an  additional  4,000  employed  in 
non-rice  agriculture.  This  gives  a  total  of  11,000  workers  on  the  new  rice 
acreages  since  1956;  of  course  such  calculations  are  exceedingly  rough,  but 
they  differ  from  the  Report’s  estimates  by  a  factor  of  a  half;  and  I  have  been 
careful  to  be  reasonably  generous  in  allowing  for  more  workers. 

Thus  I  would  reduce  the  Reports  estimate  in  rice  alone  by  4,000.  All 
the  projections  of  employment  in  the  Report  were  obtained  by  “scaling  up 
the  employment  appropriately”  (p.  15)  to  the  projected  increases  in  G.D.P. 
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in  each  sector,  apparently  -  to  judge  from  the  results  —  using  fairly  constant 
product/labour  ratios.  To  examine  the  validity  of  such  an  assumption  sector 
by  sector  would  require  a  great  deal  of  data,  but  in  some  sectors  it  seems 
clearly  inappropriate,  e.g.  in  sugar  and  fishing  much  of  the  increase  in  out¬ 
put  will  come  from  increased  mechanization.  As  a  very  rough  guess  I 
would  say  that  unemployment  in  1964  will  be  around  40,000  (about  13,000 
more  than  in  1956,  and  a  rate  of  17  per  cent  of  the  expected  labour  force), 
compared  to  the  Report’s  estimate  of  30,000.  There  will  be  an  even  higher 
percentage  rate  of  female  unemployment,  especially  since  the  proportion  of 
women  in  the  labour  force  will  probably  rise  as  the  large  numbers  of  young 
girls  born  after  1946  come  on  to  the  labour  market.  But,  more  importantly,  it 
is  inherent  in  these  rural  schemes  that  those  settled  will  be  existing  farmers  or 
the  sons  of  farmers.  It  does  not  look  as  though  there  will  be  enough  iand  avail¬ 
able  for  the  urban  unemployed,  even  assuming  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
go.  Unemployment  rates  in  Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam  were  already 
over  20  per  cent  in  1956,  and  given  the  likely  direction  of  new  employment, 
these  rates  will  probably  climb  considerably  by  1964.  In  view  of  the  racial  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  population  between  town  and  country,  this  could  well  lead  to 
very  grave  social  problems,  especially  since,  as  a  background  to  all  this,  the 
level  of  per  capita  income  will  probably  at  best  be  stationary.  Matters  are  com¬ 
pounded  yet  further  by  the  reflection  that  rice  is  a  bad  user  of  labour,  since 
the  labour  force  finds  itself  with  little  to  do  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year; 
income  per  acre,  moreover,  is  very  low.  The  gross  average  return  per  acre 
on  farms  up  to  50  acres,  as  shown  by  O’Loughlin’s  study  (Social  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Studies,  7,  June  1958,  p.  128)  was  about  $90.  Out-of-pocket  expenses 
amounted  to  at  least  $20  per  acre,  so  that  the  net  return  was  at  most  $70, 
and  probably  nearer  $60.  Hence  a  6-acre  farm  would  only  yield  an  average 
family  income  (including  subsistence  rice,  but  not  income  —  cash  and  kind 
—  from  other  crops)  of  ^20;  probably  $350-$400  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 
Again,  all  those  computations  are  crude,  but  they  indicate  that  the  incomes 
involved  are  very  low  by  Western  standards.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the 
average  peasant  is  heavily  in  debt,  and  that  the  effects  of  good  harvests, 
which  enable  him  to  get  his  head  above  water  occasionally,  show  up  rapidly 
ma  the  multiplier.  Those  who  do  make  money  in  rice  are  apparently  those 
who  combine  the  functions  of  landlord,  miller,  shopkeeper,  money  lender 
and  transport  contractor;  it  is  not  impossible  to  get  a  fair  income  by  taking 
a  mark-up  at  each  stage.  Generally  speaking,  however,  rice  is  a  poor  man’s 
crop. 

Thus  the  intended  Programme  is  likely  to  solve  neither  the  income  prob¬ 
lem  nor  the  unemployment  and  underemployment  problems.  Since  the  eco¬ 
nomic  limit  of  drainable  useful  land  will  probably  be  reached  at  the  latest 
by  1970,  it  looks  as  though  this  is  a  road  leading,  not  very  fast,  to  nowhere 
in  particular;  meanwhile,  population  is  growing  at  3  per  cent  per  annum. 
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III.  The  Detailed  Prcxjramme 

The  brief  argument  set  out  above  has  shown  that  the  Programme  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  problems  involved.  But  where  does  it  fall  short?  In  size, 
in  allocation  or  in  both?  In  order  to  attempt  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
we  have  to  consider  the  Programme  in  some  detail.  Table  5  shows  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  expenditure  under  the  old  1956/9  programme  and  the  new, 
while,  for  comparison,  the  distribution  of  planned  expenditure  for  the  second 
half  of  the  Ten  Year  Programme  (plus  expenditure  on  the  Brokopondo  pro¬ 
ject)  in  Surinam  is  shown  (Surinam  has  approximately  half  the  population 
of  B.G.,  and  her  national  income  per  capita  in  1950  was  similar  —  $300  W.I. 
compared  with  B.G.’s  $287).  The  classification  of  Table  5  is  more  or  less 
that  of  the  new  Programme. 

A  comparison  of  the  planned  Programme  with  the  1956/9  expenditure 
shows  some  obvious  improvements.  Much  less  is  to  be  spent  on  housing, 
and  on  the  “miscellaneous”  group  of  social  expenditures;  more  is  to  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  industry  and  to  education.  But  the  most  striking  fact  about  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  is  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the  agricultural  sector,  which  was 
already  dominant  in  the  old  programme.  Over  half  of  the  total  planned  ex¬ 
penditure  will  be  on  agriculture,  and  most  of  this  will  be  devoted  to  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  existing  rice  acreage.  This  compares  with  Surinam’s  allocation 
of  a  quarter  of  her  budget  to  the  agrarian  sector.  The  categories  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  transport  and  communications,  and  housing  account  between  them  for 
83  per  cent  of  the  Programme,  compared  with  Surinam’s  52  per  cent  of  a 
—  relatively  to  population  —  much  larger  programme. 

Apparently  the  method  of  allocation  into  sectors  has  been  the  following 
(Report,  pp.  29-30):  Each  Department  was  asked  to  submit  its  Departmental 
Programme  for  Development  for  the  years  1960-1964.  The  total  bids  amounted 
to  $260  million,  which  was  then  scaled  down  to  the  actual  Programme  of 
$110  million.  The  cuts  were  by  no  means  uniform.  Thus  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
tor  asked  for  $84.8  million  (excluding  Credits)  and  was  allocated  $48.8 
million  in  the  Report  (49.0  million  in  the  Programme).  Transport  and  Com¬ 
munications  asked  for  $61.7  million  and  received  $25.8  million  in  the  Report 
(25.5  million  in  the  Programme).  Financial  Credits  wanted  $36.5  million 
(mainly  for  industry),  received  $13.0  million  in  Report  and  Programme  for 
all  types  of  credit.  Public  Utilities  required  $15.9  million,  were  allotted  $4.8 
million.  Education  received  most  of  its  request  ($4.1  m.  to  $5.0  m.)  but 
Health  was  scaled  down  from  $7.2  m.  to  $0.8  m.  and  Housing  from  $28.5  m. 
to  $6.0  m.  In  general,  the  “Economic  Sectors”  were  reduced  from  $187.4 
million  to  $90.9  million  (which  represents  48.5  per  cent  of  the  original  bids); 
while  the  “Social  Sectors”  were  reduced  from  $69.5  million  to  $19.2  million, 
which  is  only  28.1  per  cent  of  the  amount  asked  for.  'The  general  principle 
was  clear;  emphasize  the  economic  sector  at  the  expense  of  the  social  sector. 
This  makes  sense,  since  economic  progress  has  to  be  assured  before  welfare 
schemes  can  be  afforded.  There  is  little  doubt  that  too  much  of  the  earlier 
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TABLE  5. 

BRITISH  GUIANA  SURINAM 

(millions  of  tW.I.)  (millions  of  Surinam 

guilders) 

(1.1  guilders  = 

$1  W.l.) 

Past  Ex-  Per-  Planned  Per-  Planned  Per- 

penditure  centage  Expend!-  centage  Expend!-  centage 

1956/59  of  ture  of  ture  of 

Sector  Programme  1960/4  Programme  1960/4  Programme 


1 .  Agriculture  and  fishing 
( including  sea  defence^ 
drainage  and  irrigation, 
land  development  and  agri- 


cultural  credits) 

2 .  Transport  and  communi¬ 

33.074 

42.8 

57.940 

52.5 

29.680 

25.1 

cations  ( civil  aviation, 

roads,  railways,  shipping, 
tele-communications,  postal 
services ) 

19.097 

24.7 

25.457 

23.1 

26.580 

22.5 

3 .  Forestry 

4.  Surveys  (geological,  topo¬ 

0.380 

0.5 

0.550 

0.5 

4.075 

3.4 

graphical  and  aerial) 

5 .  Public  works  and  public 

2.011 

2.6 

2.800 

2.6 

5.433 

4.7 

buildings 

0.493 

0.6 

1.300 

1.2 

1.525 

1.3 

6 .  Industry 

1.100 

1.4 

4.000 

3.6 

8.100 

6.8 

7 .  Education 

1.335 

1.7 

4.140 

3.8 

4.690 

4.0 

8.  Health 

9.  Housing  (including  public 

0.642 

0.8 

0.893 

0.8 

6.555 

5.5 

officers’  housing ) 

14.848 

19.2 

8.000 

7.3 

5.300 

4.5 

10.  Rural  water  supply 

1.247 

1.6 

2.882 

2.6 

Included 

under 

other  heads. 

1 1 .  Social  welfare 

0.070 

0.1 

0.750 

0.7 

0.470 

0.4 

12.  Miscellaneous 

3.058 

4.0 

1.568 

1.4 

Included 

under 

other  heads. 

13.  Planning  organizations 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5.850 

4.9 

14 .  Hydro-electric  schemer 

15.  Projects  started  earlier  not 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18.000 

15.2 

included  elsewhere 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.000 

1.7 

Total 

77.353 

100.0 

110.280 

100.0 

118.258 

100.0 

(=107. 507m. 

in  $W.I.) 

Average  Annual  Rate  of 
Expenditure 

19.3 

22.1 

21.5 

($W.I.  million) 


Sources:  British  Guiana  1956/9,  compiled  from  1960  Development  Estimates.  "Credits”  have  been 
allocated  in  the  1960/4  planned  ratios  to  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Housing. 

British  Guiana  1960/4.  Programme,  p.  10.  As  indicated  on  p.  31  of  the  Programme,  $7  million  of  the 
item  "Credits”  have  been  allocated  to  Agriculture,  the  remaining  94  million  constituting  the  in¬ 
dustry  sedtor;  also  91.9  million  of  the  original  item  "Surveys”  represent  surveys  mainly  for  drainage 
and  irrigation,  and  have  therefore  been  put  under  "Agriculture”. 

Surinam.  For  all  items  except  14,  the  report  Van  1960-1965,  by  the  Adviesraad  voor  de  Herziening 
van  het  Tienjarenplan  (December  1959).  For  item  14,  the  Brokopondo  Bureau;  12  million  of  this 
is  an  interest  free  loan,  from  Suralco,  the  Alcoa  subsidiary  oi>erating  in  Surinam.  All  expenditures  in 
the  Ten-Year  Plan  (1955/64)  are  financed  by  the  following  formula:  1/3,  grant  from  the  Netherlands 
Government;  1/3,  loan  from  the  Netherlands  Government  at  about  3%;  1/3,  from  local  budget  sur¬ 
pluses.  Some  development  expenditure,  such  as  that  of  the  Brokopondo  Bureau  is  financed  independ¬ 
ently  of  the  Ten-Year  Plan.  Again,  the  geophysical  survey  will  cost  much  more  than  the  5  million 
guilders  mentioned,  but  it  is  hoped  to  raise  the  extra  money  from  other  sources  such  as  the  U.N.  Special 
Fund,  so  that  the  extra  amount  does  not  come  into  this  table. 
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programme  was  directed  to  social  expenditure,  especially  on  Housing  ( though 
Health  has  been  and  will  be  dangerously  starved  for  funds  —  only  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  over  nine  years)^. 

Given  the  laudable  desire  to  increase  funds  in  the  economic  sectors,  what 
criteria  were  used  for  allocating  funds  to  these  various  sectors?  The  allo¬ 
cations  “were  evolved  after  a  very  brief  visit  to  the  Colony”  (Report  p.  30), 
but  although  “local  expert  knowledge  and  experience  deserve  to  be  given 
full  weight  when  any  final  Programme  is  drawn  up”  (ibid.),  the  final  Pro¬ 
gramme  is  in  fact  almost  identical  with  that  advocated  by  the  Report.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  heavy  emphasis  placed  on  agriculture  is  because  “It  has  been 
said  many  times  that  for  the  next  fifteen  years  at  least  agriculture  must  sup¬ 
ply  most  of  the  expansion  in  British  Guiana”  (p.  32),  so  that  “there  seems 
nc  alternative  to  very  heavy  expenditure  on  water  control  measures”  (ibid.) 
Manufacture  receives  little  emphasis  because  “The  home  market  is  tiny  and 
there  has  been  little  tariff  protection  even  for  that.  The  possibilities  of  ex¬ 
port  are  generally  poor,  for  British  Guiana  has  no  cheap  power  and  few 
raw  materials”  (p.  12).  These  statements  contain  all  the  rationale,  as  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  discover,  for  the  remarkable  concentration  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  within  agriculture,  on  rice  (“British  Guiana  farmers  know  how  to 
grow  rice”  (p.  11)  ). 

Such  off-hand  treatment  of  the  intensely  important  task  of  efficient  alloca¬ 
tion  of  investment  funds  is  merely  playing  with  the  problem.  Investment 
funds  constitute  a  scarce  commodity  and  careful  calculations  have  to  be 
made  to  ensure  that  one  is  using  them  efficiently.  There  is  by  now  a  vast 
literature  on  this  problem,  and  on  the  suitable  criteria  of  efficiency  that 
one  should  use.  My  own  choice,  for  British  Guiana  at  the  present  stage  (for 
other  countries  this  may  not  necessarily  be  suitable)  would  be  to  try  to  use 
funds  to  raise  the  rate  of  growth  of  income  to  as  high  a  level  as  possible; 
another,  different,  criterion,  with  which  1  would  not  agree  (for  B.G.)  would 
be  to  raise  the  rate  of  growth  of  employment  as  high  as  possible.  But  no 
matter  what  criterion  we  adopt,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  each  project  using 
investment  funds  to  see  that  it  is  likely  to  generate  more  income  ( or  employ¬ 
ment,  if  that  is  the  criterion)  per  investment  dollar  than  any  possible  pro¬ 
ject  not  so  included.  These  computations  are  often  difficult,  especially  in 
the  case  of  such  non-specific  expenditures  as  roads  or  education.  But  they 
must  be  carried  out  if  the  investment  programme  is  to  have  any  economic 
meaning,  and  not  to  be  just  a  rather  random  collection  of  Departmental  pro¬ 
jects.  An  essential  requirement  is  an  economic  planning  staff,  whose  job  it 
would  be,  among  other  tasks,  to  perform  such  calculations;  economic  plan¬ 
ning  is  far  too  important  and  difficult  a  matter  to  be  left  to  visiting  econo¬ 
mists  (a  category  which  of  course  includes  myself). 

Let  us  attempt  one  such  computation  of  returns  on  an  investment  project, 
though  the  arithmetic  will  necessarily  be  very  crude  because  the  data  re¬ 
quire  for  a  more  exact  estimate  have  not  yet  been  collected. 
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The  Corentyne  scheme  (Black  Bush  Polder,  Blocks  I  and  II)  is  a  major 
project  which  should  be  completed  by  1961,  and  so  should  be  fully  utilized 
by  the  end  of  the  Programme.  Some  of  the  drainage  works  were  completed 
during  the  last  programme,  but  that  expenditure  can  be  readily  estimated. 
Total  expenditme  on  the  project  I  estimate  at  $18.67  million,  made  up  as 
follows:  $15.32  on  drainage  and  irrigation  works  (from  1960  Development 
Estimates,  p.  14);  Land  Development  expenditure,  $1.5  million  (Programme, 
p.  16);  Machinery  and  Equipment  ^50,000  (based  on  land  area  of 
scheme  as  a  proportion  of  all  settlement  schemes;  Programme,  p.  16);  Water 
Supply,  $400,000  (an  arbitrary  proportion  of  total  planned  expenditure  on 
water  supply  of  $2.9  million);  Credits  $1  million  (and  again  an  arbitrary 
proportion  of  the  $7  million  of  new  money  to  be  made  available).  These  last 
two  items  do  not  look  on  the  high  side,  while  some  unallocable  expenditure 
(surveys,  seed  padi  scheme,  sea  defences,  roads),  has  not  been  included  at 
all. 

About  27,600  acres  will  be  brought  into  cultivation  ®,  and  apparently  a 
further  23,000  acres  of  rice  and  28,000  of  cattle  pasture  benefited.  On  the 
hew  acreage,  of  which  23,000  will  be  rice,  and  the  rest  “home”  plots,  1,586 
families  will  be  settled.  This  represents  a  capital  expenditure  of  $11,800  per 
family.  Even  if  we  allow  for  the  fact  that  some  of  this  expenditure  “bene¬ 
fits”  other  farms,  this  can  scarcely  mean  less  than  an  expenditure  of  $10,000 
per  settled  family. 

If  we  use  the  previous  figvure  of  a  gross  yield  of  $89  per  acre  in  small 
rice  farms,  (from  O’Loughlin’s  1958  study),  and  deduct  $9  for  direct  ex¬ 
penditure  on  imports  of  materials,  we  get  an  estimated  $80  per  acre  of  rice 
a.s  an  addition  to  the  domestic  income  stream.  Assuming  $100  per  acre  for 
the  home  plot,  this  yields  a  direct  addition  to  domestic  incomes  of  $2.3 
million  per  annum  from  this  scheme,  which  gives  a  capital/output  ratio 
of  8:1.  If  we  assume  that  the  benefited  rice  acreage  of  23,000  will  yield 
a  further  $20  per  acre  because  of  the  scheme,  and  the  cattle  pasture  an 
additional  $10  per  acre,  the  addition  to  domestic  incomes  becomes  $3  mil¬ 
lion,  rather  than  $2.3  million,  giving  a  capital/output  ratio  of  6:1.  Of 
course  multiplier  eflFects  would  reduce  this  (the  multiplier  is  probably  of 
the  order  of  2  to  2.5),  but  these  effects  would  probably  apply  also  to  any 
project  outside  the  mining  sector. 

These  capital/output  ratios  seem  high  (compare  Ceylon’s  overall  direct 
ratio  of  2.6,  with  peasant  agriculture  at  1.6)  but  may  not  be  so  in 
comparison  with  the  other  projects  available.  Again  the  important  point 
is  that  none  of  the  projects  appears  to  have  been  assessed  in  these  terms. 
If  projects  are  available  that  would  give  markedly  lower  ratios,  (in  or 
outside  agriculture),  then  they  should  be  adopted  rather  than  the  scheme 
concerned;  alternatively  it  might  pay  to  incur  yet  greater  expenditure  to 
drain  and  irrigate  more  on  this  scheme  itself,  in  order  to  grow  better 
income-yielding  crops  and  thus  obtain  a  lower  ratio.  As  it  stands,  it  seems 
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to  yield  a  very  low  income  return  on  capital  invested;  and,  to  repeat,  in¬ 
vestment  funds  are  scarce;  this  one  project  will  take  almost  9  per  cent  of 
the  entire  programme. 

The  computation  has  been  admittedly  very  rough,  but  shows  the  power  ! 
of  the  method;  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  carried  out  for  [ 
employment  as  well,  if  that  is  the  investment  criterion.  Without  such  a 
tough-minded  approach  to  these  projects,  very  serious  misallocations  of  i 
funds  (in  the  efficiency  sense)  may  result.  Money  may  almost  literally  be 
splashed  around  and  poured  down  the  drain,  money  which  could  much  | 
more  usefully  be  employed  on  other  projects.  At  the  very  least  such  cal¬ 
culations  show  that  agriculture  is  not,  in  the  conditions  of  British  Guiana,  | 
a  low  consumer  of  capital.  Many  light  industries  would  require  a  far 
smaller  capital  both  per  man  (or  woman)  employed,  and  per  hundred 
dollars  of  output;  much  economic  thinking  in  B.G.  seems  bemused  by  the 
mining  industry  in  its  midst  into  believing  that  it  is  characteristic  of  all  ^ 

manufacturing  industry,  which  therefore  is  thought  to  require  much  heavier  j 
capital  per  employee  than  all  agriculture. 

I  conclude  this  section  on  the  detailed  Programme  by  dealing  with  the 
questions  raised  in  its  opening  paragraph.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  that 
the  Programme  fails  because  of  its  misallocation  rather  than  its  low  level, 
since  the  relevant  computations  have  not  been  performed;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  say  the  opposite,  for  the  same  reason.  From  the  skimpy  evi¬ 
dence  available,  I  would  judge  that  both  causes  are  important,  but  would 
place  more  emphasis  on  misallocation,  mainly  because  this  is  a  problem 
that  has  received  so  little  attention  in  British  Guiana;  criticism  has  largely 
focused  on  the  small  size  of  the  Programme  to  the  exclusion  of  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  its  direction. 

IV.  The  Long-Run  Future  of  the  Economy 

It  is  a  central  theme  of  this  paper  that  the  Programme  will  solve  neither 
the  income  problem  nor  the  employment  problem.  By  accenting  the  short- 
run  palliatives  of  rice  farming,  British  Guiana  is  piling  up  for  itself,  in 
the  by  no  means  distant  future,  a  host  of  grave  social  and  political  prob¬ 
lems.  The  experience  of  Ceylon,  where  similar  very  heavy  investments  in 
rice  were  made  over  the  last  decade,  is  salutary  in  this  respect;  the  rise 
in  incomes  and  employment  did  not  keep  pace  with  population  growth, 
and  mainly  because  of  this  failure  to  raise  the  long-run  growth  rate,  severe 
social  problems  resulted;  the  society  has  been  in  constant  danger  of  disin¬ 
tegration. 

The  most  grievous  omission  in  the  Programme  and  in  the  Report,  how¬ 
ever,  is  their  failure  to  envisage  any  appropriate  long-run  future  for  the 
Guianese  economy.  There  is  no  awareness  of  the  sort  of  economy  which 
British  Guiana  should  evolve,  except  that  of  low-income  peasant  agricul¬ 
ture.  And  the  latter  prospect  is  by  no  means  assured;  the  Report  itself 
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states  “it  will  not  be  easy  to  absorb  thousands  more  every  year  in  agricul¬ 
ture”  [after  1965]  (p.  12);  again,  “unless  strong  efiForts  are  made  to  diver¬ 
sify,  the  position  will  be  unpleasant  by  1970”  (p.  11);  yet  again,  “if  the 
foundations  are  not  laid  for  a  faster  expansion  [of  manufacture]  in  1965-74 
the  economy  will  be  in  trouble”  (p.  12).  The  apparent  long-range  pictiure 
is,  then,  of  an  agricultural  economy  that  will  gradually  diversify  its  pro¬ 
duction  into  such  fields  as  cocoa  and  coconuts,  mainly  by  expansion  of 
acreage  towards  the  interior,  with  an  increasing  amount  of  industry  of 
unspecified  type,  producing  largely  for  the  home  market  (“the  fast  growth 
of  the  home  market  must  [in  the  sense  of  ‘will’]  make  more  and  more 
industrial  undertakings  viable  —  especially  if  they  are  given  a  modest  amount 
of  protection,”  Report,  p.  40).  I  think  it  not  unfair  to  say,  however,  that 
the  long-run  future  is  not  imagined  at  all  clearly,  and  few  vigorous  plans 
are  being  set  on  foot  now  to  implement  what  vision  of  the  future  does  obtain. 

It  should  be  one  of  the  two  main  tasks  of  the  recommended  planning 
staflF  to  look  ahead  imaginatively,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  type  of 
economy  which  British  Guiana  should  become.  This  is  important  even  for 
its  other  main  task,  the  appraisal  and  selection  of  projects  for  relatively 
short-term  plans.  This  is  so  because  many  projects  (roads,  for  example) 
will  not  be  directly  assessable  in  terms  of  income  yield,  and  can  only  be 
considered  sensibly  in  the  light  of  the  contribution  they  will  make  to  estab¬ 
lishing  the  type  of  economy  that  one  has  judged,  on  all  the  evidence 
available,  to  be  that  appropriate  for  the  country  concerned. 

Clearly  such  a  task  is  diflRcult  and  calls  for  skill  and  imagination  of  a 
high  order  in  several  fields,  (economics,  statistics,  engineering,  and  agri¬ 
culture,  to  name  the  most  important).  One  important  truth  that  must  be 
faced  is  that  the  economic  problems  of  small  countries  are  often  intellectuallij 
considerably  more  difficult  than  those  in  large  countries,  since  they  call  for 
forecasts  of  the  likely  pattern  of  world  trade;  large  countries  can  more 
easily  turn  their  back  on  the  world.  This  is  why  it  is  a  counsel  of  despair 
for  the  Programme  to  say  (p.  5)  that  “the  underdeveloped  territories  un¬ 
fortunately,  are  naturally  unable  to  compete  with  the  advanced  countries 

for  the  services  of .  experts  to  plan,  supervise  and  direct  their 

development  projects”.  The  ideal  would  be,  of  course,  to  have  this  done 
by  Guianese  themselves,  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  full  use  is  not 
being  made  of  the  local  expertise  that  is  available.  But  even  granted  this, 
efforts  should  be  made  to  shop  in  the  world  market  for  able  and  energetic 
men  (and  women)  with  the  necessary  skills  to  staff  such  a  planning  unit, 
at  least  to  begin  with.  It  is  demonstrable  foolishness  to  say  that  this  can¬ 
not  be  afforded,  that  one  would  need  to  pay  the  impossible  salary  of  say, 
$20,000  a  year  for  good  people.  Even  if  such  a  unit  costs  $1  million  a  year 
(the  amount  paid  in  Surinam),  and  as  a  result  of  its  sensible  planning 
tlie  national  income  is  increased  even  by  only  the  small  amount  of  $10 
million,  it  would  still  pay  for  itself  two  or  three  times  over  in  government 
revenue  alone.  It  seems  foolish  to  embark  upon  a  programme  of  $110 
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million  without  budgeting  a  cent  to  see  that  the  money  is  wisely  spent; 
yet  that  is  the  position  in  British  Guiana. 

The  task  of  devising  a  sensible  long-run  programme  must  be  left  for 
such  a  planning  stafF.  But  since  this  paper  is  highly  critical  of  the  existing 
Programme,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  author  to  suggest  the  directions  of 
change  which  he  would  recommend,  even  though  little  detailed  information 
is  available  on  which  to  base  really  firm  conclusions.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
say  that  the  long-run  economic  future  of  British  Guiana  —  if  it  is 
to  have  one  —  is  as  an  economy  based  predominantly  on  heavy  industry, 
principally  metal,  wood  and  mineral  manufactures,  backed  up  by  an  effi¬ 
cient  export  agriculture  and  light  industry.  I  say  this  for  two  reasons,  the 
first  major,  the  other  secondary.  First,  the  endowment  of  natural  resources 
favours  heavy  industry.  There  are  clear  signs  of  large  quantities  of  poten¬ 
tial  cheap  hydro-electric  power;  there  are  large  deposits  of  bauxite,  man¬ 
ganese,  lateritic  ores  (containing  iron  and  aluminium),  glass  sand,  and 
kaolin,  to  name  those  already  discovered;  and  the  reserves  of  timber  are 
very  large,  for  charcoal,  for  lumber,  for  wood  pulp  and  for  a  wood  chemical 
industry;  there  is  the  rather  faint  possibility  of  off-shore  oil;  and,  lastly,  the 
many  rivers  constitute  a  cheap  means  of  bulk  transport  Given  this  con¬ 
figuration,  imaginative  and  energetic  planning,  and  large  amounts  of  foreign 
capital,  a  complex  of  heavy  industry  is  certainly  within  the  bounds  of 
probability.  This  is  reinforced  by  the  second  reason  namely  that  Surinam, 
which  is  physically  very  similar  to  British  Guiana  (the  Gorentyne  river 
does  not  constitute  a  boundary  of  any  geographical  significance)  is  already 
embarking  vigorously  and  successfully  on  such  a  programme  A  large 
hydro-electric  scheme  (of  150  MW  capacity)  is  already  under  construction 
with  private  capital,  and  two  more  are  in  an  advanced  planning  stage.  An 
aluminium  smelter  is  to  be  built,  and  later  probably  an  alumina  plant; 
there  are  possibilities  also  of  a  caustic  soda  plant,  based  on  cheap  power 
and  feeding  soda  to  alumina,  and  chlorine  to  a  wood  pulp  industry.  The 
various  technical  —  and  economic  —  possibilities  are  very  large  and  im¬ 
pressive.  Surinam  may  well  in  twenty-five  years’  time,  given  stable  world 
conditions,  have  one  of  the  highest  incomes  per  capita  in  the  hemisphere; 
certainly  an  absolute  labour  shortage  is  probable  in  ten  years.  The  pros¬ 
pects  for  industrialization  of  countries  with  the  natural  endowments  of 
British  Guiana  and  Surinam  are  very  good,  far  better  than  those  of  coun¬ 
tries  with  the  meagre  endowments  of  Jamaica,  or  even,  perhaps,  of  Trinidad. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny,  however,  that  there  exist  strong  prejudices 
against  the  idea  of  British  Guiana  as  an  industrial  country  These  are 
often  based  on  the  objection  that  it  is  not  normal  to  find  equatorial  coun¬ 
tries  as  locations  of  heavy  industry.  This  is  true  enough;  but  we  must 
remember  that  advances  in  public  health,  and  in  the  technology  of  refriger¬ 
ation,  have  transformed  life  in  the  tropics.  A  country  like  Jamaica,  which 
a  hundred  years  ago  was  very  unhealthy  indeed,  is  now,  climatically  speak¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  in  the  world  in  which  to  live  and 
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work.  Again,  advances  in  metallurgy,  such  as  recent  attempts  to  devise  an 
economical  process  for  smelting  the  lateritic  ores  which  are  found  in  such 
abundance  in  the  Cuianas,  to  get  out  both  iron  and  aluminium,  will  prove 
of  immense  importance. 

A  more  cogent  argument  against  this  view  is  that  it  would  take  very 
large  quantities  of  capital,  and  would  therefore  almost  necessarily  require 
private  foreign  capital.  This  is  undoubtedly  true;  the  cost  of  Surinam’s 
Brokopondo  hydro-electric  installation  and  smelter  alone  will  be  of  the 
order  of  British  Guiana’s  entire  national  income.  Assuming  that  the  domes¬ 
tic  saving  rate  (private  and  public)  is  15  per  cent,  that  would  mean  seven 
years  of  national  savings  for  this  one  project  alone,  with  nothing  else  being 
done  at  all.  This  is  quite  out  of  the  question  if  growth  is  to  proceed  rapidly. 
An  alternative  would  be  to  seek  loans  from  international  agencies  or  foreign 
governments;  but  the  former  are  unlikely  to  supply  the  large  sums  required, 
while  on  the  whole  the  latter  source,  although  a  distinct  possibility  for 
funds  in  general,  would  not  seem  to  be  a  suitable  source  of  funds  for 
^larticular  projects.  Public  borrowing  on  foreign  private  capital  markets  is, 
however,  certainly  possible;  Western  Germany,  for  example,  may  be  a  good 
source  of  funds. 

It  would  also  be  idle  to  deny  that  British  Guiana  has  suffered  in  the  past 
from  exploitation  by  foreign  capital,  and  that  this  has  resulted  today  in  the 
demoralization  of  many  people  at  all  levels  of  the  society,  a  demoralization 
which  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  vigour  and  resolution  with  which  most 
of  the  West  Indies  (and  Puerto  Rico  and  Surinam)  are  tackling  their  prob¬ 
lems.  These  attitudes  are  reinforced  by  the  paternalism  of  recent  Govern¬ 
ments  and  —  to  some  extent  —  of  the  foreign  capital  itself.  People  are  led  to 
expect  that  economic  progress  is  not  their  responsibility.  Such  a  develop¬ 
ment  is  not  uncommon  in  the  twilight  of  colonialism,  but  it  can  be  gravely 
injurious  both  to  the  prospects  of  growth  and  to  the  happiness  of  the  people 
concerned.  It  is  understandable  but  not,  ultimately,  good  for  the  society. 

This  distrust  of  foreign  capital  understandably  runs  very  wide  and  deep 
in  Guianese  society,  and  has  led  to  the  idea  that  most  new  industries  should 
be  state-run  (financed  perhaps  by  borrowing  in  private  markets),  in  order 
to  avoid  foreign  exploitation.  Now  it  is  essential  for  rapid  growth  that  the 
natural  resources  —  though  not  the  Guianese  people  —  should  be  rapidly 
exploited.  The  question  therefore  turns  on  whether  the  state  is  the  most 
appropriate  agency  for  carrying  out  as  well  as  planning  this  rapid  develop¬ 
ment.  I  believe  that  this  is  not  so,  and  that  concentration  on  state-run  indus¬ 
tries  will,  in  Guianese  conditions,  result  in  a  much  slower  rate  of  growth 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Let  us  be  clear  that  it  is  the  state’s  duty 
to  ensure  that  growth  proceeds  in  a  rapid  and  orderly  manner  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  people  are  preserved  at  all  times;  but  the  actual  financing 
and  execution  of  the  projects  by  the  state  is  not  the  most  efficient  way  of 
going  about  things. 

First  and  most  important,  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  capital  required 
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means  recourse  to  foreign  capital  —  in  some  form  or  other  —  and  I  doubt 
the  ability  of  state-run  industries  (in  the  present  Guianese  context)  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds.  Further,  the  quality  of  the  civil  service  is  at  present  not 
particularly  high  in  British  Guiana,  and  it  seems  unrealistic  to  suppose  that 
it  will  be  transformed  for  the  better  when  it  operates  enterprises  (the  re¬ 
jection  rate  in  the  Ceylon  Government’s  ceramic  factory  was  over  50  per 

cent,  while  the  mountain  of  rejects  from  Puerto  Rico’s  clay  products  plant 
is  still  visible,  although  it  stopped  operations  a  decade  ago).  Government 
enterprises  will  constantly  be  exposed  to  demands  from  their  workers  and 

from  consumers  (especially  after  the  recent  paternalistic  period)  which  pri¬ 
vate  firms  can  escape,  and  it  will  therefore  be  difficult  for  them  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  efficient  production.  Finally,  public  enterprises  are  always  prone  to 
inhibiting  political  criticism,  which  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  private  entre¬ 
preneurs. 

In  present  conditions,  then,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  place  reliance  on 
state-run  industries,  especially  for  those  products  which  will  have  to  be 
sold  abroad,  where  marketing  skills  of  a  high  order  are  called  for.  As  the 
economy  develops,  and  capital  and  skills  accumulate,  then  it  may  well  prov'e 
feasible  for  efficient  state-run  industries  to  get  going. 

This  picture  of  the  most  profitable  future  direction  of  the  Guianese  eco¬ 
nomy,  which  will  have  to  be  examined  in  much  greater  detail  by  a  competent 
planning  staff,  implies  a  very  definite  approach  to  the  short-to-medium  run 
plan^'*.  It  is  convenient  to  divide  such  an  approach  into  five  main  categories: 

(a)  constructing  the  appropriate  economic  environment  for  heavy  industry; 

(b)  dealing  with  the  short-to-medium  run  problems  of  income  and  em¬ 
ployment  by  (i)  agriculture  and  (ii)  light  industry; 

(c)  the  actual  examination  of  the  heavy  industrial  potential,  determining 
feasibility  of  industries  and  industrial  complexes,  and  negotiating  with 
foreign  capital; 

(d)  exploration  of  future  possibilities; 

(e)  general  financial  and  commercial  implications. 

It  is  important  to  say  something  on  each,  in  order  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  flavour  of  the  approach  being  sketched  out  here;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  it  is  only  a  sketch,  and  a  rudimentary  sketch  at  that. 

(a)  Constructing  the  Appropriate  Environment 

Under  this  head  (the  horrible  word  “infra-structure”  springs  to  mind),  I 
would  place  communications  and  education.  Efficient  transportation  and 
a  highly  skilled  labour  force  are  essential  for  a  modem  industrial  society. 
Not  much  of  interest  can  be  said  here,  pending  a  detailed  examination  of  the 
implications  of  an  industrial  programme,  but  it  would  seem  useful  to  offer 
comments  on  the  relevant  sections  of  the  Programme  and  Report,  in  order 
to  indicate  the  necessary  changes  of  emphasis. 

Civil  Aviation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  startling  recommendations  of  the  Report 
(p.  37)  (though  the  Programme,  pp.  25-6  has  not  yet  made  up  its  mind) 
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ttiat  B.G.  should  “cease  to  be  on  the  world  international  air  route  system, 
and  .  .  .  connect  with  it  by  Dakota  to  Trinidad”  (the  existing  service  uses 
Viscounts  as  well  as  Dakotas).  This  recommendation  seems  to  me  of  itself 
to  show  very  clearly  that  the  Report  has  not  seriously  considered  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  countries  like  British  Guiana,  which  need  to  attract  foreign  capital 
in  large  quantities.  Not  only  will  foreign  businessmen  think  little  of  a 
backwater  which  has  such  poor  communications  with  the  outside  world  (the 
Report  admits  that  it  “would  be  a  blow  to  prestige”),  but,  more  importantly, 
they  are  not  likely  to  come  at  all  if  it  involves  the  purgatory  of  a  DC-3 
in  an  age  when  they  can  have  the  comfort  of  a  DC-8.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  plans  British  Guiana  right  back  into  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth 

century. 

The  Report  is  on  safer  ground  in  doubting  the  Departmental  bid  of 
some  $8  to  $10  million  for  a  new  airport.  This  seems  highly  excessive. 
Surinam  has  completed  a  new  runway  (only  one  is  needed  in  this  trade 
wind  area)  which  will  take  the  largest  commercial  jets,  and  has  almost 
completed  a  big  new  terminal  building,  at  a  combined  cost  of  about  $3  Vi 
million  (VV.I.).  There  seems  little  reason  why  British  Guiana  could  not  do 
the  same  The  Report  recommends  that  Atkinson  Field  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  and  an  airport  built  closer  to  Georgetown;  there  seem  cogent  reasons, 
however,  for  reversing  this  suggestion.  If  British  Guiana  develops  heavy 
industry,  it  will  probably  be  in  the  belt  roughly  fifty  to  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  the  position  of  Atkinson  25  miles  inland  would  be  an 
advantage.  An  airport  near  Georgetown  would  take  away  valuable  land 
that  may  be  needed  later  for  Georgetown’s  expansion,  and  if  heavier  air¬ 
craft  than  Dakotas  eventually  use  it,  it  could  be  a  serious  inconvenience  — 
and  perhaps  danger  —  to  the  city.  The  present  site  is  on  more  or  less 
barren  soil  whose  alternative  uses  are  meagre.  It  would  not  appear  to  be 
necessary  to  repair  all  the  existing  buildings;  some  could  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  disuse  if  a  modern  terminal  is  built.  What  is  certainly  needed  is 
a  good,  fast  road  into  Georgetown  to  replace  the  present  remarkable  route; 
but  this  is  not  impossible,  and  could  in  any  case  form  part  of  the  required 
road  system  since  it  could  be  continued  further  south. 

Water  Transport.  Planning  the  optimum  use  of  the  waterway  system  obvi¬ 
ously  calls  for  detailed  knowledge,  but  it  does  seem  as  though  sufficient 
use  is  not  made  of  the  possibilities.  One  clear  priority  is  to  explore  all  the 
reasonable  technical  possibilities  of  removing  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of 
several  of  the  rivers,  particularly  the  Demerara.  On  the  other  hand,  recent 
advances  in  transport  technology  may  reduce  the  barrier  to  heavy  shipping 
that  these  bars  represent. 

Roads.  The  Programme  does  sensibly  call  for  the  building  of  a  road  to 
the  interior,  rather  than  along  the  coast.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
a  road  all  the  way  to  the  Rupununi  would  be  a  good  allocation  of  funds. 
The  Rupununi  appears  to  have  a  very  low  carrying  factor  for  cattle,  while 
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most  of  it  is  apparently  very  old  rock,  which  is  unlikely  to  yield  minerals 
of  value;  and  there  seems  little  water  power  available.  It  might  be  better, 
then,  to  allocate  funds  to  another  road  to  a  less  remote  and  more  economic¬ 
ally  promising  part  of  the  interior.  Most  thinking  about  interior  communi¬ 
cations  has  apparently  been  in  terms  of  opening  up  the  area  for  agriculture; 
if  one  thinks  in  terms  of  opening  it  up  for  industry  as  well,  a  quite  difiEerent 
pattern  of  communications  from  that  for  agriculture  alone  may  become 
appropriate. 

There  is  in  addition  the  problem,  discussed  in  footnote  15,  of  the  quality  of 
the  road  surfacing.  It  has  been  calculated  in  Surinam  that  asphalting  of  coun¬ 
try  roads  is  economical  provided  that  traffic  density  greater  than  150  to  200 
cars  per  24  hours  can  reasonably  be  expected;^®  similar  calculations  should 
be  made  in  British  Guiana.  The  possibilities  of  using  different  cheap 
materials  (waste  bauxite,  for  example)  should  be  explored.  The  vexed 
problem  of  maintaining  the  East  and  West  Coast  railways  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  in  terms  of  the  likely  changes  in  the  traffic  pattern;  without  pre¬ 
judging  the  issue,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  I.B.R.D.  conclusions  of  1953 
would  stand  without  revision,  especially  if  the  price  mechanism  is  intelli¬ 
gently  used  to  encourage  the  maximum  utilization  of  resources,  and  not 
to  discourage  private  investment  in  road  transport,  as  at  present. 

Education.  Not  many  poor  countries  have  yet  realized  the  crucial  im¬ 
portance  of  a  highly  educated  labour  force  for  a  modem  economy,  largely 
because  their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  industrial  technology  are  frequently  at 
least  forty  years  out-of-date.  The  technology  that  is  now  rapidly  evolving 
no  longer  requires  mindless  human  automata  to  look  after  simple  machines 
(and  the  extent  of  this  has  in  any  case  been  considerably  exaggerated  in 
the  past),  but  skilled  men  and  women  to  direct  machines  of  considerably 
greater  complexity.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Guianese  could  not  develop 
such  a  labour  force  (witness  the  rapidity  with  which  West  Indians  acquire 
industrial  skills  in  Britain),  but  it  does  require  a  good  basic  education,  and 
further  training  in  industrial  skills.  Educational  expenditure  should  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  social  sector  and  put  into  the  economic  sector,  as  it  is  in 
Puerto  Rico,  where  they  spend  one  of  the  highest  proportions  of  national 
income  in  the  world  on  education,  and  are  finding  that  it  still  is  not  enough 
for  their  burgeoning  industrial  needs 

(b)  Transitional  Problems  of  Income  and  Employment 

The  careful  planning  and  implementation  of  a  heavy  industrial  complex 
is  a  very  long-range  business,  and  in  the  meantime  there  is  need  to  cope 
with  the  rapidly  growing  population,  and,  if  possible,  to  raise  income  per 
capita  during  the  transitional  phase,  which  may  well  last  the  better  part  of 
a  generation.  Otherwise  the  stresses  set  up  may  prevent  the  society  from 
ever  reaching  its  goal.  The  two  main  lines  of  activity  which  spring  to  mind 
to  fill  this  need  are  agriculture  and  light  industry;  if  their  output  and  em- 
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ployment  can  be  made  to  rise  substantially,  multiplier  effects  will  pull  the 
rest  of  the  economy  along. 

Agriculture.  The  approach  to  agricultural  problems  is  quite  transformed 
if  we  envisage  the  successful  creation  of  a  large  industrial  sector,  for  that 
will  mean,  as  it  has  in  all  other  industrial  countries,  a  fall  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labour  force,  with  a  consequent  rise  in  the  average  size  of  farm.  It 
will  be  impermissible  to  plan  a  low  income  agricultural  sector  alongside  a 
high  income  industrial  sector;  one  must  be  careful  to  ensure  that  the  dis¬ 
parity  in  per  capita  incomes  between  the  two  sectors  is  not  too  great,  for 
otherwise  social  and  political  trouble  will  ensue  (this  is  already  seen  on  a 
small  scale  with  the  mining  industry). 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  arrange  matters  so  that  it  is  possible  for  new 
settlers  to  earn  high  incomes,  a  criterion  which  coincides  with  the  need  to 
secure  much  higher  income  returns  on  investment  in  agricultural  projects 
(lower  capital/output  ratios)  which  we  have  already  discussed.  One 
branch  of  the  planning  organization  should  be  concerned  specifically  with 
this  problem  its  job  would  be  to  examine  each  project  carefully  and 
in  detail,  to  examine  soil  conditions  and  work  out  carefully  the  optimum 
degrees  of  drainage  and  irrigation,  and  to  prepare  production  and  financial 
plans  for  the  individual  farmers  to  follow,  patterned  to  the  agricultural 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  project  (or  section  of  the  project)  concerned. 
By  the  use  of  supervised  credit,  the  granting  of  which  would  be  contingent 
on  following  these  production  plans,  one  can  ensure  that  most  farmers 
will  fall  into  line.  This  implies  a  tough  attitude  to  the  settlers,  and  the 
employment  of  well-trained  project  supervisors  who  will  see  that  the  plans 
are  being  followed;  but,  after  all,  the  Government  is  making  a  present  of 
about  $10,000  to  each  family,  so  that  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  farmer 
should  follow  advice,  especially  since  to  do  so  will  be  in  his  own  long-run 
interest. 

Such  production  plans  imply  diversification  into  other,  better  income- 
yielding  crops  This  in  turn  implies  more  drainage  and  irrigation  than 
for  rice,  but  the  additional  return  due  to  the  better  crops  will  usually  pay 
for  this.  Whether  the  land  should  be  cleared  for  the  farmer  is  a  matter  of 
some  debate;  it  might  well  be  better  to  use  the  system  of  supervised  credit 
to  let  him  make  his  own  arrangements,  which  will  probably  be  much  cheaper 
than  central  clearing  In  any  case,  the  Report’s  recommendation  that  “the 
facilities  provided  by  the  Government  should  be  nominal  and  the  State 
should  try  to  get  clear  of  the  site  as  quickly  as  possible”  (p.  33),  partly 
so  that  “the  State  is  not  held  responsible  for  deficiencies”  (p.  11)  is  quite 
wTong.  In  order  to  utilize  the  heavy  initial  expenditure  on  drainage  and 
irrigation  in  the  best  way,  the  State  should  remain  to  supervise  production, 
using  as  controls  not  physical  direction  but  the  carrot  of  supervised  credit 
This  will  imply  a  hard-headed  approach;  I  am  quite  aware  that  without 
firm  direction,  such  a  system  could  easily  degenerate  into  yet  more  patem- 
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alism;  but  given  a  resolute  will,  much  greater  returns  could  be  obtained. 
Partly  because  in  the  industrial  phase  the  labour  force  in  agriculture  should 
fall,  it  would  seem  a  good  idea  for  the  settlers,  after  a  trial  period  of  three 
to  five  years,  to  be  given  long  leases  (50  to  100  years),  which  could  be 
legally  transferred  on  permission  from  the  agricultural  authorities.  This 
would  encourage  the  settlers  to  make  long-term  improvements,  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  transition  when  industry  assumes  the  predominant  role,  since  exist¬ 
ing  farms  could  be  easily  amalgamated  by  purchase. 

There  is  no  reason  why  employment  in  agriculture  should  fall  in  the 
short-run  because  of  the  approach  outlined  here.^®  Indeed  if  it  is  vigorously 
pursued  employment  should  rise  substantially,  since  a  far  more  adequate 
living  can  be  made  on  a  mixed  farm  of  say,  10  acres  than  on  a  rice  farm 
of  15,  partly  because  labour  is  utilized  all  year  round.  This  means  that 
existing  acreages  could  support  far  more  people  in  the  transitional  phase. 
More  investment  will  be  required,  but  this  should  more  than  pay  for  itself 
in  increased  yield.®®  This  would  depend,  of  course,  on  eflBcient  marketing 
procedures  —  for  both  internal  and  external  markets  —  being  developed; 
the  department  responsible  for  this  could  well  form  a  section  of  the  plan¬ 
ning  organization. 

Light  Industry.  Even  with  the  rise  in  agricultural  employment  that  such 
a  revised  approach  should  produce,  it  is  unlikely  that  urban  unemployment 
will  be  appreciably  reduced  (we  have  seen  that  the  present  Programme 
is  very  heavily  biased  in  favour  of  the  rural  sector  —  especially  rice  — 
compared  with  the  urban  sector).  It  is  therefore  urgently  necessary  to  deal 
vith  the  problems  of  raising  urban  incomes  and  employment  during  the 
transitional  period.  This  problem  is  very  similar  to  Puerto  Rico’s  and  Ja¬ 
maica’s  long-term  problem,  and  it  would  seem  sensible  to  find  out  if  one 
can  profit  from  their  experience.  They  have  found  a  solution  in  attracting 
foreign  firms  to  set  up  manufacturing  branches  in  the  island  concerned, 
which  exports  almost  all  the  output  to  already  established  markets,  mainly 
in  the  country  of  the  firm’s  origin.  The  problem  here  is  one  of  overseas 
markets,  low  local  labour  costs,  and  encouragement  by  promotional  schemes 
and  tax  exemption.  There  is  no  reason  why  B.G.  should  not  be  able  to 
attract  a  reasonable  quantity  of  light  industry  of  this  sort.  The  country 
has  some  solid  attractions.  It  has  a  fairly  well-educated  labour  force,  whose 
rates  of  pay  are  low.  The  average  female  earnings  in  1956  were  $9.4  a 
week  in  urban  areas,  which  works  out  at  14  U.S.  cents  an  hour,  assuming 
a  forty-hour  week;  this  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  corresponding  U.S.  wage. 
The  fact  that  the  language  used  is  English  helps  in  attracting  North  Ameri¬ 
can  and  British  entrepreneurs,  while  Georgetown  is  a  pleasant  and  well 
planned  city,  with  good  internal  communications. 

Nevertheless  considerable  inducements  must  be  held  out  to  prospective 
operators,  most  of  whom  are  small  firms,  and  in  no  sense  “monopoly  capital¬ 
ists”.  Thev  are  interested  in  making  profits,  and  in  view  of  the  real  or 
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imagined  risks  —  and  the  very  real  strangeness  —  of  a  foreign  environment, 
vv'ill  need  to  see  the  prospect  of  at  least  twice  the  profit  rate  on  sales  that 
they  could  earn  in  North  America  or  Europe.  British  Guiana’s  interest  will 
;  mainly  be  the  wage  bills  and  the  employment  which  they  generate  directly 
or  indirectly.  Tax  exemption,  both  of  income  tax  for  limited  periods  and 
of  import  duties  altogether,  constitute  a  real  inducement  Moreover,  since 
most  of  the  entrepreneurs  concerned  have  probably  never  heard  of  British 
i  Guiana,  it  is  important  to  reach  them  by  a  well-aimed  promotional  cam¬ 
paign.  An  Industrial  Development  Gorporation  on  the  lines  of  those  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Trinidad  and  Jamaica  is  needed,  which  would,  among  other 
things,  operate  trading  estates.  The  capital  per  worker  required  is  not 
nei^er.sarily  very  high;  in  the  garment  trade,  for  example,  non-factory  capital 
is  usually  of  the  order  of  $800-$l,000  per  worker,  and  the  factories  involved 
are  very  simple  structures. 

It  is  often  said  that  such  factories  only  come  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  tax  holidays,  and  are  likely  to  leave  when  these  concessions  run  out. 
This  objection  does  have  some  force,  (although  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  such  plants  would  be  any  more  temporary  than  the  present  sugar 
industry  in  B.G.  -®).  In  Puerto  Rico  and  Jamaica  especially,  really  clever 
planning  is  needed  to  get  a  viable  industrial  complex  underway.  British 
Guiana,  however,  is  more  fortunate,  since  this  is  only  envisaged  to  be  a 
temporary  solution  anyway.  In  fact  I  believe  that  several  firms  would 
remain  permanently,  especially  as  the  home  market  grows;  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  such  export  firms  have  to  be  efficient,  unlike  highly  pro¬ 
tected  firms  producing  for  the  home  market.  Moreover,  as  time  goes  on, 
local  enterprise  will  be  more  closely  involved.  Even  if  some  firms  do  leave 
however,  this  should  only  occur  after  heavy  industry  picks  up  momentum. 

The  details  of  such  a  programme  for  light  industry  need  not  concern  us 
in  this  brief  paper,  especially  as  there  are  several  excellent  precedents.  But 
it  might  be  worthwhile  to  point  out  that  such  foreign  entrepreneurs  might 
invest  in  British  Guiana  with  considerably  more  confidence  and  prospect 
of  profit  if  it  were  part  of  a  larger  political  and  economic  unit;  this  is  also 
true  of  investors  in  heavy  industry.  I  would  not  presume  to  say  that  B.G. 
should  join  in  any  degree  the  Federation  of  the  West  Indies  (or  even  link 
up  with  Surinam  and  Cayenne,  which  are  in  some  ways  more  natural  econ¬ 
omic  partners),  but  she  does  have  to  consider  very  seriously  whether  asso¬ 
ciating  with  the  West  Indies  would  not  accelerate  her  possible  rate  of 
growth  considerably.  This  is  especially  true  if  by  so  doing  the  Guianese 
people  could  attain  much  greater  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  their  own 
affairs,  which  seems  to  me  utterly  essential  for  any  vigorous  expansion  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  type  adumbrated  here 

(c)  Planning  for  Heavy  Industry 

The  programme  for  heavy  industry  would  necessarily  be  a  long-term  one, 
calling  for  highly  trained  and  imaginative  process  and  power  engineers. 
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metallurgists  and  technical  economists  on  the  planning  staff,  as  well  as  for 
a  liberal  use  of  outside  consultants.  Not  much  more  than  leading  principles 
can  be  suggested  here. 

Fuel.  It  is  very  clear  that  no  sizeable  industrialization  can  proceed  without 
cheap  local  sources  of  fuel,  for  otherwise  only  mining  will  be  feasible. 
Unless  nuclear  technology  makes  unexpectedly  rapid  headway,  this  in  turn 
essentially  implies  a  careful  and  vigorous  search  for  hydro-electric  poten¬ 
tial.  It  seems  a  reasonable  certainty  that  such  cheap  power  is  potentially 
available  in  British  Guiana,  for  it  is  abundantly  so  in  Surinam,  whose  rivers 
have  very  similar  hydrological  regimes  to  those  in  B.G.  There  has  been 
one  large-scale  investigation  in  British  Guiana,  for  the  Demerara  Bauxite 
Company,  carried  out  by  another  subsidiary  of  Aluminium  Ltd.  Its  results 
were  not  encouraging,  but  this  cannot  be  considered  at  all  conclusive,  for 
several  reasons.  First,  it  was  carried  out  with  a  view  to  providing  power  for 
bauxite  and  alumina,  rather  than  aluminium,  and  since  such  aspects  as  load 
factors  differ  for  the  different  products,  the  latter  possibility  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  examined  in  detail.  Secondly,  the  project  was  considered  only 
as  a  pure  hydro-project.  The  possibility  of  thermal  back-up  might  make  an 
integrated  power  system  more  economical.  Thirdly,  it  was  an  investigation 
of  the  Demerara  River  only  (although  a  diversion  from  the  Essequibo  was 
investigated  as  part  of  the  project),  which  is  not  necessarily  the  most  suit¬ 
able  river  for  electric  power;  and  fourthly,  it  cannot  be  considered  an  en¬ 
tirely  disinterested  study.^® 

A  really  vigorous  approach  to  this  problem  of  determining  power  poten¬ 
tial  must  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  since  hydro-schemes  take 
so  long  to  get  into  operation.  It  is  depressing  that  the  Programme  (p.  30) 
allows  only  $700,000  for  all  hydrological  surveys  (most  of  which  will  be  in 
connection  with  drainage  and  irrigation.  This  should  immediately  be  heavily 
increased^®,  since  no  useful  planning  for  heavy  industry  can  start  without  it. 

It  is  important  also  to  press  ahead  with  investigation  into  other  subsidiary 
fuels.  Off-shore  oil  is  a  possibility.  Pressure  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  company  concerned  in  the  present  investigations  to  produce  its  results 
quickly  and,  if  favourable,  to  act  on  them  promptly.  Attention  should  also 
be  paid  to  the  building  of  access  roads  in  the  forests  to  ensure  supplies  of 
timber  and  charcoal;  the  vote  for  forestry  in  the  Programme  is  only  $550,000, 
and  all  of  that  is  for  a  timber  yard. 

Industry.  Once  hydro-potential  has  been  proved  (and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  it  will  be),  one  must  set  about  getting  the  projects  built.  The  sums  in¬ 
volved  are  so  large,  that  the  best  course  will  probably  be  to  get  foreign 
metallurgical  firms  interested  in  erecting  the  dams  themselves,  selling  spare 
power  to  the  national  power  authority  for  smaller  industries  and  domestic 
needs.  The  firms  involved  will  probably  be  aluminium  companies,  though  if 
an  economical  process  for  smelting  the  lateritic  ores  into  both  iron  and 
aluminium  is  discovered,  iron  and  steel  firms  might  also  be  interested®®.  It 
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is  very  likely  that  the  first  approaches  to  the  relevant  firms  ’*all  be  met  with 
refusals,  but  persistent  attempts  must  be  made  to  interest  them.  It  is  import¬ 
ant  to  be  thoroughly  aware  of  foreign  legislation,  such  as  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  Trading  Corporation  Act  of  the  U.S,,  that  might  make  it  advantageous 
for  foreign  firms  to  invest  in  British  Guiana,  and  to  be  willing  to  adjust  one’s 
own  legislation  to  take  advantage  of  this. 

There  is  a  peculiar  paradox  here  associated  with  attitudes  to  foreign  capital. 
If  investors  can  be  led  genuinely  to  believe  that  their  capital  is  welcomed, 
and  the  country  concerned  is  stable  both  politically  and  economically,  con¬ 
siderably  harder  bargains  can  be  struck  with  them  than  if  this  is  not  the 
case.  Negotiating  becomes  a  matter  of  hard-headed  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  there  is  not  complete  trust  in  the  seriousness  of  one’s  welcome  to 
foreign  capital,  considerably  greater  concessions  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  contract. 

The  planning  staff  will  have  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  on  feasibility 
studies,  which  would  assist  firms  to  assess  the  profit  possibilites.  Full 
examination  must  be  made  of  the  many  technical  complementarities  possible, 
such  as  the  alumina-caustic  soda-chlorine-wood-pulp  example  already  men¬ 
tioned;  this  calls  for  imagination  and  an  awareness  of  present  and  likely 
future  trends  in  the  appropriate  technologies.  One  must  be  very  careful  not 
to  think  in  terms  of  old  or  irrelevant  technologies,  especially  since  the 
natural  factor  endowments  in  British  Guiana  may  call  for  unusual  combin¬ 
ations  of  inputs  by  the  standard  of  other  countries  with  different  endow¬ 
ments.  The  resources  proved  already  are  so  large,  however,  that  given  cheap 
power,  many  large-scale  projects  should  prove  feasible. 

The  strategy  of  such  industrial  planning  is  clearly  difficult,  calling  for  hard, 
skilful  and  energetic  work  by  the  planning  staff  and  the  appropriate 
ministries;*^  far  more  work,  in  fact,  than  would  be  involved  in  running  a  few 
fairly  small  Government  factories  (though  that  possibility  is  certainly  not 
excluded  if,  in  some  lines  essential  to  the  complex,  foreign  capital  cannot  be 
induced  to  operate).  It  is  clear  also  that  little  that  is  useful  can  be  said  at 
this  juncture.  Prolonged  study  is  needed,  study  which  has  not  been  under¬ 
taken  by  any  of  B.G’s  many  visiting  experts,  partly  because  the  time  available 
was  usually  far  too  short  and  partly  because  their  expertise  was  not  in  the 
appropriate  areas  for  work  of  this  sort;  this  paper  is  no  exception  to  that  rule. 

(d)  Exploration  of  Resources 

The  discussion  of  industry  has  mentioned  only  those  natural  resources 
which  are  known  to  be  available,  apart  from  hydro-power,  which  is  a  near- 
certaintv,  and  oil,  which  is  sufficiently  uncertain  to  have  had  little  stress  laid 
upon  it  here.  But  further  exploration  may  well  uncover  larger  quantities  of 
existing  minerals  (large  new  deposits  of  bauxite  have  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  near  the  Pakaraimas),  and  substantial  deposits  of  new  minerals. 
The  Programme  allots  only  $2.8m.  to  geological,  topographical  and  aerial 
surveys,  which  is  not  much  of  an  increase  on  the  old  plan  *®.  This  expendi- 
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ture  should  be  increased,  so  that  more  rapid  headway  may  be  made  with 
the  preparation  of  a  geological  map,  and  with  the  aerial  and  geo-physical 
surveys.  Admittedly  this  is  “wild”  money;  the  returns  are  extremely  un¬ 
certain,  but  they  are  potentially  so  great  that  it  is  worth  the  risk.  The 
common  economic  criterion  of  maximizing  the  mathematically  expected 
return  would  certainly  indicate  a  larger  vote  under  this  head.  Additional 
work  may  also  be  required  to  help  the  industrial  planners,  e.g.  in  proving 
reserves  in  already  known  deposits.  Full  use  should  be  made  of  geological 
surveys  by  private  firms.  This  requires  a  careful  examination  of  one’s 
mining  laws  to  see  that  they  fit  in  with  overseas  tax  laws.  But  stringent 
conditions  must  also  be  made  to  see  that  a  minimum  level  of  exploration  is 
carried  out  and  that  samples  of  all  minerals  found  are  sent  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

(e)  Commercial  and  Financial  Implications. 

The  changing  structure  of  the  Guianese  economy  will  obviously  require 
reappraisal  of  its  existing  commercial  and  financial  arrangements.  It  has 
already  been  suggested  above  that  some  closer  association  with  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  the  West  Indies  might,  by  encouraging  foreign  investors,  result  in 
a  faster  rate  of  growth;  such  a  possibility  needs  to  be  investigated  closely. 
In  any  event,  it  appears  very  probable  that  British  Guiana  will  have  to 
realize  more  firmly  its  geographical  position  —  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  with  good  access  to  Western  Europe  and  West  Africa.  At  present  B.G. 
looks  in  most  things  towards  the  United  Kingdom;  although  in  absolute 
terms  such  a  connection  is  likely  to  continue  at  least  at  the  same  level,  the 
relative  importance  of  Britain  \vill  gradually  shrink,  as  it  has  in  Jamaica 
and  Trinidad,  both  as  a  trading  partner  and  as  a  source  of  finance  and 
e.xpertise. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  determine  a  suitable  level  of  the 
Government’s  investment  programme.  This  seems  a  futile  exercise  until 
one  has  investigated  in  a  realistic  way  the  good  income-generating  projects 
which  are  available.  It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  a  programme  at  the 
existing  level  of  $I10m.  would  be  adequate  (Surinam’s  programme  repre¬ 
sents  twice  the  investment  per  capita).  The  financing  of  a  larger  programme 
would,  it  is  true,  be  a  real  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  probable 
that  a  carefully  planned  long-term  programme  would  be  able  to  command 
a  larger  grant  from  the  U.K.  Government  than  hitherto.®®  A  greater  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  possibility  of  raising  loans  in  London  backed  by  the  U.K. 
Government  is  certainly  needed;  loans  from  the  West  German  market 
may  also  be  available  at  attractive  rates  in  the  coming  decade.  Certainly 
a  much  firmer  attempt  must  be  made  to  increase  the  proportion  of  finance 
coming  from  budget  surpluses.  Only  a  $1.1  m.  surplus  is  budgeted  for 
1960,  which  is  only  about  4*/2  per  cent  of  the  total  planned  development 
expenditure  ®^.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  limits  of  taxable  capacity  have 
yet  been  reached,  compared  with  such  a  country  as  Jamaica,  while  a  larger 
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and  more  eflBciently  run  programme  will  itself  tend  to  produce  considerably 
greater  revenue  (and  admittedly,  higher  current  expenditure  as  well;  but 
the  surplus  should  rise). 

British  Guiana  also  needs  to  consider  very  seriously  whether  existing 
monetary  arrangements  are  the  most  appropriate  for  long-term  growth.  Is 
it  worthwhile  to  have  an  almost  complete  freedom  from  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  problems  in  return  for  a  complete  lack  of  control  over  its  local  money 
supply?  Is  it,  in  other  words,  a  good  idea  to  have  a  Currency  Board  rather 
than  a  Central  Bank?  Such  a  question  cannot  possibly  be  answered  with¬ 
out  considerable  study;  but  one  should  be  careful  not  to  dismiss  out  of 
hand  the  idea  of  a  Central  Bank.  First,  it  is  unlikely  that,  if  development 
proceeds  on  the  basis  of  large  imports  of  foreign  capital,  there  will  be 
many  balance  of  payments  problems;  secondly,  the  objection  that  such  small 
countries  cannot  have  Central  Banks  is  forestalled  by  the  example  of  Suri¬ 
nam,  which  is  half  the  size  and  has  a  very  useful  and  well-run  Central 
Bank;  thirdly,  if  there  is  to  be  some  association  with  the  West  Indies,  this 
could  also  incllide  association  with  the  Federal  Bank,  although  the  merits 
of  such  a  procedure  would,  again,  require  realistic  investigation. 

V.  Conclusion 

The  main  thesis  of  this  article  has  been  that  the  present  five-year  pro¬ 
gramme  of  investment  by  the  Government  of  British  Guiana  will  not  bring 
about  a  satisfactory  rate  of  economic  growth  during  the  period,  and  —  more 
importantly  —  does  not  lay  the  foundations  of  sustainable  future  growth. 
The  short-term  failure  is  chiefly  due  to  a  failure  to  test  existing  projects 
realistically  for  their  contribution  to  the  generation  of  income  and  employ¬ 
ment;  the  long-term  failure  represents  a  failure  of  the  imagination  on  the 
part  of  those  responsible  for  formulating  long-range  policy. 

The  firmest  recommendation  that  this  paper  makes  is  that  a  start  should 
be  made  immediately  on  tlie  recruitment  of  a  sizeable,  highly  trained  and 
imaginative  planning  staff,  whose  job  it  would  be  to  devise  a  fresh  pro¬ 
gramme  and  to  prepare  long-range  plans.  Several  suggestions  have  been 
made  here  about  the  main  features  of  such  a  programme  and  such  plans. 
There  are  very  clear  indications,  based  on  the  relative  factor  endowments 
in  B.G.,  that  the  long-term  aim  should  be  a  complex  of  heavy  industries; 
this  implies  also  certain  policies  for  the  transitional  phase.  That  any  viable 
future  will  probably  depend  mainly  on  heavy  industry,  I  believe  to  be 
incontrovertible  But  the  various  detailed  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  here  towards  implementing  that  decision,  although  made  after  some 
consideration,  need  deep  and  hard  further  study.  British  Guiana  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  the  advice  of  visiting  experts;  the  time  has  come  to  have  a  large, 
permanent  staff  of  planners,  who  will  be  able  to  give  that  continuous  and 
sympathetic  application  to  British  Guiana’s  problems  which  their  difficulty 
and  complexity  —  and  promise  —  demand.  No  quantity  of  temporary  out- 
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side  advisers,  however  eminent  and  of  whatever  political  persuasion,  can 
take  the  place  of  this  essential  requirement. 

I  am  reconciled  in  advance  to  the  near-certainty  that  the  approach  sketch¬ 
ed  in  this  paper  will  be  described  as  “unrealistic”,  or  even  politically 
“impossible”,  although  it  rests  quite  firmly  on  the  distribution  of  natural 
resources  possessed  by  British  Guiana,  and  is  broadly  similar  to  that  being 
pursued  with  success  by  an  even  smaller  neighbouring  country,  whose 
physical  features  and  ethnic  composition  are  very  similar  to  those  of  B.G. 
Much  opposition  to  the  idea  of  heavy  industry  is  based  on  half-baked 
notions  of  what  is  appropriate  to  an  equatorial  country.  Moreover,  what 
alternative  is  there?  The  present  official  approach  is  a  recipe  for  relative 
stagnation  on  the  economic  side,  and  probable  explosion  on  the  political 
side.  The  alternative  approach  sketched  here  offers  the  distinct  possibility 
of  rapid  expansion;  at  worst,  one  would  be  no  worse  off  than  under  the 
present  policies,  since  the  agricultural  side  would  not  be  neglected. 

Yet  the  approach  of  this  paper  is  unrealistic  in  the  present  Guianese  con¬ 
text.  It  calls  for  qualities  of  imagination  and  drive  at  all  levels  of  the 
society,  especially  the  highest,  which  are  not  —  to  be  frank  —  very  evident 
in  present-day  British  Guiana.  This  lack  is  understandable  in  view  of  the 
oppressive  nature  of  foreign  government  and  capital  in  the  past,  and  their 
paternalistic  nature  at  present.  But  Guianese  leadership  must  challenge 
and  overcome  this  barrier  if  rapid  progress  is  to  be  made.  Any  other  solu¬ 
tion  implies  either  miserably  low  incomes,  or  continuing  charity,  which  is 
a  terrible  blow  to  a  nation’s  self-respect.  The  qualities  required  are  cer¬ 
tainly  there,  as  they  are  in  nearly  every  society  (witness  the  striking  resur¬ 
gence  of  Puerto  Rico  and  Jamaica  after  years  of  stagnation).  But  they  are 
latent  and  need  to  be  called  forth  by  wise  and  vigorous  leadership.  There 
is  a  great  opportunity  to  co-operate  in  the  task  of  enlarging  the  national 
dividend,  rather  than  in  continuing  the  present  quarrels  over  the  distribution 
of  a  relatively  fixed  amount.  Most  of  all,  the  people  need  to  be  given  a 
clearly  defined  national  objective,  in  the  form  of  a  desirable  and  attainable 
long-run  economic  and  social  structure  towards  which  they  can  all  work; 
and  this  requires  intelligent  and  brave  leadership  at  both  the  political  and 
economic  levels.  Given  this,  many  of  the  present  barriers  which  seem  so 
insuperable  —  the  problems  of  independence  and  of  racial  division  —  will 
be  far  easier  of  solution.  Without  it  the  economic  and  social  future  of 
British  Guiana  will  be  bleak. 


Notes 

Although  I  have  had  the  benefit  of  many  conversations  with  —  and  much  information 
from  —  persons  prominent  in  Guianese  public  life,  the  calculations  and  conclusions  are 
my  responsibility  alone.  I  have  also  learned  a  great  deal  from  talks  with  Government 
officials  in  Puerto  Rico,  Trinidad  and  Surinam. 

In  order  to  save  space,  Sessional  Paper  No.  5  will  be  referred  to  as  Programme;  Mr. 
Berrill’s  study  as  Report;  and  the  national  accounts  study  of  British  Guiana  by  Dr. 
O’Loughlin  (Social  and  Economic  Studies,  8,  March  1959)  —  which  has  been  of  great 
value  —  as  O’Lougfdin. 
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My  terms  of  trade  index  was  obtained  sts  follows: 

(a)  Exports:  Official  index,  which  is  reliable,  since  three  products  (sugar,  bauxite  and 
rice)  account  for  over  90  per  cent  of  exports. 

(b)  Imports:  O’Loughlin’s  index  (p.  74)  covered  only  a  non-random  28  per  cent  of 
total  imports,  and  so  cannot  be  considered  altogether  reliable.  As  an  alternative,  I  used 
the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  Jamaican  and  Trinidad  indices  of  unit  values  of  imports, 
as  given  in  Quarterly  Digest  of  Colonial  Statistics,  October  1959.  The  Jamaican  index 
is  influenced  by  large  quantities  of  investment  goods,  which  have  been  rising  in  price 
relative  to  other  types  of  goods;  while  the  Trinidadian  index  is  affected  by  relatively 
sluggish  oil  prices.  A  mean  between  them  offers  a  very  rough-and-ready  compromise, 
pending  the  construction  of  a  reliable  Guianese  index. 

The  Report  is  misleading  in  its  picture  of  the  past  rates  of  increase  of  physical  pro¬ 
duction.  Thus  it  says  of  bauxite:  “world  consumption  was  rising  at  over  10  per  cent  a 
year  and  the  value  of  British  Guiana’s  exports  rose  by  nearly  a  half  in  the  quinquennium 
[1952/7].”  This  does  not  actually  say  that  B.G’s  bauxite  production  rose  substantially 

in  physical  terms  (it  fell  from  2.4  million  tons  in  1952  to  2.2  million  tons  in  1957), 

but  to  the  unwary  reader  it  certainly  implies  it. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  necessarily  wrong  in  assuming,  as  the  official  projections  do, 
that  during  the  Programme  revenue  will  rise  at  6  per  cent,  even  though  national  income 

will  rise  at  not  much  more  than  half  of  that.  It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that 

estimated  revenue  in  the  1960  Budget  is,  at  $51.6  million,  about  $2  million  below  the 
estimates  prepared  for  the  Report,  and  the  revenue  surplus  for  1960  ($1.1  million)  also 
from  $2  to  $3  million  below  the  original  estimate.  'This  is  not  a  very  encouraging  start. 

Because  the  underlying  assumptions  of  the  Report  are  so  odd,  I  shall  not  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  detailed  examination  of  the  calculations  of  borrowing  capacity  etc.  which 
the  Report  contains,  although  several  of  its  remarks  about  the  unnecessary  conservatism 
of  the  Currency  Board’s  and  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank’s  policies  are  very  pertinent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Report’s  estimates  of  the  borrowing  required  for  differing  levels 
of  the  Development  Programme  make  the  very  odd  assumption  that  the  revenue  surplus 
will  be  the  same  for  each  level  of  the  Programme,  from  $110  million  to  $200  million. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Programme  maintains  (p.  10)  “that  200,000  acres  of  new  land 
will  be  made  available  for  cultivation  by  the  end  of  1964”.  On  examination,  however, 
this  200,000  turns  out  to  be  the  amount  that  the  projects  concerned  will  supply  on 
completion  (p.  27).  The  Mahaica/Mahaicony/.'Vbary  Stage  1  project  of  70,000  acres  will 
be  only  40  per  cent  complete  by  1964  (28,000  acres);  the  text  estimate  of  Miscel- 
kineous  Works  (p.  30)  is  32,000  acres,  compared  with  the  45,000  acres  of  the  table 
on  p.  10;  and  if  we  allow  15  per  cent  for  drainage  canals  etc.  as  well  (see  footnote  9 
below),  then  the  200,000  acres  shrinks  to  123,000  acres.  This  is  closer  to  the  Report’s  esti¬ 
mate;  in  any  case  the  Programme  forecasts  that  only  65,000  acres  of  this  new  acreage  will 
be  in  rice  (p.  21).  This  leaves  a  balance  of  .58,000  acres,  much  of  which  will  be  in 
pasture,  with  farms  of  up  to  60  acres  per  family. 

The  Report  also  envisages  a  Supplementary  Programme  of  another  $25.0  million  in  case, 
by  1962,  it  looks  as  though  B.G.  would  be  able  to  afford  more  funds.  This  allots 
another  $6  million  to  Health,  another  $10  million  to  Roads,  $5  m.  to  Credits,  and  $4  m. 
to  Housing.  But  the  earlier  calculations  in  this  paper  indicate  that  this  additional  expen¬ 
diture  will  be  unlikely,  unless  there  is  a  favourable  swing  in  the  terms  of  trade. 

Two  of  these  many  voices  are  to  be  heard  in  the  International  Bank  Report  on  British 
Guiana  (The  Economic  Development  of  British  Guiana,  Johns  Hopkins,  1953).  "Im¬ 
provements  needed  to  increase  local  rice  production  are  more  of  an  intensive  nature 
(yield  per  acre)  than  extensive  (expansion  of  acreage)”  (p.  148);  “the  process  of 
agricultural  intensification  cannot  proceed  rapidly. . .  .  the  principal  contribution  must 
come  through  expansion  of  the  cultivable  area”  (p.  187).  Such  divergences  of  opinion 
must  necessarily  go  unresolved  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  cost  the  various  alternatives. 
Again,  the  Bank  Mission  reported  (p.  245)  a  conflict  of  opinion  about  the  amount  of 
water  needed  for  cane,  ranging  between  3  and  7  acre-feet  per  acre.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  efficient  agricultural  planning  can  proceed  in  the  face  of  such  discrepancies  in 
engineering  information. 

’This  is  in  apparent  contradiction  to  the  Programme  (p.  27),  which  claims  that  the 
scheme  will  bring  in  33,000  acres.  But  if  we  allow  15  per  cent  for  drainage  canals 
etc.  (IBRD  Report,  p.  198),  this  brings  the  net  utilizable  acreage  down  to  the  figure 
in  the  text. 
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Ten  Year  Plan,  Colombo,  1959,  p.  81.  Similar  projects  in  Surinam  incur  direct 
capital/output  ratios  of  4:1,  largely  by  growing  other  crops  besides  rice;  even  4:1  is  a 
high  ratio  compared  with  some  branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  There  are,  of 
course,  compelling  political  and  social  reasons  for  relatively  heavy  investment  in  agri¬ 
culture.  Even  so,  we  have  seen  that  Surinam  is  putting  only  25  per  cent  of  its 
programme  into  agriculture  and  yet  getting  probably  as  much  income  with  it  as  B.G.  is 
with  her  50  per  cent,  because  of  more  efficient  use  of  resources. 

In  this  I  would  agree  with  O’Loughlin  (pp.  84-85)  in  her  criticism  of  the  IBRD  Report. 
In  that  Report  only  a  page  or  two  is  given  to  inland  waterways,  compared  with  eighteen 
pages  devoted  to  a  tendentious  defence  of  the  existing  railway  system.  Compare  the 
IBRD  Report  on  Surinam:  “Surinam  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with  an  ideal  means 
for  the  cheap  transport  of  bulk  goods;  i.e.  a  far-flung  network  of  navigable  rivers  and 
coastal  lanes.  Properly  exploited,  they  could  accommodate  an  indefinite  growth  of  traffic 
without  much  capital  outlay  and  at  minimum  operating  expense.  Every  effort  should 
therefore  be  made  to  reap  the  fullest  possible  benefit  from  this  precious  natural  asset” 
(p.  230).  This  is  a  startling  difference  in  emphasis  from  that  in  the  British  Guiana 
IBRD  Report. 

It  is  symptomatic  of  the  malaise  and  isolation  in  which  B.G.  currently  finds  itself  that 
no  one  that  I  met  there  knew  anything  at  all  of  the  exciting  developments  taking  place 
in  Surinam,  of  which  I  had  heard  from  the  planning  organizations  of  Puerto  Rico.  And 
this  in  a  country  whose  capital  is  only  45  minutes  aeroplane  journey  from  Paramaribo. 

“.  It  is  perhaps  not  irrelevant  to  point  out  that  the  British  Guiana  IBRD  mission  consisted 
of  eight  members,  of  whom  three  were  concerned  with  agriculture,  one  with  transport, 
and  none  with  industry;  while  Surinam’s  mission  (whose  conclusions  were  qualitatively 
different  from  B.G’s)  consisted  of  six  members,  one  of  whom  was  in  agriculture,  one 
a  transportation  economist,  and  one  an  adviser  on  industry,  mining  and  power.  Each 
mission  had  a  chief  of  mission,  an  economist,  and  an  advisei  on  forestry. 

One  must  beware  of  the  spurious  neatness  of  five  year  plans.  They  tend  to  produce  a 
grasshopper’s  eye  view,  which,  however  a;H>ropriate  for  large  countries,  are  not  appro¬ 
priate  for  small  nations,  which  need  a  judicious  and  simultaneous  holding  of  a  worm’s 
eye  view  and  a  bird’s  eye  view.  They  are  all  right  for  public  relations  purposes,  but 
should  be  taken  cum  grano  salts  by  the  central  planners.  Many  long-term  developments 
require  action  now;  thus  Puerto  Rico  is  planning  its  educational  programme  now  after 
a  dotailed  study  of  the  likely  needs  of  the  economy  in  1975;  Surinam  is  already  worry¬ 
ing  about  the  short-fall  in  power  rupplies  likely  between  1967  and  1970. 

’This  is  just  one  example  of  what  is  apparently  a  pervasive  fact  —  that  British  Guiana 
is  havmg  to  pay  high  sums  for  inefficient  work  in  some  lines  of  activity.  To  take  three 
more:  the  projected  telephone  modernization  will  have  cost  $9-$10  million  by  completion; 
the  modernization  of  the  Surinam  system  will  cost  less  than  $V2  m.  Even  allowing  for 
differences  of  scope  and  area,  this  seems  a  remarkable  discrepancy.  Again,  the  road 
system  in  B.G.  is  notoriously  bad  in  the  quahty  of  its  surfaces,  even  though  large  sums 
aro  spent  both  in  capital  charges  and  in  maintenance  costs;  yet  the  road  system  around 
Paramaribo  which  has  the  same  underlying  soil  structure,  is  a  pleasure  to  drive  on. 
Thirdly,  several  mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  drainage  schemes  (e.g.  the  Torani 
canal),  which  indicate  faulty  planning  as  well  as  execution. 

One  wonders  to  what  extent  these  inefficiencies  could  be  reduced  by  a  less¬ 
ened  dependence  on  U.K.  consultants  and  contractors,  who  are  not  always  the  most 
experienced  operators  in  the  particular  field  concerned  (e.g.  there  are  no  large  drain¬ 
age  works  in  the  U.K.  compared  with  Holland,  and  no  large  hydro-electric  projects 
compared  with  the  U.S.A.  or  the  U.S.S.R.). 

**.  Ten  Year  Plan  for  Surinam,  Surinam  Planning  Bureau  (1954)  pp.  57-58. 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  Guianese  educational  system  to  make  detailed  recom¬ 
mendations,  but  one  or  two  general  points  should  be  made.  The  more  advanced  stages 
of  education  should  not  be  such  as  to  cause  students  to  detach  themselves  from  the 
society  in  which  they  will  have  to  live.  It  was  a  Guianese  student  at  U.C.W.I.  who  told 
me  that  in  some  Government  posts  in  rural  districts  in  B.G.,  "one  would  be  the  only 
graduate  in  the  area",  wdth  the  implication  that  society  was  therefore  reduced,  like  the 
Duke  of  Dorset’s  club  in  Zuleika  Dobson,  to  a  group  so  exclusive  that  it  had  only  one 
member.  An  industrial  society  cannot  function  with  such  attitudes  prevailing  —  which 
is  one  good  reason  for  having  an  industrial  society. 

Associated  with  this  is  the  problem  that  many  Guianese  students  who  train  abroad 
fail  to  return,  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  opportunity  in  B.G.  As  the  society  trans¬ 
forms  itself  into  a  genuinely  expanding  economy  this  cause  will  become  less  valid.  But 
in  th«  awkward  transitional  phase,  the  Government  must  be  firm  in  requiring  that  any 
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grants  that  it  makes  be  conditional  on  students  returning  to  B.G.  for  a  minimum  of  say, 
five  years,  the  penalty  being  repayment  of  the  whole  grant  at  a  fairly  stiff  rate  of  interest 
in  a  short  time.  It  is  true  that  many  students  will  be  unhappy  at  the  prospect  of  re¬ 
turning,  but  I  would  take  the  —  perhaps  cynical  —  view  that  the  dissatisfaction  which 
many  of  the  returning  students  will  feel  with  Guianese  society,  in  comparison  with  those 
in  which  they  studied,  will  lead  them  to  be  a  potent  force  for  change.  It  is  a  corollary 
of  this  “tough”  policy,  however,  that  returning  graduates  should  immediately  be  well 
utilized  at  good  rates  of  pay;  the  existing  civil  service,  and  even  business  attitudes  to 
such  technically  qualified  personnel  apparently  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Certainly  many 
technicians  feel  that  they  are  not  being  given  enough  opportunity;  even  if  this  is  objec¬ 
tively  false,  the  feelings  that  they  have  are  themselves  facts,  and  do  not  make  for 
eflBciency. 

The  following  recommendations  are  influenced  by  the  excellent  work  of  the 
Surinam  Bureau  Landelijke  Opbouw  (Bureau  of  Rural  Development),  which  is  one  of 
the  Ck>venunent  planning  organizations.  Its  functions  are  those  described  in  the  text;  it 
does  not  execute  projects,  leaving  this  to  the  agricultural  departments.  While  it  has  not 
yet  overcome  many  of  the  difiBcult  problems  in  this  field,  distinct  progress  has  been  and 
is  being  made  in  getting  a  higher  income  return  on  agricultural  investment.  The  staff 
of  this  bureau  consists  of  one  or  more  of  agricultural  engineers,  agricultural  economists, 
soil  scientists  and  sociologists. 

Not  enough  energy  seems  to  be  going  into  the  exploration  of  alternative  crops  for  the 
coastal  plains  of  British  Guiana.  Thus  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Programme  of  bananas, 
whereas  Surinam  (admittedly  with  the  advantage  of  the  Common  Market  —  but  then 
B.G.  has  Britain  and  Canada)  is  putting  a  third  of  her  planned  new  acreage  into 
bananas,  as  well  as  a  third  into  rice.  The  soil  conditions  do  not  appear  to  be  essen¬ 
tially  different.  Again,  it  is  widely  stated  that  cocoa  does  not  do  well  on  the  coastal 
plains.  Yet  the  IBRD  Mission  to  Surinam  recorded  (p.  134)  that  'the  heavy,  generally 
badly  drained  soils  in  which  cacao  is  found  [in  Surinam]  are  such  a  contrast  to  the 
"deep,  well-drained  friable  loams”  which  agriculturists  usually  recommend  for  tree  crops 
that  it  is  surprising  that  the  cacao  tree  does  so  well  in  Surinam.  The  Mission  saw 
trees  40  and  50  years  old  —  witch-broom  infected,  it  is  sad  to  add  —  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  tree  grows  well  on  the  coastal  plain.  Its  root  systems  have  adapted 
themselves  to  a  heavy  clay,  with  barely  two  to  three  feet  of  dry  soil  in  the  dry  season 
above  the  i)ermanently  wet  zone  which  we  may  crudely  call  a  "water  table”.  Instead 
of  the  normal,  long  main  tap  root,  the  cacao  tree  here  sends  out  fairly  strong  laterals 
with  numerous  fibrous  roots,  or  has  a  root  system  composed  almost  entirely  of  a  net 
of  fibrous  roots.  In  those  cases  where  deeper  roots  had  penetrated  the  water  table,  the 
roots  had  died’. 

An  example  of  the  misuse  of  the  price  mechanism  is  the  machinery  pool  maintained  by 
the  C^vemment,  which  leases  out  machinery  at  a  subsidized  rate.  This  has  three  effects: 
farmers  do  not  use  the  machinery  as  intensively  as  they  would  if  it  were  dearer;  they 
abo  prefer  to  wait  in  queues  for  the  machinery  rather  than  pay  higher  prices  to  private 
hirers  of  machinery,  a  fact  which  inhibits  private  investment;  and  the  government  loses 
money.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  government  housing.  Very  often  paternalistic  govern¬ 
ments  are  not  aware  of  the  inhibiting  effects  on  private  investment  of  their  price  policies. 
Much  small  investment  in  such  things  as  housing,  transport  and  machinery  is  frustrated 
by  this  paternalism;  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  investor  either  hoards,  or  puts  his  cash 
into  useless  occupations  like  shopkeeping,  or  vicious  ones  like  money-lending;  or  puts  it 
around  his  wife’s  neck,  in  the  form  of  jewellery. 

It  b  sometimes  said  that  rice  farming  is  essential  since  other  crops  (e.g.  cocoa  and 
coconuts)  have  a  long  gestation  period.  But  this  is  simply  a  matter  of  good  credit  policy, 
and  of  ensuring  that  each  farm  b  itself  suitably  diversified.  It  seems  odd  to  have  a 
long-term  programme  for  settlers  who  have  such  short  horizons;  it  should  be  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  planning  to  enable  the  farmer  to  lengthen  hb  horizons. 

One  crop  that  might  well  repay  considerable  investigation  b  tea,  the  long-term  demand 
for  which  would  be  favourable.  ’Thb  would  seem  to  be  best  cultivated  in  the  Pakaraima 
mountains  of  the  south-west.  It  might  be  worth  a  determined  effort  to  interest  one  of 
the  large  Britbh  or  American  tea  companies,  although  of  course  there  are  real  prob¬ 
lems,  the  most  important  of  which  is  probably  the  development  of  mechanized  plucking 
and  weeding,  since  British  Guiana  is  —  one  hopes!  —  unlikely  to  be  a  source  of  the 
very  low-paid  labour  force  usually  used  in  such  countries  as  India  and  Ceylon. 

Perhaps  a  word  should  be  said  about  sugar  in  B.G.  It  seems  unlikely  that  there  will 
be  any  expansion  in  acreage,  much  more  likely  that  the  acreage  will  shrink,  perhaps 
rapidly.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  these  acres  are  not  left  idle.  Again 
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this  is  best  done,  as  in  the  case  of  all  idle  lands,  not  by  direct  compulsion,  but  by 
using  the  tax  system  to  ensure  that  it  is  very  costly  to  keep  it  idle.  It  was  suggested  to 
me  in  B.G.  that  this  might  suitably  be  done  by  putting  a  tax  on  all  land,  and  letting 
people  claim  exemption  if  it  is  in  good  cultivation.  This  would  put  the  onus  on  the 
owner,  and  would  save  the  insuperably  difficult  administration  problem  of  fair  assess¬ 
ment.  By  making  the  tax  progressive,  with  an  exemption  limit  of  say  10  to  20  acres, 
one  could  reduce  considerably  the  number  of  claims  for  exemption  that  would  be  made. 

This  sounds  a  tough  policy,  and  it  is.  But  drained  and  irrigated  land  is  a  scarce 
commodity  in  B.G.,  and  taxing  is  a  fairer  and  more  efficient  method  than  direct  physical 
controls  in  driving  such  land  into  actual  cultivation. 

The  Report  is  very  pessimistic  about  industry  in  general  and  export  industry  in  particular 
(p.  24);  “Such  cases  are  rare.  Most  new  ventures  start  on  a  home-market  base  and 
hope  to  expand  later”.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  recent  trends  towards  export  industries  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  West 
Indies.  This  is  borne  out  by  his  statement  (p.  23)  that  “Competitive  bidding  by  Carib¬ 
bean  countries  for  new  capital ....  [by  tax  holidays] ...  .seems  to  me  to  have  reached 
absurd  heights”, ....  “The  five-year  tax  holiday ....  [which  B.G.  already  has]....  and  the 
right  to  duty-free  imports,  followed  by  special  depreciation  allowances,  all  mean  a  loss 
of  Government  revenue”;  its  conclusion  “is  to  stop  the  policy  of  encouraging  industry  by 
tax  holidays”.  This  ignores  the  rather  elementary  consideration  that  if  the  firms  refuse 
to  come  in  the  absence  of  concessions,  one  has  no  tax  revenue  to  lose,  and  one  loses 
in  addition  the  incomes  (and  personal  and  indirect  taxes)  generated  by  the  firm’s 
activities.  And  the  evidence  of  Puerto  Rico  is  very  strongly  that  firms  are  initially 
attracted  by  the  idea  of  tax  concessions,  even  though,  having  come,  they  may  well  remain 
for  more  firmly-based  reasons. 

Compare  D.  F.  Ross’s  paper  (Social  and  Economic  Studies,  6,  1957)  p.  340.  This 
paper  is  a  useful  introduction  to  Fomento’s  pioneering  techniques.  It  is  true  that  Puerto 
Rico  has  benefited  from  its  customs  union  with  the  U.S.A.;  but  this  union  does  have 
the  drawback  —  if  it  is  one  —  of  ensuring  that  its  industries  are  efficient  enough  to 
be  competitive  with  the  U.S.,  plus  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  conform  broadly  to 
U.S.  minimum  wage  legislation.  Puerto  Rico  has  had  great  advantages,  but  this  should 
not  disguise  the  fact  that  she  has  made  brilliant  use  of  them.  It  is  no  good  complain¬ 
ing  that  such  advantages  are  unique,  until  one  has  tried  —  also  brilliantly  —  to  see 
what  one  can  do  in  this  field;  Jamaica  and  Trinidad  are  doing  quite  well. 

”.  There  might  also  be  considerable  economies  of  scale,  and  desirable  uniformities  of 
incentives,  in  attracting  foreign  entrepreneurs  if  the  various  Industrial  Development  Cor¬ 
porations  could  work  in  harmony. 

Tourism  could  play  a  useful  role  in  the  industrialization  process.  .Although  it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  anyone  would  wish  to  visit  the  coastal  regions,  the  interior  could  usefully 
be  exploited,  especially  if  there  were  a  chain  of  small,  simple  but  well-run  guest-houses 
at  interesting  spots  in  the  mountains  and  savannahs.  This  would  yield  income  of  itself, 
while  the  people  attracted  would  mostly  be  the  more  adventurous  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  class,  some  of  whom  might  be  induced  to  invest  in  the  country. 

The  Brokopondo  project  will  yield  power  at  a  cost  of  the  order  of  3  mills  per  unit 
(0.3  U.S.  cents);  this  is  certainly  cheap  enough  for  aluminium  smelting.  By  judicious 
use  of  discriminating  tariffs,  exploiting  daily  load  factors,  it  could  be  made  available 
even  cheaper  for  some  chemical  industries.  The  Brokopondo  project,  moreover,  is  on 
the  Surinam  River  which,  like  the  Demerara,  is  not  the  largest  river  in  its  territory. 
Other  rivers  in  Surinam,  such  as  the  Marowijne  and  the  Corentyne  have  much  larger 
power  potentials;  the  latter  could  perhaps  be  exploited  jointly  with  British  Guiana. 
There  have  also  been  some  general  surveys  by  the  U.K.  power  consultants,  but  these 
have  been  conservative.  It  might  be  better  to  try  in  addition  other  consultants  from 
countries  such  as  France  and  the  U.S.,  which  have  more  experience  in  hydro-power 
projects,  so  that  the  various  assessments  could  be  compared.  This  was  Surinam’s  method, 
and  it  appears  to  have  worked  well. 

**.  One  reason  for  this  small  expenditure  lies  partly  in  the  intention  to  bring  in  a  U.K. 
group  to  build  and  operate  thermal  stations  as  a  self-financing  project.  This  is  a  very 
sensible  idea  for  the  short  to  medium  run,  since  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  power 
for  the  increasing  demands  from  agriculture  and  the  new  light  industries.  But  the 
long-run  supply  of  really  cheap  power  ( which  cannot  be  obtainable  with  present  — .  or 
even  probable  future  —  thermal  technology)  is  essential  for  heavy  industry;  and  a  start 
must  therefore  be  made  immediately. 

The  Programme  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  a  number  of  these  self-financing 
industrial  projects  may  be  implemented;  indeed  the  new  glass  factory  falls  into  this  category. 
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and  others,  such  as  a  small  hydro-scheme  for  domestic  consumers,  may  well  be  negotiated 
during  the  plan  period.  These  are  a  welcome  addition  in  some  ways,  but  the  danger 
is  that,  by  concentrating  on  thoiie  projects  that  will  yield  high  rates  of  interest  and 
profit,  the  Government  may  miss  the  much  more  important  criterion  of  income-generating 
potential,  while  there  may  be  a  tendency  to  misuse  the  price  mechanism  either  to 
earn  high  Government  revenue,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  over-subsidize  such  things 
as  rural  electrification.  There  is  also  the  danger  that  this  approach  will  probably  lead  to 
a  very  “spotty”  industrial  structure,  to  the  detriment  of  a  carefully  planned  pattern. 
These  projects  can  certainly  play  an  important  part  within  a  complete  frame,  however; 
the  concern  of  this  paper  is  to  emphasize  the  need  for  intelligent  creation  of  such  a 
frame,  for  the  industrial  history  of  underdeveloped  countries  is  littered  with  the  debris 
of  projects  that  stagnated  or  broke  down  after  an  auspicious  start.  And  one  main  reason 
for  this  has  been  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  the  structure  of  economic  activity.  On 
this  subject,  see  tbe  profoundly  stimulating  book  by  Albert  Hirschman;  The  Strategy  of 
Economic  Development,  Yale,  1958. 

The  World  Bank  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  alternative  source  of  finance,  and  certainly 
could  be.  But  the  generation  of  very  large  quantities  of  cheap  power  clearly  calls  for 
a  very  large-scale  user,  such  as  an  aluminium  or  steel  plant;  and  since  large  foreign 
capital  is  required  for  this  anyway,  it  would  seem  sensible  to  try  hard  first  to  arrange 
a  “package  deal”,  rather  than  going  into  debt  oneself. 

For  example,  care  must  be  taken  by  those  in  charge  of  educational  planning  that  suffi¬ 
cient  supplies  of  skilled  labour,  at  all  levels  of  the  industrial  hierarchy,  are  available 
at  the  required  times.  It  is  very  important,  in  this  context  that  Guianese  should  partici¬ 
pate  fully  at  high  levels  of  management  in  the  foreign  corporations,  as,  for  instance, 
Surinamese  do  in  Suralco. 

The  Programme  is  very  misleading  in  its  table  on  p.  10,  which  purports  to  show  that 
$4.7  m.  is  to  be  spent  on  “Surveys  —  Geological,  Topographical  and  Aerial”.  In  fact, 
$1.9  m.  of  this  is  in  other  types  of  survey,  consisting  of  $0.7  m.  for  the  hydrological 
surveys  already  mentioned  (mainly  for  irrigation)  and  $1.2  m.  for  “Detailed  Topo¬ 
graphic  surveys  for  project  works”  (p.  14)  —  again  for  drainage  and  irrigation;  both 
if  these  items  should  therefore  go  in  the  Agricultural  Sector,  and  have  been  so  allotted 
in  this  paper’s  Table  5. 

The  existing  C.D.  and  W.  method  of  individual  Colonial  Office  approval  for  almost  all 
projects,  makes  difficult  the  financing  of  a  long-term  programme  of  the  type  sketched 
here.  Once  general  approval  has  been  given  for  the  revised  plan,  a  system  of  block 
grants  would  appear  to  be  much  more  efficient.  It  is  true  that  the  C.D.  and  W.  method 
more  or  less  ensures  that  the  money  is  spent  honestly,  but  it  does  not  guarantee  that  it 
is  spent  well.  For  example,  long-term  plans  for  small  countries  often  need  sizeable,  un¬ 
committed  funds,  to  take  advantage  of  unexpected  changes,  and  this  is  difficult  to  arrange 
with  the  existing  methods.  There  is  a  considerable  tendency  to  fritter  the  money  away 
in  a  large  number  of  small  projects,  many  of  them  of  the  palliative  "welfare”  sort, 
rather  than  on  a  smaller  number  of  projects  aimed  at  laying  a  firm  productive  base. 
The  planned  expenditure  in  each  of  the  Programme’s  years  is:  1960,  $24.8  m.;  1961, 
$22.7  m.;  1962,  $23.7  m.;  1963,  $20.4  m.;  1964,  $18.9  m.  Since  the  construction 
projects  on  alumina  and  bauxite  will  cease  by  mid-1962,  there  appears  to  a  real 
danger  of  simultaneous  phasing  of  public  and  private  investment,  which  could  produce 
a  recession  of  itself.  This  is  just  one  example  of  the  importance  of  planning  for  the 
whole  economy,  in  the  sense  of  being  aware  of  what  is  likely  to  occur  in  each  sector 
and  adjusting  policy  accordingly. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  problem  of  the  exact  position  of  the  planning  staff 
in  the  Government  apparatus.  But  clearly  it  must  be  a  body  of  central  importance,  with 
direct  access  to  the  leading  ministries  and  the  cabinet.  'Tbe  problem  in  the  present 
constitutional  set-up  in  British  Guiana  is  that  there  is  no  chief  minister  with  the  usual 
powers.  The  revised  constitution  must  very  carefully  take  the  problem  into  account, 
since  it  is  crucial  for  sensible  and  effective  planning.  Nothing  is  worse  than  a  planning 
staff  to  which  little  importance  is  attached;  this  happened  in  Ceylon,  and  the  results 
were  disastrous. 

Many  people  who  disagree  with  British  Guiana’s  development  plans  nonetheless  be¬ 
lieve  that  her  economic  future  lies  in  developing  an  efficient  export  agriculture  in  lines 
other  than  sugar  and  rice.  Such  a  programme  would  probably  imply  the  “Hawaii- 
nization”  of  the  sugar  industry,  and  the  opening  up  of  riverain  lands,  and  of  land  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  interior. 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  programme  is  at  all  irreconcilable  with  that  suggested 
here;  the  two  approaches  are  complementary  rather  than  competitive.  Much  of  the 
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exploratory  work  for  heavy  industry  will  not  cost  very  much  in  terms  of  the  amount 
of  capital  available,  and  the  actual  execution  of  most  of  the  industrial  projects  will 
probably  be  carried  out  by  private  capital.  The  projects  that  wiU  take  a  good  deal  of 
public  investment  (interior  roads,  air  communications,  water  transport,  electrical  distri¬ 
bution,  education)  are  for  the  most  part  just  as  essential  to  a  modem,  eSBcient  agriculture 
as  they  are  to  modem  industry.  Actually  I  would  envisage  a  good  deal  of  agriculture 
following  on  the  opening-up  of  the  interior  that  industry  should  bring  about.  The  ap¬ 
proach  suggested  here,  moreover,  already  covers  efficient  agriculture  on  the  coastal  plains. 

My  main  doubt  about  the  line  of  attack  sketched  in  this  paper  ( apart  from  the 
technical  possibility  that  a  heavy  industrial  base  may  not  be .  feasible )  is  that  Guianese 
society  may  not  be  sufficiently  cohesive  to  withstand  the  considerable  strains  that  rapid 
development  will  involve.  But  with  a  population  growth  of  3  percent  a  year,  she  will 
be  even  less  able  to  withstand  lower  rates  of  economic  growth,  especially  as  she  is 
vulnerable  to  swings  in  the  terms  of  trade. 

It  is  tme  that  diversion  of  funds  into  light  industry  (via  the  proposed  Industrial  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation)  does  compete  directly  with  agriculture.  But  this  expenditure 
seems  to  me  essential  if  the  rapidly  growing  urban  unemployment  is  to  be  lessened 

substantially.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  uncommon  for  development  to  proceed 

with  large-scale  migration  from  town  to  country;  the  reverse  movement  is  more  usual. 

This  growing  urban  unemployment  is  a  very  real  danger.  Already  in  1956  McGale 
reported  that  54  per  cent  of  the  labour  force  in  Georgetown  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  18  was  unemployed,  compared  to  a  rate  of  41  per  cent  for  the  whole  survey  area; 
38  per  cent  of  the  18-20  age  group  in  Georgetown  were  also  unemployed  in  1956; 
and  “real”  GDP  has  risen  by  only  4  per  cent  since  then  (including  the  terms  of  trade 
effect),  compared  to  population’s  10  per  cent.  As  the  large  cohorts  bom  in  the  post- 
malaria  eradiction  period  come  on  to  the  labour  market  (as  they  will  from  1960  on) 
these  already  very  high  percentages  will  climb  still  higher,  and  what  could  be  a  real 
source  of  rising  national  production  may  well  degenerate  —  quite  quickly  —  into  a 
disaffected  and  explosive  mob.  Of  the  total  of  unemployed  young  persons  in  B.G.  in 
1956,  63  per  cent  had  never  worked  at  all;  the  corrosive  effects  on  their  lives  of  such  an 
experience  are  very  real.  A  determined  effort  must  be  made  to  raise  ifban  juvenile  employ¬ 
ment  and  incomes,  and  light  industry  seems  well  fitted  for  this.  One  should  examine 

such  possibilities  as  the  coupling  of  further  education  with  industrial  work,  e.g.  by 

shift  working  in  both  schools  and  factories. 


The  Business  Of  Higglering  In  Jamaica^ 

By 

Makcaret  Fisher  Katzin 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  the  internal  distribution  system 
of  Jamaica,  by  which  produce  grown  on  small  farms  for  sale  locally  moves 
from  producer  to  ultimate  consumer,  and  to  assess  its  efficiency  as  a  mar¬ 
keting  device.**  The  system  functions  mainly  through  middlemen,  nearly  all 
women,  who  are  variously  called  “higglers,”  “vendors,”  “speculators,”  or 
“wholesalers”,  but  the  first  designation  is  most  commonly  used  as  a  generic 
term  to  describe  any  trader  in  agricultural  produce.  Actually  a  chain  of  middle¬ 
men,  of  varying  lengths,  handles  agricultural  produce  as  it  goes  from  rural 
producer  to  consumer.  Some  middlemen  grow  at  least  part  of  the  goods 
that  they  sell  and  nearly  all  consume  some  part  of  the  goods  that  they  buy. 
The  term  “higgler”,  as  used  here,  refers  to  a  trader  who  is  a  true  middleman 
in  that  she  buys  almost  everything  that  she  sells  and  her  trade  purchases  are 
made  for  resale. 

Internal  exchange  takes  place  mainly  at  markets,  of  which  there  are  three 
U'pes:  government-supervised,  “free”  and  roadside.  There  are  87  govern¬ 
ment-supervised  markets,  all  of  which  are  enclosed  and  assess  fees  from 
sel*ers.  Of  these.  Coronation  Market  in  West  Kingston  is  by  far  the  largest 
ana  functions  as  the  hub  of  the  internal  exchange  system.  It  serves  Kingston 
and  the  surrounding  area,  which  has  the  island’s  greatest  concentration  of 
population,  and  also  is  a  distributive  centre  for  goods  circulating  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  distribution  system.  Since  most  goods  are  accompanied  by  the  trader 
who  sells  them.  Coronation  is  the  one  place  where  all  types  of  traders  from 
all  parts  of  the  island  may  be  found. 

Types  of  Higglers 

After  three  months  of  interviewing  in  all  parts  of  the  market  on  all  days 
of  the  week  and  the  important  nights  for  wholesale  trading,  most  sellers 
were  found  to  fit  into  the  following  groups  on  the  basis  of  place  of  residence 
of  the  seller,  source  of  goods,  regular  occupation,  number  of  hours  spent  in 

■This  paper  is  a  part  of  the  writer’s  doctoral  dissertation,  entitled  "Higglers  of  Jamaica**, 
for  which  data  were  collected  during  a  nine-month  field  study  in  the  fall  of  1956  and  the 
spring  of  1957.  Many  persons  in  Jamaica,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  higglers,  gave 
valuable  assistance  to  the  writee,  particularly  Prof.  H.  D.  Huggins,  Dr.  M.  G.  Smith,  Mr. 
Russell  LeWars,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Burrowes.  Dr.  Sidney  Mintz,  of  Yale  University,  also  made 
helpful  suggestions. 

bMost  of  the  material  for  this  paper  was  gathered  at  Coronation  Market  and  in  a  rural 
community,  that  is  here  called  “Riverside”,  which  is  approximately  20  miles  from  Kingston  in 
rural  St.  Andrew.  Other  markets  were  also  studied  for  short  periods  both  in  Kingston  and 
some  rural  areas. 
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buying  and  selling  and  the  amount  of  invested  capital.  The  following  clas¬ 
sification  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  Jamaicans  in  finding  ways  to  earn  a  few  shillings  in  trade. 

A.  Rural  Residents. 

1.  Country  People;  women  who  sell  produce  grown  by  someone  in  their 
own  households. 

2.  Weekend  Country  Higglers;  women  from  areas  within  25  miles  of 
Kingston,  who  buy  wholesale  in  Coronation  and  sell  there  at  retail. 

3.  Country  Higglers;  women  who  buy  produce  from  growers  near  their 
nmal  homes  and  sell  it  in  Coronation. 

4.  Planter  Higglers  or  Speculators;  mostly  men  who  may  grow  part  of 
their  stock,  but  differ  from  country  higglers  principally  because  they 
cover  wider  distances  to  buy  a  large  quantity  of  one  commodity  and 
transport  it  a  greater  distance,  often  over  50  miles,  to  market. 

B.  Kingston  Residents. 

1.  Tray  Girls;  women  who  carry  their  total  stock  on  a  tray  or  flat  basket. 

2.  Weekend  Town  Higglers;  women  who  buy  wholesale  in  Coronation 
and  sell  there  at  retail  on  Thursdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 

3.  Town  Higglers;  women  who  rent  market  stalls  for  which  they  pay 
a  weekly  fee  that  entitles  them  to  sell  at  any  time  the  market  is  open. 

4.  Vendors;  town  higglers  who  rent  several  stalls  and  specialize  in  one 
item,  such  as  tomatoes. 

Country  people  are  found  principally  in  country  markets,  but  many  come 
to  Kingston  if  they  live  within  a  radius  of  25  miles.  While  they  sell  at  retail 
in  country  markets,  few  do  so  in  Coronation.  They  prefer  to  give  their  goods 
to  one  or  more  town  higglers,  whom  they  know,  on  their  arrival  at  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  wait  to  collect  until  a  few  hours  before  they  intend  to  leave  the  city. 
Nearly  all  Jamaican  children  learn  to  sell  by  accompanying  their  mothers 
to  market.  If  the  best  market  is  more  than  20  miles  away,  few  rural  women 
have  enough  produce  to  make  a  regular  trip  worth  while,  but  nearly  all  go 
several  times  each  year.  The  rest  of  the  time  they  sell  their  small  weekly 
surpluses  to  country  higglers  or  ask  a  neighbour  to  sell  it.  Country  people 
might  be  called  planter  higglers  but,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  not  higglers 
since  they  do  not  buy  the  goods  that  they  sell. 

Weekend  country  higglers  are  poor  rural  women  who  need  to  earn  cash 
to  supplement  the  family  income.  They  come  to  the  market  on  Thursday 
afternoons,  bringing  any  small  quantities  of  produce  that  they  may  have 
for  sale,  and  buy  goods,  on  credit  if  possible,  from  country  people  or  coun¬ 
try  higglers  and  sell  at  retail  in  the  market.  As  they  sell  out  one  lot,  they 
buy  more,  and  continue  the  process  until  noon  on  Saturday.  By  that  time, 
if  they  have  been  lucky,  they  will  have  made  a  profit  of  a  few  shillings  with 
which  to  buy  necessities  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip.  Most  weekend 
country  higglers  live  within  a  10-mile  radius  of  Kingston,  as  their  earnings 
are  too  small  to  pay  the  costs  of  a  longer  trip. 
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Country  higglers  are  an  essential  link  in  the  internal  distribution  system  be¬ 
cause  they  buy  produce  in  remote  rural  areas  and  take  it  to  urban  markets. 
The  growers  may  let  the  country  higgler  take  the  goods  and  wait  for  pay¬ 
ment  until  she  returns  or  until  the  following  week,  or  may  demand  all  of 
the  agreed  price,  or  part  of  it,  at  the  time  of  sale.  The  amount  of  credit 
extended  varies  with  the  customs  of  the  particular  locality,  the  type  of  pro¬ 
duce  and  the  relationship  between  higgler  and  grower.  Most  country  higg¬ 
lers  take  their  loads  to  markets  at  some  distance  from  their  homes  because 
they  could  be  undersold  in  the  local  market  by  country  people  selling  their 
own  crops. 

All  country  higglers  have  regular  customers*  among  growers  and 
town  higglers  and  weekend  town  higglers.  The  number  of  customers 
waiting  to  buy  from  any  particular  country  higgler  on  any  given  trip 
will  vary  with  the  scarcity  of  the  goods  that  she  is  known  to  sell, 
but,  if  she  comes  to  the  market  regularly,  there  will  always  be  some  who 
will  buy  from  her  even  if  her  goods  are  plentiful,  because  they  want  to 
keep  her  as  a  source  of  supply  in  time  of  scarcity.  The  experienced  country 
higgler  deals  with  town  higglers  with  sympathy  and  understanding  so  that 
they  will  continue  to  buy  from  her,  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  guards  her 
own  interest  against  them. 

A  country  higgler  may  sell  to  town  higglers  or  at  retail,  depending  on  the 
contacts  she  has  built  up  and  the  method  she  has  found  best.  One  who  re¬ 
gularly  sells  to  town  higglers  will  give  out  her  entire  load  within  an  hour 
of  her  arrival  at  the  market,  unless  there  is  a  glut.  She  only  sells  at  retail 
if  the  demand  for  her  goods  is  so  low  that  town  higglers  will  not  take  it  all. 
Such  a  woman  prefers  a  smaller  but  certain  quick  profit  to  the  greater  profit 
and  also  greater  risk  of  selling  at  retail.  Those  who  sell  at  retail  have  built 
up  a  dependable  group  of  house  buyers  who  take  most  of  their  goods  on 
every  trip,  but  they  must  depend  on  passing  buyers  to  sell  the  rest.  Most 
of  those  who  sell  at  retail  come  in  on  Thursday  to  allow  themselves  two 
full  days  to  dispose  of  their  goods.  They  are  much  more  at  the  mercy  of 
thieves  and  ruffians  than  are  those  who  sell  at  wholesale,  for  they  sit  long 
hours  with  their  goods  spread  out  before  them. 

Country  higglers  co-operate  with  other  types  of  traders  in  several  ways. 
They  always  extend  credit  to  town  higglers  and  weekend  town  higglers,  as 
do  country  people,  and  only  collect  for  their  goods  just  before  they  leave  the 
market.  Country  higglers  buy  their  household  supplies,  whenever  possible, 
from  town  higglers  who  let  them  use  stall  space,  help  guard  the  country 
higgler’s  goods  or  sell  for  her  in  her  absence.  They  may  lend  money  to 

«The  term  "customer”  is  used  by  Jamaicans  as  a  genaric  term  applied  to  anyone  with 
whom  one  has  regular  business  dealings.  Higglers  call  both  those  who  sell  to  them  and  those 
who  buy  from  them  “my  customers”.  One  town  higgler  said:  "The  house  buyers  who  buy 
from  us  are  our  customers,  but  country  people  call  us  ‘customer’  and  we  call  them  ‘customer’. 
We  are  really  the  customer  because  we  do  the  buying,  but  I  don’t  know  what  we  would 
call  them,  so  we  still  call  them  ‘customer’.”  M.  G.  Smith  cites  a  farmer  who  calls  his  regular 
workers  hk  "customers”  (9). 
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each  other  and  often  belong  to  the  same  “partners”.*  Both  weekend  and 
town  higglers  co-operate  with  each  other  in  much  the  same  ways  and  all 
exchange  market  information.*’ 

Tray  girls  are  mostly  poor,  young  women  who  sell  garUc,  guinea  pepper, 
black  pepper  and  other  spices  in  penny  and  two-penny  packages.  The  spices 
are  purchased  by  the  pound  from  wholesale  merchant?  and  broken  up  into 
smaller  units.  Usually  a  girl  sells  from  a  tray  only  until  she  has  made  enough 
contacts  and  accumulated  enough  money  to  buy  stock  to  sell  from  a  station 
or  stall.  A  few  almost  destitute  older  women  eke  out  a  bare  living  selling 
from  trays. 

Weekend  town  higglers  buy  regularly  from  country  people  or  country 
higglers  and  sell  at  regular  places  in  the  market,  many  in  space  that  was 
originally  intended  for  the  use  of  country  people.  A  few  weekend  town 
higglers  specialize  in  a  particular  line  if  they  can  arrange  for  an  assured 
supply,  but  even  these  diversify  their  stock  to  reduce  the  risk.  One  weekend 
town  higgler,  whose  operating  statements  were  recorded,  specialises  in  coun¬ 
try  peppers,  but  she  also  handles  carrots,  escallion,  thyme  and,  intermit¬ 
tently,  coconut  oil.  When  her  supply  is  sufficient,  she  sells  at  wholesale  to 
other  higglers. 

Town  higglers  are  the  regular  stall  holders  whose  names  are  listed  in  the 
books  of  the  market  and  who  pay  a  weekly  fee  which  entitles  them  to  sell 
from  the  stall  at  any  time  that  the  market  is  open  and  to  use  the  storage 
space  beneath  the  stall.  The  basic  stock  of  a  town  higgler  is  semi-perishables, 
but  most  of  them  will  buy  nearly  any  type  of  produce  from  country  sellers, 
if  the  price  is  right.  Except  for  some  “Irish”  potatoes,  dry  onions  and  red 
kidney  beans,  which  may  be  bought  from  importers,  the  town  higgler's  en¬ 
tire  stock  is  purchased  from  country  people  or  country  higglers.  Established 
stall  holders  have  built  up  a  clientele  among  country  people  who  come 
directly  to  them  each  time  they  come  to  the  market,  rather  than  search 
among  town  higglers  whom  they  do  not  know  for  the  highest  price  obtain¬ 
able. 

Most  town  higglers  are  in  the  market  six  days  of  the  week  and  at  least 
two  nights,  but  if  goods  are  scarce  they  will  stay  more  nights  to  be  on  hand 
to  buy  from  any  country  people  who  might  come  in.  They  buy  their  meals 
from  the  vendors  of  cooked  foods  or  have  them  brought  from  their  yards. 

Town  higglers  vary  in  capital,  experience,  business  ability  and  size  of 
clientele.  At  one  end  of  the  scale  are  those  like  Miss  T,  who  occupies  one 
stall,  has  a  small  clientele  and  has  been  selling  in  the  market  for  eight  years. 
She  has  little  capital  and  a  total  stock  of  a  few  quarts  of  beans,  some  dry 
onion  and  garlic  and  a  few  bunches  of  vegetables  that  she  obtains  on  credit. 
At  the  top  of  the  scale  are  the  most  prominent  “King  Street”  stall  holders 

aAn  informal  mutual  sarvings  institution  that  is  widespread  in  Jamaica.  An  account  of 
"partners”  is  given  in  ( 5 ) . 

bThis  refers  only  to  higglers  on  nearly  the  same  level  of  experience  and  business  ability. 
It  is  well  known  that  some  town  higglers  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  naivete  of 
country  people. 
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who  have  a  large  clientele,  three  or  four  stalls  advantageously  located,  a 
large  and  diverse  stock  and  thirty  years  or  more  of  experience  in  successful 
higglering. 

“Vendor”  is  the  term  preferred  by  the  larger  operators,  mostly  men  who 
specialize  in  one  item,  such  as  tomatoes,  and  sell  both  retail  and  wholesale 
from  the  four  or  five  stalls  which  they  rent.  Since  most  of  the  tomatoes  are 
grown  in  the  distant  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth,  vendors  have  standing  arrange-' 
ments  with  speculators  and  planter  higglers  who  bring  in  hundreds  of  pounds 
of  tomatoes  at  one  time.  The  speculator  could  not  bring  large  quantities  of 
perishable  item  like  tomatoes  into  town  unless  he  were  certain  that  a  vendor 
would  take  them  off  his  hands.  The  vendor  keeps  a  notebook  with  a  record 
of  his  receipts  from  each  speculator  and  does  not  pay  him  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  week. 

Of  these  different  kinds  of  traders,  those  most  essential  to  the  internal 
distribution  system  are  the  country  higglers,  the  town  higglers  and  the  week¬ 
end  town  higglers.  Although  some  goods  are  marketed  by  other  means,* 
the  fundamental  structure  of  the  intemat  distribution  system  can  be  des¬ 
cribed  by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  business  activities  of  these  three  types 
of  higglers. 

The  Business  of  Higglering 

The  following  analysis  of  the  business  of  higglering  is  drawn  mainly  from 
the  operating  statements,  covering  more  than  a  year,  of  five  country  higglers 
and  a  weekend  town  higgler,  that  were  collected  and  recorded.’’ 

Country  Higglers 

The  operations  of  the  five  country  higglers  can  be  taken  as  representative 
of  the  pattern  of  higglering  practice  for  their  rural  area  because  the  five  of 
them  have  bought  goods  in  the  region  for  an  average  of  30  years  each.  They 
live  in  three  communities  that  are  located  within  a  radius  of  8  miles  in  the 
uplands  of  Eastern  St.  Andrew  and  across  the  border  in  St.  Thomas  and 
draw  their  goods  from  the  same  geographical  region,  but  each  buys  from 
a  different  district  within  the  area.  All  of  them  have  dealt  for  years  in  the 
root  vegetables  that  are  grown  by  small  farmers  to  be  sold  in  the  internal 
distribution  system,  and  all  take  the  truck  to  town  from  a  spot  near  the  St. 
Thomas  boundary. 

•Two  vegetable  producers’  co-operatives  were  operating  in  Jamaica  at  the  time  of  the 
field  study,  one  in  St.  Elizabeth  and  one  in  St.  Thomas,  but  they  marketed  a  very  small 
quantity  of  goods  compared  with  that  which  moves  through  the  higglering  system. 

bln  late  1956  and  early  1957,  many  lower-class  Jamaicans  displayed  hostility  to  and  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  political  party  then  in  power  to  the  extent  of  being  reluctant  to  co-operate  in 
any  way  with  outsiders  seeking  information.  To  most  higglers,  a  stranger  in  the  market  ask¬ 
ing  questions  amd  recording  information  about  expenses,  costs,  turnover  and  earnings  could 
only  be  gathering  material  for  the  government  to  utilize  in  some  way  to  their  disadvantage. 
Worse  still,  interviewing  of  higglers  selected  at  random  was  made  impossible  by  market 
idlers  who  followed  the  interviewer  about  making  violent  threats  toward  any  higgler  who 
appeared  to  be  willing  to  answer  questions.  In  the  search  for  data  on  business  operations, 
many  town  and  country  higglers  were  approached.  Several,  besides  the  six  argreed  to  submit 
a  record  of  their  transactions,  but  the  statements  were  not  used  because  checking  revealed 
them  to  be  inaccurate. 
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The  five  country  higglers  are:  Miss  A,  who  buys  in  three  communities 
at  an  average  distance  of  6  miles  from  her  home  and  sells  wholesale  in  Coro¬ 
nation  on  Friday  nights;  Miss  B,  who  buys  from  farmers  in  her  home  district 
and  in  two  other  communities  each  5  miles  distant  from  her  home  and  sells 
wholesale  and  retail  in  Coronation  on  Thursday  nights,  Fridays  and  Satur¬ 
days;  Miss  C,  who  buys  in  her  home  district  and  sells  wholesale  in  Coro¬ 
nation  on  Friday  nights;  Miss  D,  who  buys  in  her  home  district  and  sells 
wholesale  and  retail  in  Coronation  on  Friday  nights  and  Saturday  mornings; 
and  Miss  E,  who  walks  with  a  donkey  and  buys  from  three  hilltop  communi¬ 
ties  that  are,  on  the  average,  6  miles  from  her  home,  and  sells  wholesale 
and  retail  in  Cross  Roads  Market  on  Thursday  nights,  Fridays  and  Satur¬ 
day  mornings.  If  her  load  is  too  large  for  her  to  take  on  Thursday,  her  22- 
year-old  son  sends  part  of  it  to  her  by  truck  on  Friday.  However,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  in  the  hills  of  Eastern  St.  Andrew  and  bordering  St. 
Thomas,  as  in  most  of  Jamaica,  the  distance  in  miles  between  two  points  is 
no  indication  of  the  time  and  effort  required  to  carry  loads  from  one  point 
to  another.  Paths  are  narrow,  precipitous,  irregular  and  slippery  both  in  wet 
and  dry  weather. 

TABLE  1.  Data  on  Five  Country  Higglers. 


Miss  A 

Miss  B 

Miss  C 

Miss  D 

Miss  E 

Age  of  higgler 

53 

45 

47 

42 

54 

Years  of  higglering  regularly 

38 

28 

31 

14 

39 

Buying  days  per  week 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Selling  days  per  week 

Help  of  others: 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Buying  and  preparing  load 

2d.:  hus¬ 
band 

2d.:  Iius- 

band 

husband 

husband 

son:  mule 

Market  trip 

Id. 

Id. 

— 

— 

1  girl 

Conjugal  condition 

Married 

Married 

Com.  law 
3  years 

Married 

Widow 

Contributions  to  household 

Over  half 

Over  half 

Half 

Half 

Over  halt 

Number  of  children 

4 

3 

2 

0 

2 

Taught  higglering  by: 

Mother 

Mother 

Mother 

Sister 

Friend 

As  shown  in  Table  No.  1,  all  five  higglers  spend  two  days  of  each  week, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  walking  and  buying.  Each  has  the  help  of  at 
least  one  other  person  in  the  household  in  carrying  the  goods,  washing  and 
preparing  them  for  market.  Three  of  them  spend  one  full  day  each  week 
on  tlie  market  trip;  two  spend  two  full  days  each  week.  All  five  have  had 
many  years  of  experience  at  successful  higglering.  All  went  to  market  with 
their  mothers  as  young  children,  but  Miss  B  and  Miss  D  did  not  take  up 
higglering  until  after  they  were  fully  adult.  Miss  D.  worked  for  six  years 
for  wages  in  the  fields  before  she  began  to  sell  with  her  sister,  who  was  a 
higgler,  and  only  later  did  Miss  D  take  up  higglering  as  a  regular  occupa¬ 
tion.  None  of  the  others  has  ever  earned  money  at  any  other  occupation. 
Miss  A,  Miss  B  and  Miss  C  learned  higglering  from  their  mothers,  all  of 
whom  were  higglers.  Miss  E  has  a  sister,  two  years  younger  than  herself, 
who  also  is  a  higgler. 

Miss  A  takes  her  13-year-old  daughter  to  the  market  with  her,  as  she  used 
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to  take  another  daughter,  who  is  three  years  older,  but  she  does  not  plan 
that  either  of  them  will'  become  higglers.  She  expects  to  stop  taking  this 
daughter,  as  she  did  the  other,  when  she  is  old  enough  to  be  influenced  by 
the  bad  market  environment.  Miss  B  has  no  definite  plans  for  the  daughter 
who  regularly  goes  to  market  with  her,  but  it  is  probable  that  she  will  start 
higglering  for  herself  within  a  year  or  two.  She  has  been  so  well  schooled 
in  every  aspect  of  higglering  that  her  mother  sometimes  sends  her  alone  to 
the  market  with  her  load.  Miss  C  has  no  daughters.  Miss  D  has  no  children 
and  the  one  daughter  of  Miss  E  is  a  dressmaker. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  analysis  of  the  operating  statements,  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  categories  should  be  made  exphcit.  The  operating  statements,  as 
recorded  in  the  field,  included  supporting  data  that  has  not  been  repro¬ 
duced  here  because  of  lack  of  space.  The  complete  statements  include  a 
record  of  each  buying  transaction,  specifying  the  type  of  goods,  the  quan¬ 
tity,  the  price  and  the  name  and  place  of  residence  of  the  producer;  a  break¬ 
down  of  total  expenses  into  the  components  of  passenger  fare,  freight  charge, 
market  gate  fee  and  handcart  fee;  details  of  business  transactions  completed 
in  town  for  rural  neighbours  and  suppliers,  specifically,  the  name  of  the 
owner,  value  and  type  of  goods  sold  for  others  together  with  the  price  of 
each  item,  and  a  listing  of  the  value  and  types  of  goods  purchased  for  others; 
and  personal  business  for  the  higgler  and  her  family  aside  from  the  dealings 
involving  the  market  load. 

In  order  that  the  data  of  business  operations  would  include  only  items 
purchased  for  sale,  we  have  subtracted  the  value  of  goods  taken  from  the 
higglers’  fields  and  sold  with  the  load  and  goods  sold  on  consignment  for 
others,  on  which  the  higgler  did  not  receive  her  usual  margin  of  gross  profit. 
However,  it  is  impossible  to  subtract  the  extra  expense  incurred  by  the 
higgler  in  taking  such  goods  to  market  because  expenses  were  not  recorded 
separately  for  such  items.  Therefore,  the  total  expense  that  is  shown  as 
being  incurred  with  each  week’s  market  load  is,  in  some  cases,  overstated. 
The  additional  freight,  market  and  carriage  fees  seldom  aggregate  more 
than  2/-,  but  each  higgler  is  careful  to  keep  these  items  separate  and  to 
collect  the  proper  amount  from  the  owner  of  the  goods.  The  higgler  incurs 
no  additional  monetary  expense  by  purchasng  goods  for  others  in  town  be¬ 
cause  no  freight  fee  is  charged  on  the  return  trip.® 

Analysis  of  the  operating  statements  of  the  five  higglers,  combined  with 
information  garnered  from  other  sources,  reveals  eight  basic  facts  about 
their  business  activities. 

1.  All  five  pay  cash  for  all  goods,  with  the  exception  of  large  quantities 
of  red  peas. 

2.  The  time  spent  in  higglering  is  almost  exactly  the  same  for  a  small 
load  as  for  a  large  one. 

3.  Minimum  operating  expenses  are  very  high. 

aThis  is  not  true  for  other  parts  of  the  island  where  freight  charges  are  assessed  and  col¬ 
lected  on  the  return  trip. 
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Figure  1  —  Business  Operations  of  Miss  A 

4.  Operating  expenses  are  relatively  constant  and  do  not  vary  propor¬ 
tionately  with  the  value  of  the  load. 

5.  Current  market  prices  are  known  to  grower  and  higgler  alike. 

6.  Growers  grant  that  the  higgler  is  entitled  to  a  certain  gross  profit  as 
compensation  for  her  time  and  expense. 

7.  The  gross  profit  margin  accrues  to  each  imit,  i.e.,  6d.  per  bundle  of 
carrots.  The  margin  per  unit  remains  the  same  regardless  of  the  number 
of  units. 

8.  Therefore,  the  larger  the  load  the  larger  the  higglers  net  profit. 

1.  None  of  these  five  country  higglers  routinely  buys  goods  on  credit  or 
borrows  money,  entailing  the  payment  of  interest,  with  which  to  buy  load. 
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Figure  2  —  Business  Operations  of  Miss  B 

Each  of  them  built  up  her  operating  capital  by  starting  with  only  a  few 
shillings  and  adding  profits  to  capital  over  the  years.  Miss  C  currently  bor¬ 
rows  money  for  higglering,  but  in  lieu  of  interest,  she  purchases  supplies  for 
the  lender’s  shop  in  town  and  takes  the  goods  to  him  in  the  country,  saving 
him  the  freight  charges.  Other  higglers  in  the  area  report  that  they  have 
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Figure  4  —  Business  Operations  of  Miss  D 

borrowed  money  from  friends,  relatives  or  a  shopkeeper  without  paying  in¬ 
terest.  Only  when  they  (other  higglers  in  the  area)  are  desperate  do  they 
borrow  from  a  woman  of  the  district  who  charges  interest.  The  five  higglers 
take  goods  on  consignment  only  when  they  are  offered  a  large  quantity  of 
a  high-priced  item,  such  as  red  peas,  when  they  are  out  buying  load  without 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  it.  If  the  grower  lives  at  an  inconvenient  distance 
from  the  higgler’s  house  she  gives  him  the  money  on  the  next  trip,  but  if 
he  lives  nearby,  she  sends  it  to  him  the  day  following  her  return  from  the 
market. 

2 .  The  time  spent  in  higglering  is  almost  exactly  the  same  for  a  small  load 
as  it  is  for  a  large  one.  As  shown  by  Table  1,  all  five  higglers  spend  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  effort  each  week  calling  at  the  yards  of  their  suppliers 
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Cross  Roads  MarJhet 


Figure  5  —  Business  Operations  of  Miss  E 

and  going  to  the  market  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  load,  because  the  time 
and  effort  are  mainly  expended  in  travelling.  The  same  ground  must  be 
covered  to  call  upon  each  of  the  suppliers  regardless  of  the  quantity  of  pro¬ 
duce  they  have  to  sell. 

The  truck  schedules  are  the  most  important  factor  determining  the  time 
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spent  away  from  home  on  the  trip  to  the  market.  Each  woman  must  leave 
her  home  in  time  to  be  at  the  truck  stop  well  in  advance  of  the  scheduled 
departure  time,  wait  patiently  during  the  long  periods  required  to  allow 
other  passengers  to  board,  and  remain  in  Kingston  until  the  truck  leaves 
for  the  last  return  trip  of  the  day  on  Saturday,  because  only  on  that  run 
does  the  truck  go  all  the  way  to  the  end  of  the  road.  All  five  of  the  higglers 
buy  large  quantities  of  groceries  in  town,  in  addition  to  purchases  made 
for  others,  so  that  their  baskets  are  very  heavy  on  the  return  trip  and  all 
want  to  ride  on  the  truck  to  the  point  nearest  their  homes.  Thus,  Miss  A 
does  not  leave  the  city  until  three  o’clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  although 
she  usually  finishes  selling  within  an  hour  of  her  arrival  at  the  market  and 
could  complete  all  of  her  purchases  within  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning. 

3.  Minimum  operating  expenses  are  high  because  of  the  irreducible 
item  of  5/-  passenger  fare  and  the  fact  that  freight  charges  are  very  high 
for  the  19-mile  distance.  Therefore,  the  minimum  load  which  a  higgler  can 
take  to  market  and  be  certain  that  the  gross  profit  will  exceed  the  expenses 
is  large.®  Years  ago,  when  three  of  the  five  higglers  began  to  trade  regu¬ 
larly  with  very  little  capital  and,  therefore,  small  loads,  they  walked  to 
town  carrying  the  load  to  minimize  their  operating  expenses.  In  the  operat¬ 
ing  statements,  the  few  instances  when  a  load  barely  covered  the  expenses 
were  ii,variably  those  showing  a  very  small  load.  The  graphs  of  the  business 
operations  of  all  five  higglers  indicate  that  a  load  which  costs  less  than  £4 
is  likely  to  yield  little  profit  and  one  less  than  £3  probably  will  yield  none. 
With  smaller  loads,  the  higgler  must  resign  herself  to  receiving  little  or  no 
compensation  for  her  time.  That  higglers  are  aware  of  the  risk  involved  in 
taking  small  loads  to  market  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
higglers  decreases  very  sharply  when  vegetables  are  scarce. 

4.  The  total  operating  expenses  do  not  vary  proportionately  with  the 
value  of  the  load,  as  is  shown  by  all  of  the  graphs.  For  loads  varying  in 
value  from  £3  to  £11,  Miss  C  incurred  expenses  fluctuating  between  10/- 
and  15/-,  and  the  other  four  graphs  show  a  corresponding  relationship.  For 
instance.  Miss  A  took  a  load  to  market  on  January  19th  for  which  she  paid 
£2.  9.  0  on  which  she  incurred  a  total  expense  of  10/-,  and  another  on 
November  23rd  costing  £9.  0.  4  on  which  the  expenses  were  12/6.  Thus, 
for  a  load  over  three  times  greater  in  value,  the  expenses  were  only  21  per 
cent  greater. 

5.  Farmers  are  at  no  disadvantage  when  discussing  prices  with  higglers 
because  of  the  efficiency  of  the  informal  market  intelhgence  network.  Farm¬ 
ers  congregate  at  the  truck  stops  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  where  the  prin¬ 
cipal  topic  of  conversation  is  the  prices  of  locally-grown  goods  in  town 

aMintz  states  that  a  woman  who  takes  a  load  from  St  Ann  to  Kingston  "estimates  that 
she  must  gross  about  £  5  to  make  her  trip  worth  while;  that  is,  £  1  or  less  profit, 
£1  or  more  for  Expense?,  'and  £3  for  reinvestment  in  the  next  trip."  In  this  quotation 
“gross”  is  used  for  "total  sales”.  We  use  “gross”  for  total  sales  less  cost  of  goods 
sold.  Thus,  the  above  higgler’s  “gross”  is  not  £5  but  £2,  which  is  not  significantly  different 
from  the  operations  of  St.  Andrew  country  higglers  (6,  p.  21). 
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markets.  Also,  some  country  people  always  go  to  the  market  every  week 
and  return  with  information  about  prices.  Thus,  the  growers  often  know  the 
prices  received  by  the  higglers  for  their  goods  before  the  higglers  return. 

6.  All  higglers,  growers  and  others  in  the  community  with  whom  the 
matter  was  discussed,  agreed  that  the  higgler  is  entitled  to  a  specific  margin 
of  gross  profit  to  defray  expenses  and  to  compensate  her  for  her  time  and 
effort.®  A  particular  gross  profit  margin  is  associated  with  every  commodity 
that  is  sold  to  higglers  in  the  region.  Thus,  if  carrots  are  selling  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  1/6,  growers  consider  1/-  to  be  the  proper  price  that  the  higgler 
should  pay  them.  They  do  not  try  to  play  one  higgler  off  against  another 
to  increase  the  price  that  they  receive  and  higglers  do  not  bid  against  each 
other  by  offering  to  give  part  of  the  gross  profit  to  the  growers. 

Where  cash  is  paid  for  the  load,  the  grower  does  not  expect  to  share  in 
the  extra  profit  if  the  higgler  should  find  the  market  “running  bright”  and 
receive  more  than  the  margin,  but  neither  does  he  consider  it  his  respon¬ 
sibility  if  she  should  “meet  bad  market”  and  be  forced  to  sell  for  less  than 
the  customary  margin. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  five  higglers,  the  customary  margins  of 
the  commodities  which  constitute  most  of  their  stock  are:  6d.  per  bundle  for 
carrots,  thyme  and  beets;  3d.  per  bundle  for  turnips;  6d.  per  quart  for  red 
peas;  and  the  margin  for  escallion  varies  between  6d.  and  1/-  per  bundle. 
Other  commodities  that  do  not  come  into  crop  as  regularly  as  the  above 
hsted  items  yield  gross  profits  that  are  not  so  constant,  rather  they  fluctuate 
about  a  certain  amount.  Usually  the  gross  profit  is  greater  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  the  crop  season.  Two  of  the  latter  type  of  commodities  are 
salad  tomatoes,  which  yield  an  average  gross  profit  of  3d.  per  pound,  and 
cabbage,  which  brings  an  average  gross  profit  of  2d.  per  pound. 

The  graphs  of  the  commodity  prices  indicate  that  the  prices  paid  to  farm¬ 
ers  and  those  received  by  the  four  higglers  in  Coronation  and  the  one  in 
Cross  Roads  Market  were  remarkably  uniform  for  long  periods.’’  The  gross 
profit  for  escallion  remained  at  1/-  for  several  months  and  then  reverted  to 
6d.  per  bundle;  carrots  and  thyme  prices  were  stable  for  even  longer  periods. 
It  appears  that  the  larger  margin  can  be  maintained  for  escallion  for  some 
time  without  resulting  in  an  increase  in  the  price  paid  to  the  growers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  six  mon^s  of  the  year,  loads  were  small  and  prices  were  low, 
but  the  customary  margins  for  each  type  of  produce  were  maintained,  with 
very  few  exceptions. 

Supporting  data  in  the  operating  statements  reveal  that,  whenever  a  hig- 

aThis  is  also  true  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  “If  the  person  who  has  come  to  buy  is 
a  higgler  .  .  .  bargaining  is  prohibited.  If,  for  example,  the  commodities  in  question  are 
chickens  and  eggs,  the  seller  will  set  his  price  in  accordance  with  the  prevailing  market 
price.  Chickens  will  sell  by  the  pound  and  eggs  by  the  dozen,  and  custom  dictates  that  the 
higgler  shall  not  earn  more  than  6d.  profit  on  the  pound  or  dozen.  If  eggs  are  retailing  at 
markeit  at  2/-,  the  higgler  will  buy  them  at  1/6.  If  the  higgler  can  get  more  than  his  6d. 
profit  by  selling  the  eggs  at  more  than  2/-,  then  it  is  his  good  fortune”  (3). 

bAlthough  the  price  per  bundle  may  remain  constant,  fluctuations  in  value  of  these  goods 
may  be  reflected  in  variations  in  the  size  of  the  bundles. 
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gler  makes  an  unusually  high  profit  on  a  load,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  while 
most  of  the  load  yields  the  customary  gross  profit,  one  or  more  commodi¬ 
ties  bring  unusually  high  prices.  For  example,  on  February  8,  1958,  Miss  A 
made  a  net  profit  of  £3.  4.  0,  over  50  per  cent,  on  a  load  for  which  she  paid 
£.6.  10.  6.  The  prices  were: 

Paid  Received  Gross  Profit 

Carrots  1/-  per  bundle  1/9  per  bundle  9d.  per  bundle 

Escallion  2/-  "  "  2/9  ”  "  9d.  " 

Thyme  1/-  ’’  ”  1/6  ”  ”  6d.  ’’ 

Beets  1/-  ■’  ”  2/-  ”  ”  1/-  " 

Salad  9d.  ”  ”  1/3  ”  "  6d.  " 

Though  the  gross  profit  per  unit  for  escallion  was  near  the  average  for 
the  year  and  that  for  thyme  at  the  customary  level,  that  yielded  by  the 
other  load  components  was  unusually  high.  The  gross  profit  for  carrots  was 
5d.  above  the  usual  figure,  beets  6d.  above  and  salad  tomatoes,  4d.  Other 
higglers  did  not  show  correspondingly  high  profits  because  none  of  them 
took  salad  tomatoes  to  the  market  and  only  Miss  D  was  able  to  sell  beets 
for  2/-  per  bundle,  as  did  Miss  A.  Miss  E  sold  beets  for  1/9  per  bundle, 
and  all  of  them  except  Miss  A  sold  carrots  for  the  usual  1/6  per  bundle. 

7.  The  fact  that  the  gross  profit  accrues  to  the  higgler  on  each  unit  of 
goods  is  extremely  significant,  for  it  gives  the  higgler  an  incentive  to  maxi¬ 
mize  her  load.  The  price  graphs  for  all  five  higglers  shows  that  the  gross 
profit  margins  for  each  unit  of  each  commodity  held  remarkably  constant 
throughout  the  year.  Under  these  conditions,  the  higgler  is  encouraged  to 
take  as  large  a  load  as  possible  commensurate  with  her  ability  to  dispose 
of  it,  because,  for  all  goods  beyond  the  minimum  required  to  defray  ex¬ 
penses,  gross  profit  becomes  net  profit. 

8.  Therefore,  the  larger  the  load,  the  greater  the  net  profit.  This  is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  profit  curve  for  each  of  the  five  women  almost  parallels 
the  curve  for  the  cost  of  the  load.  Further  evidence  is  contained  in  Table  2, 
which  sets  forth  the  average  of  the  higgler’s  weekly  operating  statements 
for  the  year.  In  each  case,  the  greater  the  average  value  of  the  load,  the 
higher  the  average  net  profit. 

Whenever  there  is  an  extremely  valuable  load  without  a  proportionately 
high  profit,  which  occurred  in  some  weeks  during  the  end  of  the  year  for 
all  five  higglers,  the  explanation  lies  in  the  composition  of  the  load.  Nearly 
all  of  the  peak  loads  included  one  or  two  bushels  of  red  peas  in  addition 
to  the  usual  root  vegetables.  Red  peas  yield  a  customary  gross  profit  that  is 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  unit  price  when  the  price  is  at  its  lowest,  white  the 
customary  margin  for  carrots  is  50  per  cent  of  the  unit  cost  to  the  higgler. 
Therefore,  two  loads  costing  identical  amounts  would  yield  different  gross 
profits  if  one  were  made  up  entirely  of  red  peas  and  the  other  of  carrots. 
The  latter  yield  would  be  almost  three  times  greater  than  the  former.  Thus, 
the  net  profit  gained  from  loads  made  up  largely  of  red  peas  is  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  load  than  is  the  case  when  vegetables 
make  up  the  entire  load. 
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Judging  from  the  data,  it  appears  that  the  above  general  facts  of  higgler- 
ing  apply  to  higglers  who  sell  in  other  nearby  markets  as  well  as  those  who 
sell  in  Coronation.  Though  Miss  E  sells  at  Cross  Roads  and  Miss  C  occa¬ 
sionally  takes  her  load  to  the  Morant  Bay  market  in  St.  Thomas,  there  are 
no  significant  differences  between  their  operating  statements  and  those  of 
tlie  three  who  sell  at  Coronation.  Gross  profit  margins  and  selling  prices 
are  almost  identical  with  those  obtained  at  Coronation  for  the  corresponding 
weeks.  On  the  one  occasion,  February  22nd,  1958,  when  Miss  E  sold  escal- 
lion  for  2/-  per  bundle  at  Cross  Roads,  receiving  no  gross  profit,  while  the 
others  obtained  the  customary  margin  at  Coronation  by  selling  escallion  for 
2/6  or  2/9  per  bundle,  the  difference  was  not  due  to  a  lower  market  price 
at  Cross  Roads.  Miss  E’s  escallion  that  week  was  of  such  poor  quality  that 
she  was  forced  to  sell  below  the  market  price.  On  both  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  weeks,  she  obtained  the  usual  gross  profit  for  escallion,  as  did 
those  who  sold  at  Coronation. 

This  indicates  that  wholesale  prices  are  nearly  uniform  for  markets  near 
the  area  of  production,  even  though  retail  prices  are  generally  higher  in 
other  markets  than  at  Coronation.®  Higher  retail  prices  in  other  markets 
do  not  signify  that  town  higglers  there  obtain  higher  gross  profit  margins 
than  Coronation  town  higglers,  but  reflect  the  fact  that  their  costs,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  are  higher.  Much  of  the  fresh  produce  sold  in  other  Cor¬ 
porate  Area  markets  is  purchased  at  Coronation  by  the  town  higglers  who 
sell  in  those  markets.  Consequently,  they  incur  additional  handcart  and 
market  fees  in  transporting  the  goods  to  their  stalls  in  other  markets. 

Analysis  of  the  operating  statements  shows  a  discrepancy  between  the 
actual  freight  charges  for  red  peas  and  the  opinions  held  about  them  by 
higglers,  farmers  and  truck  drivers.  All  three  types  of  informants  report  that 
the  freight  charge  for  red  peas  is  much  higher  than  would  be  justified  on 
the  basis  of  their  bulk  because  they  are  a  very  high-priced  commodity. 
Truckers  and  higglers  report  that  higglers  try  to  conceal  red  peas  from  the 
driver  by  hiding  them  among  the  vegetables  or  carrying  them  in  a  hand 
basket.  The  data  show  that  red  peas  are  not  as  profitable  to  the  higgler 
as  are  vegetables  and  the  statements  show  that  freight  charges  do  not  in¬ 
crease  markedly  when  the  higgler  is  carrying  red  peas. 

A  possible  explanation  might  be  that  the  driver  does  charge  a  high  fee 
when  the  red  peas  are  taken  to  market  by  the  grower,  because  she  will 
realize  a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  sale,  but  that  his  charges  are  more 
reasonable  when  a  higgler  takes  them,  because  the  driver  knows  that  her 
profit  margin  is  not  large.  Unfortunately,  this  evidence  that  truck  drivers 
are  sympathetic  to  higglers  cannot  be  verified,  because  no  information  is 
available  on  the  expenses  incurred  by  country  people  taking  red  peas  to 
market. 

An  additional  general  fact  shown  by  the  operating  statements  is  that  each 
of  the  higglers  specializes  in  a  few  crops  which  are  her  principal  load  com- 

•Coronation  retail  prices  are  generally  recognized  to  be  the  lowest  in  the  city. 
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ponents  throughout  the  year.  Other  related  items  are  added  to  the  basic 
components  as  they  are  available,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  country 
higglers  make  a  practice  of  searching  for  different  types  of  load  components 
as  a  means  of  diversifying  the  load  and  thereby  minimizing  the  risk  of  a 
loss  in  the  case  of  a  glut  of  one  item  in  the  market.  It  would  seem  to  be 
a  valid  inference  that  the  basic  components,  in  the  cases  of  the  five  higglers, 
are  not  a  matter  of  choice,  since  they  are  the  same  for  all  five  —  carrots, 
escallion  and  thyme  —  and  these  three  vegetables  are  the  only  crops  grown 
in  the  region  that  are  ready  for  market  almost  every  week  of  the  year.  How¬ 
ever,  an  incident  involving  the  marketing  of  flowers  occurred  during  the  field 
stay  which  demonstrated  that  higglers  with  long  experience  in  certain  types 
of  goods  and  well-established  contacts  with  farmers  and  buyers,  do  not 
readily  add  a  different  kind  of  load  component,  even  when  it  is  available 
and  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  profitable.  In  other  words,  they  do  not 
seek  to  diversify  their  loads  by  adding  unrelated  commodities  that  would 
entail  developing  a  different  group  of  suppliers  and  buyers,  and  also  require 
them  to  learn  to  interpret  market  conditions  for  another  line. 

The  process  by  which  the  cultivation  and  marketing  of  flowers  were 
adopted  by  Riverside  residents  demonstrates  their  reluctance  to  incorporate 
new  lines.  In  1940,  farmers  in  a  community  6  miles  from  Riverside  began 
to  grow  flowers  which  were  taken  to  Kingston  markets  by  higglers  of  that 
community  and  sold  at  prices  that  yielded  high  returns  to  both  growers 
and  higglers.  The  higglers  had  previously  traded  in  vegetables,  but  gradu¬ 
ally  changed  to  flowers  as  the  farmers  began  to  grow  more  flowers  and 
fewer  vegetables.  They  established  trading  relations  with  town  flower  hig¬ 
glers  and  retail  customers  and  sold  in  the  markets,  in  a  street  flower  market 
in  the  main  business  district,  and  to  florists. 

Though  they  knew  flowers  to  be  a  profitable  crop,  many  Riverside  farm¬ 
ers  were  reluctant  to  cultivate  them  for  several  reasons.  They  require  more 
capital  investment  than  vegetables,  are  more  likely  to  be  damaged  by  ad- 
^erse  weather  conditions,  and,  probably  most  important,  if  the  demand  for 
flowers  should  suddenly  fall  off,  the  grower  cannot  utilize  them  by  feeding 
them  to  his  family  or  domestic  animals,  as  he  can  do  with  vegetables.  How¬ 
ever,  by  1947  a  few  Riverside  farmers  had  begun  to  grow  flowers  which 
they  sold  to  the  distant  flower  higglers,  since  those  higglers  were  anxious 
to  take  more  flowers  to  market  and  no  Riverside  higglers  displayed  interest. 

More  and  more  Riverside  farmers  began  to  grow  flowers  as  it  became 
evident,  from  the  success  of  the  earlier  plantings,  that  the  climate  and  soil 
were  well  suited  to  them.  Also,  those  who  had  first  cultivated  flowers  en¬ 
larged  their  plots.  As  flower  production  increased,  the  outside  higglers  con¬ 
tinued  to  monopolize  the  marketing.  Each  Wednesday,  they  walked  to 
Riverside  with  their  double  flower  baskets  and  carried  away  the  crop  for 
the  week.  It  was  common  knowledge  that  the  flower  higglers  earned  higher 
profits  than  vegetable  higglers  and  always  had  sufficient  cash  to  buy  quan¬ 
tities  of  flowers,  but  established  Riverside  higglers  refused  to  take  flowers 
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to  market  even  when  requested  to  do  so  by  growers.  Also,  everyone  knew 
that  the  risk  of  taking  flowers  to  market  was  less  than  other  goods  that  would 
yield  a  comparable  profit,  because  the  customary  freight  charge  for  flowers 
was  only  2/-  per  basket  and  there  was  almost  no  danger  of  damage  to  the 
load,  since  flower  baskets  were  always  placed  on  top  of  all  other  freight. 

In  late  1956,  one  young,  inexperienced  Riverside  higgler  began  to  buy 
flowers,  but  she  had  difficulty  obtaining  them  because  the  farmers  did  not 
wish  to  antagonize  the  regular  flower  higglers  who  could  be  depended  on 
to  take  all  of  their  flowers  throughout  most  of  the  year.  However,  she  made 
the  rounds  of  the  growers  every  week,  bought  whatever  flowers  they  were 
willing  to  sell  to  her  and,  to  keep  her  expenses  low,  walked  the  25  miles 
to  Coronation  with  the  flowers  in  a  basket  on  her  head.  By  May,  1957,  she 
had  been  able  to  increase  the  size  of  her  weekly  load  somewhat,  but  she 
was  still  walking  to  the  market. 

In  June  of  1957,  Miss  B  began  to  take  flowers  to  Coronation  along  with 
her  usual  vegetable  load,  only  because  her  husband  had  begun  to  grow 
them.  After  she  had  established  trading  relations  with  town  flower  higglers, 
she  began  to  buy  from  other  Riverside  growers.  Since  that  time,  when  flow¬ 
ers  are  available,  her  entire  load  may  be  made  up  of  flowers.  Subsequently, 
the  other  higglers,  with  the  exception  of  Miss  C,  took  flowers  from  their 
own  fields  to  market  on  rare  occasions,  but  none  of  them,  other  than  Miss  B, 
liad  bought  flowers  to  sell  by  May  of  1958. 

The  other  four  country  higglers  continued  to  specialize  in  root  vegetables, 
adding  other  related  items  as  they  became  available.  They  took  their  loads, 
as  made  up  in  the  country,  to  the  market  and  sold  them  to  their  customers. 
They  made  no  effort  to  diversify  their  loads  beyond  the  variation  that 
comes  easily  to  hand  in  the  rural  district.  Under  certain  weather  conditions 
at  some  times  of  the  year,  a  load  may  be  almost  entirely  thyme  or  escallion 
because  that  crop  is  the  only  one  that  growers  have  to  sell.  At  such  times, 
the  higgler  takes  that  load  to  the  market  and  sells  it,  buys  her  groceries  and 
other  household  items  and  returns  home. 

From  these  facts  revealed  by  analysis  of  higglers’  operating  statements, 
extensive  interviews  with  higglers  and  prolonged  periods  of  observing  them 
at  work,  it  is  apparent  that  the  first  requisite  of  successful  higglering  over 
a  period  of  time  is  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  large  pool  of 
farmers  as  suppliers  and  of  town  higglers  or  retail  customers  in  the  market, 
because  these  two  factors  determine  the  size  of  a  higgler’s  weekly  load  and, 
consequently,  her  net  profits.  When  a  farmer  has  become  one  of  her  “cus¬ 
tomers”,  a  higgler  does  not  risk  losing  him  to  another  higgler  by  deceiving 
lum,  taking  advantage  of  him  or  indulging  in  aggressively  hostile  behaviour 
toward  him.  Rather,  she  is  fair  and  responsible  in  all  of  her  dealings  with 
him  and  never  neglects  an  opportunity  to  cement  the  relationship  by  doing 
any  favours  that  lie  within  her  power.  All  country  higglers  shop,  scrupu¬ 
lously  and  carefully,  for  their  suppliers  and  their  suppliers’  families. 

One  very  successful  higgler,  whose  home  is  near  the  end  of  the  main 
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road  used  by  all'  upland  farmers  on  their  'way  to  town,  always  greets  them 
from  her  yard,  invites  them  in  to  rest,  offers  them  food  and  drink  and  “when 
bad  weather  catch  dem”  lends  them  dry  clothes  or  puts  them  up  for  the 
night.  As  a  result,  three  sidemen  are  required  to  lift  her  weekly  load  onto 
the  truck.  The  neighbours  say  of  her:  “If  she  can  do  a  favour  for  the 
littlest  pickney,  she  will  do  it.” 

Each  of  the  five  country  higglers  is  as  careful  to  establish  and  maintain 
trading  relations  with  higglers  in  town  and  retail  customers,  if  she  sells  at 
retail,  as  she  is  with  farmers.  She  deals  with  them  with  sympathy  and  under¬ 
standing,  seldom  hesitating  long  to  accept  a  little  less  than  the  agreed  price, 
if,  in  her  considered  judgment,  the  town  higgler  will  not  be  able  to  obtain 
her  usual  margin  of  gross  profit.  If  any  of  her  regular  buyers  do  not  come 
to  her  place  soon  after  she  arrives  in  the  market,  she  will  send  to  let  them 
know  that  she  is  there  and  keeps  the  goods  that  they  usually  buy  until  she 
hears  from  them,  even  if  others  who  are  not  regular  buyers  clamour  to 
to  take  them. 

She  knows  that  her  group  of  town  higglers  depend  upon  her  for  a  part 
of  their  goods  every  weekend  and  she  considers  it  to  be  her  responsibility 
to  get  the  load  to  them.  If  she  is  unable  to  come  to  the  market  for  any 
reason,  such  as  illness,  she  will  send  someone  to  buy  the  load  and  take  it 
to  her  regular  customers. 

This  affords  an  explanation  for  the  story,  often  heard  in  Jamaica,  which 
alleges  that  higglers  and  country  people  make  the  trip  to  market  every  week, 
not  out  of  economic  necessity,  but  because  they  enjoy  it.®  As  the  story  goes, 
if  one  meets  a  country  higgler  on  her  way  to  the  market  with  a  big  load 
while  she  is  still  near  her  home,  and  offers  to  buy  the  whole  load  and 
pay  more  than  she  can  expect  to  get  for  it  in  the  market,  she  will  refuse  to 
sell.  The  reason  for  the  refusal,  according  to  those  who  tell  the  story,  is 
that  she  wants  to  go  to  Kingston  for  some  high  life,  to  be  able  to  do 
things  that  would  not  be  approved  by  her  rural  neighbours.  Such  incidents 
have  rarely  been  documented,  but  if  they  ever  occurred,  the  reason  for  the 
higgler’s  refusal  is  obvious.  The  higgler  wanted  to  preserve  her  trading 
relations  with  town  higglers  and  knew  that,  if  she  failed  to  come  to  the 
market,  they  might  well  begin  to  buy  from  someone  else  and  probably 
would  not  readily  return  to  her.  If  any  of  those  who  tell  the  tale  had 
guaranteed  to  buy  the  higgler’s  entire  load  every  week,  the  answer  might 
have  been  different. 

Rural  women,  generally  speaking,  like  to  go  to  Kingston  occasionally,  to 
buy  clothing  or  even  groceries  because  they  believe  that  things  are  some¬ 
how  better  and  fresher  if  they  are  purchased  in  town  instead  of  the  nearby 
shop.  Also,  a  much  more  varied  selection  is  always  to  be  had  in  Kingston. 
But  they  would  not  carry  heavy  loads  over  precipitous  trails  for  two  days 

aln  an  article  condemning  the  practice  of  women  marketing  produce,  a  columnist  for  The 
Farmers'  Weekly,  which  is  a  supplement  to  The  Gleaner,  referred  to  the  women  as  “fun¬ 
seeking  farm  wives”  who  squander  money  earned  by  their  husbands  by  buying  "ice-cream, 
snowballs,  yeast-punch  and  fried  fish  on  week-end  jaunts.”  June  1,  1957,  p.  2. 
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each  week  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and  go  to  Kingston  on  a  crowded  truck 
and  sleep  for  a  night,  or  even  two  nights,  on  a  hard  bench  in  the  market 
merely  for  pleasure. 

After  a  country  higgler  has  established  trading  relations  with  a  town 
liiggler,  there  is  little  bargaining  over  prices  because  both  know  the  costs 
and  usual  gross  profit  of  the  other  and  the  state  of  the  market.  Neither 
tries  to  enlarge  her  own  gross  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  However, 
when  the  market  is  slow  and  the  goods  which  they  handle  are  plentiful, 
each  will  be  forced  to  take  a  little  less  than  her  usual  margin.  At  such  times, 
they  bargain  over  the  amount  to  be  cut  from  the  country  higgler’s  gross 
profit.  Usually,  final  settlement  is  not  made  until  the  town  higgler  has  had 
time  to  sell  some  of  the  goods  and  make  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the 
price  that  she  will  obtain  for  the  remainder.  Each  of  the  higglers  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  preserving  the  good  will  of  the  other  and  the  final  settlement  is  one 
to  which  both  can  agree.  A  country  or  town  higgler  who  insisted  on  pre¬ 
serving  her  own  margin  of  gross  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  other  would 
be  unable  to  maintain  her  trading  relations  over  a  period  of  time. 

Since  a  country  higgler  considers  it  to  be  her  responsibility  to  supply  her 
customers,  she  does  not  search  in  the  market  for  the  highest  price  obtain¬ 
able,  but  goes  immediately  to  her  place,  judging  the  state  of  the  market 
from  information  gained  on  the  trip  to  town  and  in  or  near  the  market, 
and  sells  her  load  to  her  regular  customers.  When  goods  in  her  line  are 
scarce,  she  knows  that  she  could  sell  her  load  to  almost  any  town  higgler, 
but  she  makes  no  effort  to  do  so,  but  rather,  takes  the  opportunity  of  cement¬ 
ing  her  relations  with  her  regular  customers.  As  a  result,  when  the  country 
higgler’s  goods  are  plentiful,  they  feel  obligated  to  take  some  from  her, 
giving  her  as  much  of  her  usual  margin  as  possible.  However,  in  such  cases, 
both  buyer  and  seller  are  well  aware  of  the  market  price  and,  if  the  price 
on  which  they  agree  departs  at  all  from  the  market  price,  it  will  be  by  a 
very  small  amount,  probably  not  exceeding  3d  per  unit.  To  both  buyer  and 
seller,  the  most  important  feature  of  the  trading  relationship  is  the  fact  that 
through  it  the  town  higgler  is  assured  of  a  supply  of  goods  and  the  country 
higgler  is  certain  of  a  market  for  her  load.  This  is  always  a  matter  of  con¬ 
cern,  but  it  becomes  vital  during  periods  of  scarcity  or  glut. 

Some  sellers  favour  their  regular  customers  in  other  ways.  To  give  “brawta” 
or  “make-up”  is  the  practice,  all  along  the  line  from  rural  producer  to  re¬ 
tail  buyer.  This  is  identical  with  the  British  and  American  practice  of  giving 
something  additional  in  a  transaction  which  is  called,  for  example,  “giving 
an  extra  unit  or  more  to  boot”  as  in  the  “baker’s  dozen”. 

The  judicious  giving  of  “brawta”  is  a  mark  of  the  successful  higgler.  She 
considers  it  a  good  investment  in  customer  relations,  saying:  “That’s  why 
they  come  back  to  me,”  or  “I  give  brawta  to  encourage  them,”  (to  make 
it  profitable  for  the  customer  to  continue  to  deal  with  her.)  Some  country 
people  and  country  higglers  who  sell  to  town  higglers  say:  “I  don’t  give  it, 
but  dem  take  it.”  Country  higglers  who  specialize  in  oranges  report  that 
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their  customers  always  take  one  “to  taste”  before  they  buy,  and  expect  at 
least  one  extra  for  every  dozen  that  they  buy.  One  or  two  extra  “fingers” 
are  given  with  every  dozen  bananas.  However,  a  higgler  only  gives  “brawta” 
to  her  customers  if  she  has  received  it  from  her  suppliers;  she  does  not  give 
away  goods  for  which  she  has  paid. 

The  amount  given  as  “brawta”  is,  in  many  regions,  established  by  local 
custom,  sometimes  through  variations  in  the  quantity  represented  by  the 
same  unit  of  measurement.  Thus,  a  country  higgler  is  able  to  sell  ten  dozen 
oranges  for  every  “hundred”  that  she  buys  because  the  “hundred”  that  she 
buys  exceeds  one  hundred  units.  In  some  rural  areas,  oranges  and  grape¬ 
fruit  are  counted  by  the  “trose”.  Twenty  “trose”  make  one  “hundred”,  but  in 
the  country,  six  units  equal  one  “trose”.  Furthermore,  when  a  country  higgler 
buys  a  commodity  that  is  easily  injured,  such  as  oranges  or  grapefruit,  she 
is  usually  given  an  additional  quantity,  which  may  run  to  as  much  as  twenty 
extra  units  for  every  “hundred”  that  she  buys,  in  case  “the  load  mash”. 

In  practice,  a  hundredweight  is  not  invariably  112  pounds.  In  the  yam 
trade,  one  “hundredweight”  is  135  pounds.  The  custom  of  giving  extra  weight 
arose  as  an  allowance  for  the  dirt  that  clings  to  yams,  and,  at  first,  was 
quite  small.  However,  dealers  began  to  compete  with  each  other,  not  in  the 
price  per  pound,  but  in  giving  more  over-allowance  in  weight,  until  the 
present  figure  of  23  pounds  became  established  practice. 

At  present  the  same  type  of  goods  are  sold  using  different  units  of  measure. 
Grains,  pulses  and  coffee  are  sold  by  the  quart,  pint,  gill  and  also  by  the 
pound.  Some  ground  produce,  such  as  carrots  and  escallion  is  sold  by  the 
bundle,  but  the  same  type  of  goods  is  also  sold  by  the  pound.  Before  the 
second  World  War,  it  was  customary  to  sell  by  the  “heap”,  though  the  size 
of  the  heap  could  be  varied,  allowing  for  manipulation  of  the  price.  On 
completion  of  a  sale,  the  higgler  usually  threw  a  little  more  on  the  heap 
and  many  of  them  became  adept  at  making  the  gesture  without  adding  any¬ 
thing  to  the  heap.  Selling  by  the  heap  has  largely  disappeared,  but  the  cry: 
“Penny-a-heap”  can  still  be  heard  in  Coronation  Market,  for  tray  girls  cus¬ 
tomarily  sell  dry  onions  in  small  mounds  which  they  spread  out  before  them 
on  the  ground. 

Weekend  Town  Higglers.  Operating  statements  for  the  year  were  also 
obtained  from  Miss  F,  a  weekend  town  higgler,  who  is  a  customer  of  two  of 
the  five  country  higglers  and  sells,  both  retail  and  wholesale,  on  Fridays 
and  Saturdays  in  Coronation  Market.  She  is  26  years  old  and  has  been  hig- 
glering  for  six  years,  having  started  after  coming  to  Kingston  at  18  and 
working  as  a  domestic  servant  for  one  year  and  then  selling  cooked  food 
in  a  bar.  She  prefers  higglering  to  her  previous  occupations  because  she 
cams  more  money  in  less  time  and  is  free  four  days  each  week  to  care  for 
her  10-year-old  daughter,  with  whom  she  lives  in  a  small  room  in  a  yard 
in  the  slum  district  of  West  Kingston.  Her  daughter  sometimes  comes  to  the 
market  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  to  run  errands  or  sell  for  her  mother  in 
her  absence. 
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The  goods  which  she  sells  at  wholesale  are  sold  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  were  purchased,  but  at  a  price  that  yields  her  a  particular  gross 
profit.  For  her  retail  business,  she  breaks  up  the  large  bundles  that  she  buys 
from  country  higglers  into  smaller  bundles  that  she  sells  at  a  price  that  will 
)deld  the  particular  gross  profit  per  unit  for  the  original  bundle.  The  graph 
of  her  buying  and  selling  prices  shows  that  the  retail  price  for  any  item  is 
determined  by  adding  her  customary  gross  profit  to  the  price  that  she  paid 
for  it.  For  example,  if  she  buys  escallion  for  2/-  per  bundle,  she  breaks  each 
bundle  into  five  small  ones,  each  of  which  she  sells  for  6d.;  but,  if  she 
also  bought  other  escallion  for  3/-  per  bundle,  she  divides  the  latter  into 
seven  small  bundles,  each  of  which  she  sells  for  6d.  In  both  cases,  she  re¬ 
ceives  her  customary  gross  profit  per  bundle,  which  is  6d.  She  follows  a 
similar  practice  with  all  goods  in  which  she  deals.  The  carrots  that  she  buys 
by  the  pound,  she  sells  by  the  pound,  after  adding  2d.  per  pound  to  the 
price.  When  she  buys  country  peppers  by  the  pound  and  sells  them  by  the 
dozen,  she  translates  the  price  per  pound  into  a  price  per  dozen  and  adds 
the  amount  of  her  customary  gross  profit.  For  example,  on  April  20,  1957, 
she  bought  peppers  at  9d.  per  pound.  Each  pound  contained  12  dozen,  so 
she  sold  them  for  Id.  per  dozen,  earning  a  gross  profit  of  3d.  per  pound. 

Weekend  town  higglering  differs  from  country  higglering  in  several  res¬ 
pects  other  than  the  fact  that  the  country  higgler  goes  to  the  farmer  to  buy 
while  the  weekend  town  higgler  buys  in  the  same  market  where  she  sells. 
Some  of  the  basic  facts  of  country  higglering  must  be  modified  to  apply  to 
the  weekend  town  higgler. 

1.  Weekend  town  higglers  obtain  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  goods  on 
credit,  while  country  higglers  risk  their  own  capital. 

2.  Both  country  and  weekend  town  higglers  spend  the  same  amount 
of  time  on  small  loads  as  on  large  ones. 

3.  Whereas  minimum  operating  expenses  of  the  country  higgler  are 
very  high,  those  for  the  weekend  town  higgler  are  very  low. 

4.  The  country  higgler’s  operating  expenses  do  not  vary  proportion¬ 
ately  to  the  value  of  the  load,  but  those  of  the  weekend  town  higgler 
do  not  vary  at  all. 

5.  As  in  the  case  of  the  country  higgler,  current  market  prices  are 
known  to  buyer  and  seller  alike. 

6.  As  in  the  case  of  the  country  higgler,  both  buyer  and  seller  grant 
that  each  is  entitled  to  a  certain  gross  profit  margin. 

7.  The  customary  gross  profit  accrues  to  each  unit  of  goods  handled, 
as  it  does  for  the  country  higgler. 

8.  In  both  cases,  the  larger  the  load,  the  higher  the  net  profit. 

1.  The  custom  of  country  people  and  country  higglers  granting  credit  to 
town  higglers  and  weekend  town  higglers  until  a  few  hours  before  they 
intend  to  leave  Kingston  has  been  discussed  above.  As  a  consequence,  a 
weekend  town  higgler  must  have  capital  only  when  she  is  setting  up  in 
business  and  has  not  yet  established  a  reputation  in  the  market.  After  trad- 
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ing  relations  have  been  instituted  with  a  sufficient  number  of  country  hig¬ 
glers,  she  needs  very  little  capital,  if  any. 

2.  Miss  F  spends  two  nights  and  two  days  in  the  market  each  week  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  size  of  her  load,  as  do  most  weekend  town  higglers.  How¬ 
ever,  a  few  weekend  town  higglers  begin  to  sell  on  Thurdays  and  thus 
spend  three  days  each  week  in  the  market.  After  a  weekend  town  higgler 
has  become  a  regular  customer  of  country  higglers,  she  may  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  stay  in  the  market  at  night  to  buy  during  times  of  normal  supply 
or  of  “plenty”,  for  she  can  ask  her  suppliers  to  set  aside  whatever  goods  she 
thinks  she  will  need  and  then  call  for  them  in  the  early  morning.  However, 
most  weekend  town  higglers  only  do  this  occasionally,  because  they  prefer 
to  be  in  the  market  where  they  can  judge  the  state  of  supply  and  demand 
for  their  lines  before  they  buy.  They  also  have  another  advantage  over  the 
country  higgler,  for  they  need  not  wait  for  a  truck,  but  can  return  to  their 
homes  if  they  finish  selling  early. 

3.  Operating  expenses  for  the  weekend  town  higgler  are  very  low.  They 
consist  of  a  6d.  station  fee  for  each  day  that  she  sells,  but  if  she  should 
buy  any  goods  outside  the  market,  she  would  have  to  pay  the  market  gate 
fee.  She  does  not  have  the  handicap  of  a  high  minimum  operating  expense. 
A  load  of  even  a  very  small  size  is  almost  certain  to  yield  her  some  com¬ 
pensation  for  her  time. 

4.  Miss  F’s  total  business  expense  remained  at  1/-  per  week  throughout 
the  year,  although  her  loads  varied  in  value  from  £.3.  11.  3  to  £15.  6.  8. 
Business  expenses  for  weekend  town  higglers  are  greater  only  if  they  sell 
more  days  and,  therefore,  pay  the  6d.  daily  station  fee  for  each  day,  or  if 
they  buy  part  of  their  stock  outside  the  market  and  thus  become  liable  for 
the  market  gate  fee  when  they  bring  them  into  the  market. 

5.  Current  prices  are  known  to  country  higglers  and  town  higglers  alike. 
Though  the  town  higgler  knows  more  about  the  current  state  of  the  market 
than  the  country  higgler  who  has  just  arrived,  the  country  higgler  is  not 
ignorant  about  them,  and  final  settlement  is  not  made  until  she  has  had 
adequate  time  to  judge  them. 

6.  The  willingness  of  the  country  higgler  to  grant  that  the  town  higgler 
is  entitled  to  a  certain  gross  profit  has  been  discussed  above.  The  one  point 
on  which  country  higglers  sometimes  express  envy  of  town  higglers  is  that 
the  town  higglers  can  be  in  the  market  for  as  long  as  they  choose  and  can, 
therefore,  afford  to  wait  until  they  get  their  price,  while  country  higglers 
must  sometimes  sell  for  lower  prices  because  they  must  leave  the  city. 

7  and  8.  The  fact  that  the  gross  profit  margin  accrues  to  each  unit  of 
goods  handled  has  the  same  significance  for  the  country  higgler  and  the 
weekend  town  higgler,  specifically,  the  larger  the  load,  the  greater  the  pro¬ 
fit.  The  principle  is  more  applicable  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  because 
a  larger  load  does  not  increase  the  weekend  town  higgler’s  operating  ex¬ 
penses.  All  gross  profit,  beyond  the  1/-  station  fee  for  two  selling  days,  is 
net  profit.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  Miss  F’s  net  profit  curve  parallels 
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her  “cost  of  load”  curve  very  closely  throughout  the  year.  The  discrepancy 
during  the  late  months  of  the  year,  when  the  load  was  at  its  greatest  and 
net  profits  did  not  increase  proportionately,  was  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
same  load  component,  red  peas,  that  caused  the  same  effect  in  the  graphs 
of  the  business  operations  of  country  higglers. 

Town  Higglers 

Operating  statements  of  the  type  obtained  from  country  higglers  and  the 
weekend  town  higgler,  were  not  obtainable  from  stall  holders,  the  regular 
town  higglers,  because  of  the  natiure  of  their  business  and  their  manner  of 
conducting  it.“  Their  business  hours  are  from  six  in  the  morning  until  five  in 
the  afternoon  six  days  each  week,  and  from  six  to  ten  on  Sunday  mornings 
and  at  least  two  nights  each  week.  Most  retail  sales  are  of  small  quantities, 
such  as  one-half  pint  or  a  big  gill,  and  their  purchases  are  comparatively  small, 
such  as  one  or  two  quarts  of  beans.  No  record  is  kept  of  purchases,  sales 
or  cash  balances.  During  the  week,  cash  realized  from  sales  is  paid  out  for 
purchases  and  foodstuffs  are  taken  from  stock  to  feed  the  higgler’s  family. 
She  feels  that  she  is  doing  well  if  her  stock  remains  near  the  usual  level, 
while  her  sales  yield  enough  cash  to  purchase  new  stock  and  to  meet  her 
living  expenses  and  her  obligations  in  her  savings  pool.  If  she  should  find 
herself  with  a  lump  sum  above  her  usual  cash  reserve  needed  to  buy  from 
country  people,  say  from  £.1  to  £5,  she  usually  pmchases  imported  goods, 
such  as  red  kidney  beans,  Irish  potatoes  or  dry  onions,  from  a  wholesaler. 
Such  purchases  are  always  for  cash  because  wholesale  merchants  do  not  or¬ 
dinarily  extend  credit  to  higglers.  Town  higglers  whose  volume  of  business 
does  not  permit  them  to  accumulate  cash  surpluses  sufficient  to  purchase  im¬ 
ported  commodities  in  the  quantities  in  which  wholesalers  sell  them,  com¬ 
bine  their  cash  to  buy  a  bag  of  potatoes  or  onions  and  divide  the  contents. 

Town  higglers  obtain  most  of  their  stock  from  country  people  and  country 
higglers,  but  prefer  to  buy  from  the  former  because  country  people  some¬ 
times  sell  at  lower  prices  than  country  higglers  since  they  have  grown  the 
goods  themselves.  Country  people  bring  goods  to  them  to  sell  at  any  time 
during  the  week  and  the  higglers  pay  cash  at  the  time  of  purchase,  if  the 
S(;ller  is  leaving  the  city  immediately.  Those  who  are  staying  in  town  for 
several  days  wait  for  payment  until  they  are  ready  to  leave.  Some,  who  are 
a  town  higgler’s  regular  suppliers,  accept  part  payment  and  wait  until  the 
next  trip  for  the  remainder.  Therefore,  in  order  to  conduct  her  business  pro¬ 
perly,  a  town  higgler  must  have  a  quantity  of  cash  on  hand  and  tend  her 
stall  throughout  the  week,  buying  and  selling  as  the  opportunity  arises. 

One  town  higgler  agreed  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  her  daily  trans¬ 
actions.  Her  accounts  were  checked  by  taking  an  inventory  of  her  stock  at 
the  beginning  of  each  week  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  compar¬ 
ing  the  book  inventory  with  the  physical  inventory.  In  five  different  weeks, 

aThe  following  paragraph  refers  to  the  typical  town  higgler.  The  few  who  occupy  several 
stalls  stocked  with  bushels  of  grains  usually  have  sufficient  cash  on  hand  to  buy  in  large 
quantities. 
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it  was  never  possible  to  find  one  in  which  the  book  inventory,  obtained  by 
adding  the  week’s  purchases  to  the  physical  inventory  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week  and  subtracting  the  week’s  sdes,  agreed  with  the  physical  inven¬ 
tory  at  the  end  of  the  week.  The  amount  of  the  difference  ranged  from  £.2 
to  £3.  Possible  explanations  for  the  discrepancy  are:  first,  she  failed  to 
record  some  of  her  transactions,  or,  more  likely,  she  was  deliberately  under¬ 
stating  her  volume  of  business  in  order  to  understate  her  net  profits. 

Judging  from  the  operating  statements  that  were  recorded,  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  correct  to  infer  that  the  same  fundamental  considerations  govern  the 
business  activities  of  die  stall  holders,  the  weekend  town  higglers  and  the 
country  higglers.  These  are  a  primary  concern  with  building  trading  rela¬ 
tions  with  as  many  suppliers  and  customers  as  possible,  because  the  larger 
the  volume  of  business  the  greater  the  net  profit.  Expenses  for  the  town 
higgler  are  relatively  constant,  consisting  of  the  2/-  per  week  fee  for  each 
stall,  plus  the  market  gate  fee  for  any  goods  purchased  outside  and  brought 
into  the  market  for  resale.  Although  data  are  not  in  hand  to  prove  the  point, 
it  is  safe  to  infer  that  a  relatively  fixed  gross  profit  is  earned  on  each  item 
sold. 

Town  higglers  obtain  their  original  capital  to  stock  their  stalls  in  various 
ways.  Some  work  at  another  occupation,  such  as  domestic  service,  to  earn 
money  to  participate  in  a  mutual  savings  group  until  they  have  the  needed 
amount,  and  others  enter  into  an  economic  partnership  with  a  common-law 
husband. 

Until  a  few  years  ago,  both  women  and  men  worked  as  banana  loaders 
at  the  Kingston  docks  and  many  were  common-law  mates,  the  man  and 
woman  sharing  living  expenses.  However,  banana  ships  discontinued  loading 
at  Kingston,  and  although  men  continue  to  work  as  stevedores  loading  and 
unloading  other  types  of  cargo,  this  type  of  employment  ceased  for  women. 
At  that  time  many  of  the  men  gave  their  mates  enough  money  to  stock  a 
stall  in  the  market  and  the  business  partnership  continued  on  a  healthier 
basis  than  before.  When  they  were  both  loading  bananas,  each  could  work 
only  when  a  banana  boat  was  loading,  but  under  the  new  arrangement,  the 
woman  has  a  more  regular  source  of  income,  even  though  her  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  are  less  than  those  of  the  man  when  he  is  working.  'The  household  is 
thus  assured  of  food  and  necessities  during  the  frequent  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment  that  are  characteristic  of  work  on  the  docks. 

When  a  town  higgler  is  short  of  operating  capital,  she  usually  borrows 
from  one  of  the  successful  town  higglers  who  always  have  cash  on  hand. 
Town  higglers  who  have  sold  from  adjacent  stalls  for  some  time  often  lend 
each  other  small  amounts,  such  as  £1,  without  charging  interest,  but  in 
most  cases,  interest  is  charged.  One  town  higgler  described  the  general  prac¬ 
tice:  “I  lend  money  to  a  few  honest  higglers  in  the  market.  I  lend  out  a 
person  £5  on  Monday  and  that  person  must  give  back  the  £5  and  5/-  for 
the  week  on  Saturday.  It  mustn’t  sleep  out  over  the  weekend  and  they  can 
take  the  £5  next  Monday.  Some  people  charge  more  —  2/-  on  the  pound. 
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I  know  a  woman;  she  lets  a  girl  take  £4  from  Thursday  to  Saturday  and 
every  weekend  give  her  back  5/-  and  her  £4.  But  sales  are  slow  now,  so 
I  just  take  what  I  believe  they  should  pay.” 

Undoubtedly  some  higglers  obtained  their  original  capital  and  amounts  ! 
of  operating  capital,  from  time  to  time,  from  relatives  or  common-law  hus¬ 
bands,  but  this  is  not  an  important  source  for  higglers  as  a  group,  because, 
in  most  higgler  families,  the  higgler  is  the  principal  contributor,  if  not  the 
only  one,  to  the  support  of  the  household. 

Prices 

Some  of  the  factors  entering  into  the  determination  of  prices  have  been 
discussed  above  in  the  description  of  the  business  operations  of  higglers,  but 
the  determination  of  prices  in  the  higglering  system,  as  a  whole,  merits  a 
fuller  account. 

Retail  prices  for  the  same  type  of  goods  exhibit  variations  at  a  given  time 
in  Coronation  Market.  Customary  prices  to  growers  and  customary  gross 
profit  margins  to  wholesalers  and  retailers  tend  toward  uniform  supply 
prices.  However,  within  this  framework  of  comparatively  uniform  supply 
prices,  the  following  factors  operate  to  bring  about  variations  in  retail  prices. 

1.  Goods  of  the  same  type  but  varying  in  quality  will  usually  be  priced 
differently. 

2.  Anywhere  along  the  line  from  grower  to  ultimate  consumer,  a  seller  , 
may  demand  and  get  a  price  that  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  customary 
one.  Nearly  always,  unless  there  is  an  extreme  glut,  she  will  be  able  to  get 
the  higher  price  if  she  waits  long  enough  and  her  goods  are  of  high  quality.  > 
Thereafter,  every  higgler  who  handles  part  of  that  load  will  be  forced  to 
ask  a  higher  price  than  others  are  asking  at  that  particular  point  in  the  chain 
of  transactions,  unless  she  is  willing  to  reduce  her  gross  profit.  Town  higglers 
who  sell  in  the  market  every  day  can  buy  such  over-priced  goods  with  less 
risk  than  a  country  or  weekend  town  higgler.  Stall  holders  buy  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that,  if  the  item  is  attractive  and  sound,  a  buyer  will  eventually 
come  who  will  pay  the  price.  One  “King  Street”  higgler  said:  “Everybody 
doesn’t  sell  the  same  price.  Everybody  asks  her  own  price  according  to  how 
she  bought  it.  If  your  customer  come  with  it  a  3d.  higher  than  somebody 
else,  you  pay  it.  You  wouldn’t  stop  buying  from  her  and  buy  from  some¬ 
body  else  for  a  3d.  If  it  is  pretty  and  nice,  somebody  will  come  and  buy  it 
from  you.  You  pay  her  price  to  keep  her  selling  to  you.” 

3.  Conversely,  if  a  higgler  is  able  to  make  a  particularly  fortunate  pur¬ 
chase  at  less  than  the  prevailing  price,  she  may  sell  the  goods  below  the 
usual  retail  price,  taking  only  her  customary  gross  profit.  One  higgler,  who 
did  not  customarily  sell  coconut  oil,  received  32  quarts  at  a  low  price  from 
a  friend.  She  began  to  sell  it  below  the  going  market  price,  adding  only  the 
customary  margin  to  the  low  purchase  price.  Very  soon  regular  coconut  oil 
higglers,  who  had  heard  from  their  customers  that  she  was  underselling 
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them,  came  to  test  the  quality  of  her  oil.  They  did  not  dispute  her  right  to 
sell  at  the  lower  price,  but  neither  did  they  reduce  their  own  prices  to  meet 
hers. 

4.  Waiting  is  the  usual  response  of  higglers  when  they  see  their  line  be¬ 
ing  sold  cheaper  than  they  are  able  to  sell  it.  Stall  holders  demonstrate  by 
their  buying  and  selling  practices  that  they  are  astute  judges  of  the  supply 
and  demand  schedules  of  the  goods  in  which  they  deal.  Because  they  are 
aware  of  the  constant  factors  in  the  supply  prices  of  produce  entering  the 
market  and  know  very  well  the  seasonal  variations  in  quantity  and  price  of 
each  commodity,  they  can  be  quite  certain  that  goods  being  sold  below  the 
market  price  at  a  given  time  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  then  buyers  will 
have  to  pay  the  going  market  price.®  If  the  majority  of  higglers  are  selling 
at  the  lower  price,  so  that  nearly  all  of  a  commodity  in  the  market  is  af¬ 
fected,  a  country  higgler  or  weekend  town  higgler  will  usually  assume  that 
there  is  a  glut  of  that  item  and  reduce  her  gross  profit  margin,  after  waiting 
for  a  reasonable  time.  But  town  higglers  almost  never  reduce  prices  in  the 
face  of  lower  ones  elsewhere,  but  instead,  wait  either  for  a  particular  buyer 
or  for  a  turn  in  the  market.  However,  if  the  glut  endures,  they  will  insist 
on  paying  lower  prices  to  their  suppliers  so  that  they  can  meet  the  changed 
retail  prices. 

5.  If  the  market  is  slow,  leaving  many  country  higglers  with  unsold  goods 
near  the  truck’s  departure  time,  they  may  take  them  back  to  the  country  to 
feed  their  families  or  livestock  or  leave  them  with  a  town  higgler  to  sell  for 
them,  but  if  it  is  possible  to  sell  them,  even  at  a  loss,  they  usually  do  so.^ 

The  retail  price  in  any  given  transaction  is  further  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  all  higglers  ask  different  prices  from  different  types  of  buyers,  whom 
they  classify  as  follows: 

1.  Buyers  of  the  higgler’s  socio-economic  status. 

2.  Middle-class  buyers  or  maids  buying  for  middle-class  households. 

3.  Non-Jamaican  middle  or  upper-class  housewives  and  tourists. 

Higglers  are  adept  at  classifying  buyers.  They  can  tell  when  a  woman  of 

their  own  socio-economic  class  is  buying  for  a  middle-class  household  and 
when  she  is  buying  for  her  own  use.  In  the  latter  case,  she  will  buy  in  very 
small  quantities,  since  her  own  cash  is  limited  and  she  has  no  place  to 
store  food.  Hence,  if  she  buys  in  quantity,  filling  a  large  basket,  the  higglers 
know  that  she  is  buying  for  someone  else. 

The  price  to  one  of  the  higgler’s  own  class,  when  the  customer  is  buying 
for  her  own  use,  will  almost  never  exceed  the  higgler’s  cost  plus  her  usual 
margin,  and  she  is  more  likely  to  reduce  the  price  for  a  poor  woman  than 
for  others.  As  one  stall  holder  put  it:  “The  hungry  feed  the  starving.”  Fur¬ 
thermore,  this  type  of  buyer  is  always  well  acquainted  with  prices  and  is 

•If  an  item  is  being  sold  in  the  markeft  well  below  its  known  value,  it  is  certain  to  be 
reported  to  the  market  police,  who  investigate  on  the  assumption  that  the  goods  have  prob¬ 
ably  been  stolen. 

bln  the  full  year’s  operating  statements,  none  of  the  five  country  higglers  reported  an  in¬ 
stance  of  selUng  below  cost  or  leaving  goods  with  town  higglers  because  of  inability  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  it.  However,  other  higglers  reported  doing  so  at  an  indefinite  time  in  the  past. 
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forced,  by  her  meagre  resources,  to  try  to  drive  the  best  bargain  she  can.  From 
a  maid  who  is  shopping  for  a  middle-class  household,  a  higgler  demands  her 
usual  price,  but  she  may  give  the  buyer  some  small  items  for  her  own  use. 

The  price  to  the  middle-class  housewife  will  not  only  always  be  high 
enough  to  cover  costs  and  the  usual  margin,  but  the  higgler  routinely  asks 
slightly  more,  3d.  or  6d.  on  each  item,  of  most  buyers  in  this  class.  How¬ 
ever,  a  shrewd  Jamaican  housewife  who  is  an  experienced  shopper  knows 
that  many  higglers  demand  a  higher  price  of  her  than  they  are  willing  to 
take.  Thus,  if  she  is  persistent  in  bargaining,  she  may  get  the  goods  at  a 
price  very  near  the  higgler’s  cost  plus  her  margin. 

A  regular  customer  of  the  higgler  would  not  try  so  hard  to  induce  her  to 
reduce  her  price  because  the  two  of  them  would  have  arrived  at  an  under¬ 
standing  and  both  would  be  anxious  to  continue  the  relationship.  Regular 
customers  receive  “brawta”  and,  usually,  the  choicest  items  in  the  higgler’s 
load.  Also,  in  times  of  scarcity,  rather  than  sell  her  entire  load  quickly  to 
strangers,  the  higgler  favours  her  regular  customers  by  reserving  all  of  her 
.supply  for  them.® 

An  extra  6d.  or  more  is  almost  always  asked  of  non- Jamaican  housewives 
or  tourists  because  higglers  assume  that  they  are  able  to  pay  more  and  that 
most  of  them  are  unfamiliar  with  the  usual  prices  and  have  little  knowledge 
of  or  experience  in  bargaining.  For  example,  a  higgler  who  sold  large,  sweet 
navel  oranges  to  another  higgler  for  3d.  each  and  to  a  market  cleaner  for 
4d.  each,  immediately  afterward  demanded  6d.  each  from  a  non-Jamaican 
for  the  same  type  of  fruit.  However,  few  Coronation  higglers  ever  have  an 
opportunity  to  sell  to  non- Jamaicans,  so  that  their  total  gross  profit  is  little 
affected  by  this  type  of  buyer. 

From  the  above  data,  it  is  plain  that  no  formal  or  informal  price-fixing 
arrangements  exist  between  higglers  who  sell  in  competition  with  each  other 
in  Coronation  Market.  Each  town  higgler  sets  her  own  retail  price,  taking 
into  consideration  her  costs,  the  going  market  price  and  her  estimate  of  her 
ability  to  sell  at  least  a  part  of  her  stock  at  a  price  somewhat  above  the  go¬ 
ing  market  price.  In  the  Jamaican  system  of  distribution  of  fresh  produce, 
most  goods  move  through  chains,  varying  in  length,  of  higglers  from  the 
rural  grower  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Over  a  long  period  of  time,  a  certain 
price  at  each  juncture,  which  has  been  established  by  custom,  dominates  the 
expectations  of  both  buyer  and  seller.  During  periods  of  price  stability,  after 
the  goods  are  taken  from  the  site  of  production,  the  price  at  which  each 
subsequent  exchange  takes  place  consists  of  two  elements,  both  determined 
by  custom,  the  cost  of  each  unit  of  goods  to  the  seller  plus  a  specific  gross 
profit  margin  per  unit.  For  a  number  of  commodities  of  different  unit  values, 
this  gross  profit  margin  per  unit  is  fixed  at  6d. 

Price  changes  in  the  entire  chain  of  transactions  are  initiated  at  the  retail 

•Some  housewives  have  well-established  trading  relationships  with  particular  country  hig¬ 
glers  in  which  consideration  of  each  for  the  other  is  taken  for  granted  to  the  extent  that,  not 
only  do  they  refrain  from  bargaining  over  price,  but  the  housewife  may  send  someone  else 
to  the  market  for  the  things  she  wants. 
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level  in  response  to  changes  in  supply  and  demand  in  the  market.  The 
change  is  reflected  back  to  the  producer  through  successive  changes  in  the 
price  at  each  juncture  in  the  chain.  At  each  level  the  unit  gross  profit  mar¬ 
gin,  6d.,  is  maintained,  while  the  cost  of  the  goods  changes  by  an  amount 
corresponding  to  the  change  in  the  retail  price,  until  finally,  the  price  to  the 
grower  is  changed  by  that  amount.  The  new  price  structure  may  remain  con¬ 
stant  for  some  time  until  another  change  is  initiated  at  the  retail  level.  Thus, 
a  competitively  determined  retail  price  dominates  a  structure  in  which 
other  prices  are  determined  largely  by  custom.  Price  competition  between 
buyers  or  between  sellers  does  not  obtain  at  levels  in  the  chain  other  than 
retail. 

Only  during  the  transition  from  one  customary  price  structure  to  a  new 
one  do  the  traders  bargain  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  change  to  be 
absorbed  by  each  of  them.  For  example,  if  a  country  higgler  arrives  at  the 
market  with  carrots,  for  which  she  has  paid  the  grower  1/-,  anticipating 
that  the  previous  wholesale  market  price  of  1/6  would  continue,  to  find 
that  retail  higglers  cannot  pay  1/6  because  the  retail  price  has  fallen  from 
2/-  to  1/9,  the  country  higgler  and  town  higgler  may  agree  to  share  the  loss 
by  each  reducing  her  gross  profit  margin  by  IVid.  But,  the  following  week, 
the  country  higgler  will  try  to  buy  carrots  for  9d.  so  as  to  restore  her  6d. 
gross  profit  margin.  More  than  one  week  may  be  required  to  establish  a 
new  price  structvue  because  the  grower  must  be  convinced  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  is  relatively  permanent  and  not  confined  to  one  week’s  market. 

Within  the  general  pattern  of  price  stability  punctuated  by  orderly  change, 
other  factors  that  were  discussed  above  produce  variations  in  prices.  Pro¬ 
ducers  sometimes  take  their  goods  to  market  and  sell  to  town  higglers  or 
consumers  at  a  lower  price  than  prevails  in  the  higgler  system.  Also,  country 
higglers  without  an  established  group  of  suppliers  and  buyers  bring  loads 
at  irregular  intervals  and  often  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  regular  hig¬ 
glers  receive.  'The  price  at  which  some  retail  transactions  are  completed 
departs  from  that  expected  when  customary  costs  and  profit  margins  domin¬ 
ate,  because  of  the  higglers’  discrimination  between  different  types  of  buy¬ 
ers.  Though  the  above  types  of  exchanges  may  be  made  at  prices  other  than 
the  going  market  price,  the  range  of  variation  seldom  exceeds  6d.  per  unit. 
'The  price  in  a  given  transaction  ordinarily  departs  from  the  market  price 
no  more  than  3d.  in  either  direction.  All  sellers  and  almost  all  buyers  know 
the  customary  prices  of  the  goods  that  they  buy  and  bargaining  centres 
around  that  figure. 

As  stated  alx)ve,  retail  prices  are  determined  by  conditions  of  supply  and 
demand  in  Coronation,  under  conditions  that  appear  to  be  purely  competi¬ 
tive.  A  market  in  pure  competition  must  be  atomistic,  open,  free  and  its 
trade  must  be  conducted  by  buyers  and  sellers  who  act  rationally.  Coro¬ 
nation  is  atomistic  because  there  are  numerous  buyers  and  sellers  and  the 
operations  of  each  are  so  small  that  no  one  of  them  can  influence  the  gen¬ 
eral  market  price;  it  is  open  in  that  no  barriers  are  erected  against  additional 
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sellers;  and  it  is  free  since  prices,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  items,  are 
not  fixed  by  authority  and  no  informal  price-fixing  arrangements  exist. 

The  final  criterion  of  a  competitive  market,  that  of  rational  behaviour  of 
the  participants,  requires  a  somewhat  fuller  discussion.  In  the  Jamaican 
economy,  where  markets  and  monetary  exchange  obtain,  all  that  rationality 
requires  is  that,  when  presented  with  alternative  choices,  a  buyer  will  select 
that  choice  which  will  maximize  his  utility,  roughly  speaking,  and  a  seller 
will  select  that  choice  which  maximizes  his  gain  or  profit,  and,  in  general, 
this  may  be  thought  of  as  a  long-term  proposition.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  behaviour  of  both  town  and  country  higglers  is  perfectly  rational  in  the 
sense  that  each  seeks  to  maximize  her  long  term  gain.  Given  the  conditions 
and  structure  of  the  market,  the  greatest  chance  to  accomphsh  this  is  by 
cementing  long-term  buyer-seller  relationships. 

In  a  competitive  market,  according  to  standard  price  theory,  the  supply 
prices  of  the  different  sellers  will  vary  according  to  the  cost  of  the  goods 
that  they  bririg  to  the  market  and  their  expenses,  plus  the  amount  of  profit 
that  they  expect  to  make.  Demand  prices  will  be  determined  by  the  number 
of  buyers  in  the  market  and  the  intensity  of  the  desire  of  each  for  the  goods 
in  question.  The  market  price  will  tend  toward  the  point  where  the  curves, 
representing  the  demand  and  supply  prices  of  the  various  traders,  meet. 
Unit  retail  prices  in  Coronation  are,  in  most  cases,  identical  with  the  costs 
of  the  seller  plus  a  customary  margin  of  gross  profit  which  covers  the  seller’s 
business  expenses  and  yields  a  small  return  to  her.  Effective  demand,  at 
that  price,  is  sufficient  to  clear  the  market,  as  a  rule.  The  presumption  is  that 
market  price,  in  the  long  run,  does  not  rest  very  much,  if  at  all,  above  the 
lowest  point  of  minimum  cost.  Thus,  since  it  satisfies  these  conditions.  Coro¬ 
nation  appears  to  approach  a  market  in  pure  competition. 

As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  similar  conditions  prevail  at  other  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  Kingston  area  and  in  rural  government-supervised  markets.  There¬ 
fore,  the  probability  is  that  the  prices  that  obtain  in  the  higglering  system 
are  determined  largely  by  the  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  mar¬ 
kets. 

Relative  Efficiency  of  the  Higglering  System* 

The  problem  of  assessing  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  higglering  system 
for  the  Jamaican  economy  as  a  whole  involves  consideration  of  several  fac¬ 
tors.  The  higglering  system  does,  in  fact,  perform  an  essential  function  by 
making  available  to  consumers  goods  that  are  produced  in  small  quantities 
on  scattered,  relatively  inaccessible,  outlying  farms.  An  evaluation  of  its 
eflBciency  depends  upon  a  judgment  as  to  whether,  in  doing  so,  it  consumes 
an  undue  amount  of  the  resources  of  labour  and  capital  available  in  the 
Jamaican  economy.  Generally  speaking,  if  labour  or  capital  is  devoted  to 
marketing  activities  when  it  would  yield  a  higher  return  if  otherwise  em¬ 
ployed,  the  community  is  poorer  by  the  amount  of  the  difference.  As  Gal- 

•The  following  argument  and  conclusions  are  similar  to  those  advanced  by  Mintz  (6, 
p.  21-23). 
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braith  has  pointed  out  (4,  p.  1-2),  much  of  the  marketing  research  in  the 
United  States  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  an  excess  amount  of  re¬ 
sources  is  consumed  in  marketing  activity  and  concentrates  on  labour  be¬ 
cause  that  factor  is  scarce  as  compared  to  capital.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
lelative  proportions  of  labour  and  capital,  marketing  facilities  that  require 
a  maximum  of  capital  and  a  minimum  of  labour  have  proved  to  be  most 
efficient  in  the  United  States.  But  it  is  an  error  to  apply  this  specialized  de¬ 
finition  of  efficiency  to  countries  in  which  the  factors  are  present  in  dif¬ 
ferent  proportions. 

Research  in  the  economies  of  countries  with  limited  technological  develop¬ 
ment  has  shown  that  their  problems  require  a  different  approach  because 
the  relative  availability  of  capital  and  labour  is  the  reverse  of  the  situation 
that  obtains  in  the  United  States  {4;  1,  p.  25;  2;  7).  Therefore,  facilities  that 
utilize  a  greater  proportion  of  labour  and  a  lesser  proportion  of  capital'  are 
likely  to  be  more  efficient  for  such  underdeveloped  economies.  However, 
such  facilities  should  be  examined  to  determine  whether  they  consume  an 
undue  amount  of  the  factors  available  in  the  economy. 

The  business  routine  of  country  higglers  may  be  uniquely  adapted  to  the 
present  conditions  of  agricultural  production  and  transportation  in  Jamaica. 
Most  regular  country  higglers  pay  for  produce  when  they  collect  it  and 
later  transport  it  to  market.  In  the  process,  much  of  the  gross  profit  is  paid 
out  as  expense  which  serves  as  income  to  other  economic  units,  such  as 
transport  services,  markets  and  handcart  men.  The  remainder  of  the  gross 
profit  which  the  higgler  retains  as  a  return  on  invested  capital  and  com¬ 
pensation  for  her  time,  is  seldom  large  but,  more  important,  each  market 
trip  entails  the  risk  of  a  net  loss.* 

Stall  holders  in  Coronation  Market  invest  more  capital  in  stock  for  longer 
periods  than  the  average  country  higgler  and  are  available  in  the  market  at 
nearly  all  times  to  country  people  who  wish  to  sell  and  consumers  who  wish 
to  buy.  The  net  return  to  a  stall  holder  is  proportionate  to  her  volume  of 
business,  since  expenses  are  relatively  constant.  Though  the  typical  stall 
holder  probably  earns  less  than  £.2  per  week,  on  the  average,  the  most 
successful  ones  with  large  stocks  and  many  years  of  experience  in  which 
they  have  developed  large  groups  of  suppliers  and  buyers  and  skill  in  judg¬ 
ing  trends  in  the  market,  undoubtedly  earn  more.**  However,  their  invested 
capital  is  much  greater  and  they  must  keep  large  amoimts  of  cash  on  hand 

>It  has  been  suggested  that  some  Caribbean  communities,  including  Jamaica,  purchase  the 
services  of  self-employed  higglers  at  a  lower  cost  than  would  be  approved  for  wage-employed 
labour.  On  those  occasions  when  the  higgler’s  gross  profit  is  approximately  equal  to  her  busi¬ 
ness  expense,  she  is  working  for  zero  wages;  when  she  loses  money,  her  wages  are  a  nega¬ 
tive  quantity.  The  community  countenances  this  condition  when  it  would  not  tolerate  employers 
utilizing  the  labour  of  others  at  such  wages  (8). 

bBauer  states  that  to  the  extent  that  luck  does  not  enter  into  the  results, 
the  superior  knowledge,  skill  and  effort  of  some  traders  give  them  higher  returns  than  are 
enjoyed  by  other  traders,  and  “such  skill  should  be  rewarded.  In  under-developed  areas  it  is 
one  way  of  encouraging  the  development  of  some  of  the  qualities  which  are  necessary  if 
members  of  the  rural  population  are  to  become  fitted  to  take  an  active  pact  in  economic  ad¬ 
vancement.”  (1),  p.  226. 
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to  buy  in  bulk  from  country  people.  It  is  improbable  that  their  greater  re¬ 
turn  is  derived  from  unduly  high  prices  exacted  from  consumers  because 
Coronation  prices  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  lowest  in  the  city. 

As  concerns  the  weekend  town  and  country  higglers  who  crowd  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays  and  concentrate  their  activities  on  trade  in 
highly  perishable  produce,  they  buy,  or  preferably  obtain  on  consignment, 
stock  from  country  people  and  country  higglers  and  sell  at  retail.  An  astute 
woman  who  is  able  to  gain  the  confidence  of  enough  country  higglers  to 
obtain  a  substantial  quantity  of  goods  can  earn,  on  the  average,  £2  per 
week  with  the  investment  of  little  or  no  capital  and  only  two  days  working 
time,  but  the  great  majority  of  weekend  higglers  probably  earn  less  than 
10/-  in  an  average  week.  Undoubtedly  some  additional  sellers  are  required 
to  supplement  the  stall  holders  in  disposing  of  the  large  quantities  of  per¬ 
ishable  produce  that  is  usually  brought  to  Coronation  on  Thursdays  and  Fri¬ 
days,  but  many  more  come  to  the  market  than  are  necessary  to  effect  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  goods.  However,  the  fact  should  not  be  neglected  that  they 
probably  perform  an  important  service  to  the  community.  It  may  be  that 
their  presence  in  such  numbers  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  prices  in 
Coronation  Market  are  competitively  determined,  with  consequent  benefits 
to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Higglering  requires  a  minimum  of  capital  investment  by  the  community 
because  no  special  facilities  are  provided  for  higglers.  They  use  public  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  and  public  markets  which,  presumably,  would  be  main¬ 
tained  if  distribution  were  effected  by  other  means. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  under  the  conditions  that  obtain  in  Jamaica, 
the  higglering  system  is  a  relatively  efficient  means  of  effecting  the  internal 
distribution  of  locally-grown  produce.  Though  more  labour  is  utilized  than 
is  required  to  accomplish  the  task,  this  does  not  constitute  faulty  allocation 
of  resources,  since  a  resource  is  misused  only  if  it  is  consumed  in  one  activity 
when  it  would  yield  a  higher  real  return  if  otherwise  employed.  Almost  all 
labour  in  the  higglering  system  is  supplied  by  women  and  children  who,  as 
productive  workers,  are  redundant  in  Jamaica.  If  another  marketing  system 
were  adopted  that  ehminated  higglers  and  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  pro¬ 
vide  alternative  employment  for  the  women  who  were  displaced,  most  of 
them  would  swell  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed.  Some  might  find  em¬ 
ployment  as  domestic  servants  or  agricultural  labourers  and  some  displaced 
country  higglers  might  spend  more  time  in  their  homes  or  cultivating  their 
fields,  but  their  contribution  to  national  income  in  such  occupations  would 
be  less  than  it  is  when  they  are  occupied  as  higglers. 

The  essential  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  assessing  the  relative  efficiency 
of  the  higglering  system  are:  first,  the  contribution  of  higglers  to  the 
national  income  is  sufficiently  important  to  warrant  the  existence  of  the 
system  and,  second,  their  contribution  to  national  income  in  alternative  em¬ 
ployment,  under  existing  conditions,  would  be  less  than  it  is  under  the  hig¬ 
glering  system. 
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Education  and  Occupational  Choice  in  Rural 

Jamaica 

By 

M.  G,  Smith 

Introduction 

In  this  paper  I  seek  to  describe  the  patterns  of  occupational  preference 
in  rural  Jamaica.  To  do  so  I  draw  on  two  independent  surveys  for  my  data. 
One  of  these  enquiries  was  a  study  of  elementary  education,  made  by  Mr. 
P.  C.  C.  Evans  in  1957“.  The  other  was  a  survey  of  conditions  affecting  rural 
labour  supply  which  I  made  in  1955.  Occupational  choice  was  investigated 
in  both  studies,  and  by  collating  their  data  on  this  topic,  we  can  explore 
the  correspondence  of  career  choices  amongst  peasant  adults  and  children, 
and  relate  these  aspirations  to  local  prospects.  The  comparison  depends  for 
its  value  on  the  validity  of  this  procedure.  Various  objections  are  possible, 
and  I  shall  discuss  these  before  analysing  the  data. 

In  his  study  of  rural  elementary  education  in  Jamaica,  Mr.  Evans  admin¬ 
istered  a  questionnaire  to  the  children  in  forty-one  schools,  twelve  of  which 
were  in  rural  townships,  while  five  stood  on  the  margins  of  sugar  areas,  and 
the  remainder  in  the  “open  country”  districts  of  dispersed  peasant  settlement. 
The  schools  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  current  knowledge  to  represent  the 
peasant  populations  settled  on  the  margins  of  sugar  plantations  or  further 
afield  in  the  hills.  The  questionnaire  was  answered  by  2,050  boys  and  2,850 
girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  16. 

The  questionnaire  contained  two  items  of  interest  here.  Question  28  asked, 
“What  work  do  you  want  to  do  when  you  leave  school?”  Question  30  asked, 
“What  work  do  your  parents  want  you  to  do?”  The  questions  were  written 
on  the  classroom  blackboard  and  read  out  to  the  children  one  at  a  time. 
The  children  wrote  down  their  answers  on  sheets  of  paper  which  were  then 
collected.  The  tabulation  and  analysis  of  replies  to  Questions  28  and  30  were 
carried  out  under  my  direction  so  that  I  could  compare  these  data  with 
others  in  my  possession 

The  survey  from  which  these  earlier  data  were  drawn  was  made  in  1955. 
Its  object  was  to  study  conditions  affecting  labour  supply  in  the  peasant 
areas  of  Jamaica.  As  part  of  this  enquiry,  I  asked  all  individuals  who  lived 
in  the  districts  visited  whether  or  not  they  were  then  seeking  work.  Those 
who  said  they  were,  were  then  asked  to  name  three  types  of  work  which 
they  preferred.  For  the  purposes  of  this  labour  survey,  all  individuals  above 
the  age  of  15  were  treated  as  adults,  and,  provided  they  lived  within  the 

*I  very  much  appreciate  the  generosity  of  Mr.  P.  C.  C.  Evans  of  the  Institute  of  Education, 
London  Univ^sity,  for  permission  to  use  these  survey  findings. 
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areas  under  study,  they  were  interviewed.  However,  for  this  paper,  I  shall 
deal  only  with  the  two  junior  adult  age-groups,  that  between  15  and  24 
years  of  age,  and  the  group  between  25  and  39. 

The  eight  districts  in  which  I  made  censuses  as  part  of  this  labour  survey 
were  selected  by  the  Director  of  Statistics,  Jamaica,  so  as  to  represent  the 
peasant  areas  of  Jamaica.  They  were  scattered  widely  throughout  the  island, 
and  are  directly  comparable  with  the  rural  areas  in  which  the  school  survey 
was  undertaken. 

I  have  already  reported  on  the  economic  conditions  and  occupational  struc¬ 
ture  of  my  rural  sample  in  considerable  detail  (6);  but  in  this  paper 
some  background  data  are  necessary,  so  that  readers  may  appreciate  the 
context  and  character  of  the  adult  work-seekers  whose  preferences  are  pre¬ 
sented  below. 

Of  the  total  adult  population  of  2,593  in  these  eight  survey  districts,  360 
males  and  369  females  were  between  15  and  24  years  old;  another  364  men 
and  378  women  were  25  to  39  years  of  age.  Of  the  men  aged  15-24,  66.6 
per  cent  declared  themselves  to  be  “looking  for  work”.  Of  those  between 
25  and  39,  75  per  cent  did  likewise.  In  both  female  age-groups,  45  per  cent 
of  the  women  said  they  were  “looking  for  work”. 

Such  a  high  incidence  of  desire  for  work  might  be  taken  to  indicate  cor¬ 
responding  degrees  of  unemployment  among  the  sample.  This  would  not 
be  quite  correct.  During  the  week  preceding  survey,  of  the  young  men 
under  24,  15  per  cent  did  no  work  at  all,  44  per  cent  did  less  than  28  hours 
of  work,  another  25  per  cent  worked  between  28  and  42  hours,  and  16  per 
cent  worked  42  hours  or  more.  Of  the  men  aged  25  to  39  years,  11  per  cent 
did  no  work  that  week,  another  21  per  cent  worked  less  than  28  hours,  33 
per  cent  worked  between  28  and  42  hours,  and  29  per  cent  did  42  hours  or 
more.  Except  that  women  of  these  age-groups  tend  to  work  somewhat  longer 
hours  than  men,  their  distribution  by  numbers  of  hours  worked  that  week 
is  not  very  different.  The  great  majority  of  the  adults  who  said  they  were 
seeking  work  were  therefore  persons  who  already  had  work  of  some  sort 
to  do;  yet  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  weather,  illness,  social  activities 
and  other  factors  which  reduce  available  work-time,  it  is  clear  that  many 
of  them  were  underemployed. 

The  main  occupation  of  these  peasants  is  small-scale  fanning.  Women 
report  house-keeping  as  work,  together  with  their  other  activities  such  as 
farming,  marketing,  dress-making,  shop-keeping,  and  the  like.  Of  the  total 
adult  male  population  in  these  areas,  34  per  cent  were  engaged  in  own- 
account  farming,  46.1  per  cent  combined  own-account  activities  with  wage- 
work,  and  14.3  per  cent  were  wage-employed  solely.  A  further  5.6  per  cent 
of  these  males  had  had  no  occupation  during  the  twelve  months  preceding 
survey.  For  males,  farming  predominates  among  own-account  activities. 
Wage-work  is  predominantly  roadwork,  transport,  or  farm-labour.  Some  em¬ 
ployment  is  locally  available  in  building  and  house-repairs,  but  this  is  small. 
The  own-account  category  here  includes  unpaid  family  labour,  which  usually 
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involves  fanning  for  the  younger  men  and  home-making  for  women.  Of  the 
adult  females  in  these  areas,  63.8  per  cent  were  own-account  employed,  a 
further  20.1  per  cent  combined  own-account  and  wage  work,  and  6.2  per 
cent  were  fully  wage-employed.  9.9  per  cent  reported  no  occupation  over 
the  preceding  twelve  months.  Only  8  per  cent  of  these  women  worked  at 
farming  for  wages,  whether  full  or  part-time.  Another  6.3  per  cent  engaged 
ill  paid  domestic  service,  on  part  or  full-time  basis. 

Of  the  males,  78.3  per  cent  farmed  full  or  part-time  on  their  own  account; 
and  of  this  group,  66  per  cent  declared  themselves  to  be  “looking  for  work’’. 
Of  those  farmers  who  also  undertook  wage-work,  80  per  cent  were  looking 
for  woj'k;  among  the  full-time  farmers  engaged  purely  on  their  own-account, 
46  per  cent  said  they  were  “looking  for  work”.  Of  the  wage-employed  farm¬ 
workers,  82  per  cent  said  they  were  seeking  work;  of  those  who  worked  for 
wages  off  the  farms,  59  per  cent  said  so.  The  following  table  shows  how 
the  members  of  these  two  age-groups  were  distributed  by  employment  status. 


TABLE  1.  Adults  below  39  years  of  age,  Classified  by  Sex,  Age-choup  and 
Employment  Status  during  the  Twelve  Months  Preceding  Survey. 

Unit  =  per  cent 


Employment  Status 

Males 

Females 

15-24 

25-39 

15-24 

25-39 

Own-account  employed* 

24.8 

17.4 

52.5 

67.0 

Wage-employed  only 

32.7 

13.5 

10.3 

5.5 

Wage  and  own-account 

36.7 

66.6 

21.5 

26.4 

No  occupation 

6.5 

2.5 

15.7 

1.1 

Totals 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'Includes  unpaid  family  labour. 


Full-time  wage  work  has  a  higher  incidence  among  males  than  females, 
and  is  greatest  in  each  sex  among  the  junior  age-group.  For  men  of  25-39 
the  typical  adjustment  combines  wage  and  own-account  activities,  the  latter 
being  mainly  farming.  For  women  concentration  on  home-making  is  similar. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  is  worthwhile  asking  how  many  of  those  who 
wished  work  had  taken  steps  to  seek  it.  Here  we  encounter  institutional  ar¬ 
rangements  which  give  local  employers  the  main  initiative  in  recruiting 
those  workers  they  want  as  need  arises.  Farmers  may  keep  work  available  for 
those  persons  they  prefer.  Preferred  workers  may  have  work  offered  them 
without  their  seeking  it;  but  the  same  men  may  also  seek  work  elsewhere, 
or,  knowing  of  its  local  availability,  may  feel  their  applications  fruitless, 
since  the  farmers  involved  have  their  own  “regular”  labour  supplies.  The 
same  institutional  context  applies  to  female  labour. 

Of  those  men  in  either  age-group  who  declared  themselves  to  be  wanting 
work,  15  per  cent  had  received  offers  of  local  employment  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  twelve  months,  but  had  not  sought  work  otherwise.  Another  30  per 
cent  of  the  men  in  the  junior  age-group  and  24  per  cent  in  the  senior  one 
had  neither  sought  nor  been  offered  work.  Of  women  between  15  and  24 
who  said  they  wanted  work  nearly  one-half  had  neither  been  offered  nor 
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sought  any  during  the  previous  twelve  months;  of  women  in  the  senior  age- 
group,  54  per  cent  had  the  same  record.  Whereas  only  37  per  cent  of  both 
groups  of  women  had  actively  sought  work  during  the  previous  twelve 
months,  54  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  of  the  men  between  15  and  24,  and  25  and 
39  respectively  had  done  so.  Expressed  desire  for  work  is  thus  quite  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  these  people  already  have  something  to  do.  Underemploy¬ 
ment,  low  wage-rates  and  poor  returns  from  own-account  farming  together 
produce  a  general  desire  for  additional  or  alternative  employment  and  en- 
<ourage  many  actively  to  seek  it.  This  economic  background  is  directly  re¬ 
levant  to  the  preference  patterns  discussed  below. 

By  comparing  the  occupational  preferences  of  these  adults  with  those  of 
the  schoolchildren,  we  may  partly  determine  the  correspondence  between 
career  wishes  and  prospects,  and  the  changes  of  occupational  preference 
which  accompany  maturation.  One  objection  to  this  comparison  may  be 
that  the  groups  compared  were  bom  at  different  times  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  same  universe  as  regards  careers  or  life-chances.  The  force  of  this 
argument  diminishes  when  the  relevant  time-spans  are  examined.  The  school- 
children  who  answered  the  questionnaire  were  bom  between  1941  and  1946. 
The  junior  adult  age-group  were  bom  between  1931  and  1940.  The  two 
groups  accordingly  contain  successive  cohorts,  and  no  one  could  seriously 
argue  that  peasant  circumstances  had  changed  sufficiently  within  this  inter¬ 
val  of  15  years  for  this  comparison  of  occupational  preferences  to  be  mis¬ 
leading.  My  own  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  conditions  of  Ja¬ 
maican  peasant  life  changed  very  little  during  this  period.  On  this  view, 
life-chances  and  patterns  of  occupational  choice  have  remained  constant 
and  we  may  assume  that  these  junior  adults  had  much  the  same  career 
choices  when  at  school  as  did  the  schoolchildren  studied  in  1957.  It  follows 
too  that  the  occupational  preferences  of  these  school-children  will  tend  to 
change  in  much  the  same  way  and  for  much  the  same  reasons  as  did  those 
of  the  adults,  providing  rural  conditions  remain  as  they  were.  The  same  argu¬ 
ment  and  assumptions  underlie  comparisons  of  the  two  adult  age-groups. 
Members  of  the  senior  age-group  were  bom  between  1916  and  1931,  and  in 
this  and  the  subsequent  period,  peasant  Jamaica  underwent  little  change. 
Readers  who  prefer  to  do  so  may  ignore  the  senior  age-group  when  the  prefer¬ 
ences  of  adults  and  children  are  compared.  In  my  view  this  restriction  ex¬ 
cludes  significant  insights,  especially  because  the  changing  patterns  of  choice 
represent  one  aspect  of  maturation  in  the  static  peasant  life-cycle. 

By  comparing  the  children’s  statement  of  the  occupational  preferences 
which  their  parents  have  on  their  behalf  with  those  of  the  children  themselves 
on  the  one  hand  and  with  those  of  the  adults  on  the  otiier,  we  may  isolate  the 
influences  of  home  and  school  on  the  children’s  aspirations,  and  distinguish 
aspiration  from  expectation  among  the  adults.  Since  the  senior  adult  age- 
group  belongs  to  the  same  age-range  as  do  the  parents  of  these  schoolchil¬ 
dren,  the  two  sets  of  responses  bear  directly  on  the  difference  between  adults’ 
aspirations  for  their  children  and  expectations  for  themselves.  The  important 
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proviso  here  is  that  the  parental  preferences  which  these  children  report  are 
substantially  correct.  Persons  familiar  with  Jamaica  will  not  be  surprised 
that  these  children  know  what  sorts  of  occupation  their  parents  would  like 
them  to  follow.  Adults  frequently  inform  their  children  of  these  aspirations 
on  their  behalf,  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  It  is  thus  quite  understandable 
that  the  majority  of  the  schoolchildren  questioned  should  have  clear  ideas 
of  the  careers  their  parents  wish  them  to  pursue.  That  these  statements  re¬ 
late  to  parental  preferences  and  not  merely  to  the  children’s  assumptions 
thereon  is  suggested  by  the  large  proportion  of  children  who  report  their 
ignorance  of  the  parent’s  preference.  On  these  grounds  I  regard  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  statements  of  their  parents’  wishes  as  a  correct  record  of  the  parents’ 
\iews  and  my  use  of  these  data  is  based  on  this  assessment. 

The  following  analyis  accordingly  focuses  on  occupational  aspirations,  ex¬ 
pectations  and  prospects  among  rural  Jamaicans.  These  data  are  drawn  from 
representative  rural  samples  of  some  size,  and  I  think  that  their  eomparative 
analysis  can  give  a  valid  account  of  the  patterns  of  occupational  preference 
among  Jamaican  peasants,  and  of  the  conditions  in  which  they  change. 
Clearly,  similar  patterns  of  choice  and  change  should  not  be  assumed  for  the 
urban  or  plantation  populations,  nor  for  people  of  different  socio-economic 
status. 

In  tabulating  these  data,  I  have  tried  to  observe  uniformity,  while  isolating 
preferences  with  an  incidence  of  more  than  1  per  cent.  Residual  choices  are 
listed  as  “Other”,  except  where  comparability  requires  their  separate  entry. 
Activities  of  similar  type  are  grouped  together,  and  this  classification  is  kept 
constant  for  the  four  tables  reporting  on  the  school  survey.  In  the  two  tables 
drawn  from  my  1955  sample,  occupational  groupings  are  slightly  different, 
but  their  itemization  allows  easy  adjustment. 

Tables  2  to  4  report  the  occupational  preferences  of  males;  Tables  5  to  7 
deal  with  females.  Table  2  summarizes  the  schoolboys’  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  work  do  you  want  to  do  when  you  leave  school?”  Table  3  gives 
their  replies  to  the  question,  “What  work  do  your  parents  want  you  to  do?” 
Table  4  reports  the  relative  frequency  with  which  different  occupations  were 
chosen  by  the  young  men  whom  I  interviewed  in  1955.  Tables  5  to  7  report 
the  preferences  of  schoolgirls,  of  their  parents,  and  of  the  young  women  in 
like  manner.  To  simplify  the  discussion,  I  shall  concentrate  mainly  on  ratios 
of  the  totals,  but  among  schoolchildren  and  adults  alike,  particular  age-groups 
will  be  mentioned  where  necessary. 

Analysis 

The  occupational  preferences  itemized  in  Table  2  represent  87  per  cent 
of  the  schoolboys’  responses.  9.4  per  cent  of  the  boys  gave  no  answer,  and 
3.6  per  cent  gave  miscellaneous  replies.  Beyond  the  twelfth  year,  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  blank  answers  drops  sharply,  and  miscellaneous  replies  increase. 
One-eighth  of  the  boys  aged  10  to  12  gave  no  answer. 
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TABLE  2.  Rural  Jamaica  1957: 

Elementary  School  Boys  Classified  by  Ace 

u'e 

AND  Occupational 

Preferences 

Unit  = 

per  cent 

Years  in  Age 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Total 

(a)  Road  Headman  P.W.D. 

1.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

— 

0.6 

316 

Road  Work  P.W.D. 

0.6 

0.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

;as 

1.9 

0.6 

0.5 

0.3 

0.5 

— 

0.6 

re- 

(b)  Own-Account  Farming, 

Fanning 

2.6 

2.0 

2.2 

2.9 

3.5 

11.3 

3.0 

>ns 

Agricultural  instrcctor 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

eir 

2.6 

2.0 

2.2 

2.9 

3.5 

11.3 

3.0 

111- 

(c)  Farm  and  Field  Labour 

ts* 

(d)  Unskilled  Non-Farm  Labour 

Postman 

(e)  Crafts 

.X- 

Tailor 

3.2 

4.1 

4.1 

3.9 

2.3 

3.7 

3.7 

)m 

Carpenter  and  Cabinet  maker 

3.9 

4.9 

5.4 

8.6 

7.1 

6.2 

6.5 

Mason 

— 

1.0 

2.0 

1.3 

1.1 

— 

1.3 

Vc 

Plumber 

_ 

_ 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

ce 

Painter 

— 

— 

0.7 

0.2 

1.2 

1.2 

0.3 

TP 

Shoemaker 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

— 

0.6 

Fisherman 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

he 

Police  and  Armed  Forces 

4.5 

3.1 

1.1 

2.3 

2.6 

3.7 

2.4 

lie 

Other 

— 

— 

2.0 

0.7 

0.5 

1.3 

0.9 

12.2 

13.8 

16.0 

17.7 

15.5 

16.1 

15.7 

(f)  Distributive  Trade 

Shop  assistant 

— 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

0.2 

re 

(g)  Clerical 

"V. 

Office  work 

3.2 

4.1 

2.5 

2.2 

2.4 

2.5 

2.7 

Student 

0.6 

0.7 

0.5 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.3 

Pt 

3.8 

4.8 

3.0 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

3.0 

es 

(h)  Electrical  and  Mechanical 

It, 

Electrician 

0.6 

0.3 

1.4 

1.7 

4.0 

3.8 

1.9 

Mechanic 

8.4 

13.5 

18.2 

22.0 

23.7 

22.5 

19.2 

Mechanical  engineer 

4.5 

5.5 

8.8 

9.8 

17.1 

13.7 

10.0 

^  1 

13.5 

19.3 

28.4 

33.5 

44.8 

40.0 

31.1 

s- 

( j )  Factory 

es 

(k)  Transport 

?" 

Driver 

9.7 

8.2 

12.1 

11.1 

6.7 

2.5 

9.6 

(1)  Professional 

re 

Doctor 

20.0 

21.1 

9.2 

9.6 

7.7 

6.3 

11.3 

rt 

Teacher 

12.3 

6.2 

7.7 

6.6 

5.2 

7.6 

7.1 

Dentist 

0.6 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

1.3 

0.3 

in 

Barrister,  Judge  and  lawyer 

2.6 

2.1 

0.4 

1.0 

0.7 

— 

1.0 

3S 

Artist 

1.3 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

0.3 

0.25 

0.7 

Civil  servant  &  accountant 

1.4 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

1.0 

— 

1.1 

3S 

Aero  pilot 

_ 

0.3 

0.7 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

0.4 

Engineer 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dispenser 

1.9 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

0.3 

1.2 

0.5 

Parson 

2.6 

2.4 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

— 

1.3 

Sanitary  inspector 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

42.7 

35.5 

21.6 

21.0 

16.6 

18.9 

"23.8 

It 

(m)  No  Answer 

d 

Miscellaneous 

1.3 

2.4 

4.3 

3.3 

4.4 

2.5 

3.6 

[. 

No  answer 

12.3 

13.1 

11.9 

7.5 

5.3 

6.2 

9.4 

13.6 

15.5 

16.2 

10.8 

9.7 

8.7 

13.0 

Totals  per  cent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Totals  in  numbers 

155 

291 

556 

594 

374 

80 

2050 

a  Answers  to  Question:  What  work  do 

you  want  to  do  when  you 

leave  school? 
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Of  the  occupations  preferred  by  these  boys,  mechanical  work  comes  first 
with  29.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  medicine  follows  with  11.3  per  cent,  then 
transport  driving  (9.6  per  cent),  teaching  (7.1  per  cent),  carpentry  (6.5  per 
cent),  tailoring  (3.7  per  cent),  farming  (3.0  per  cent),  office  work  (2.7  per 
cent),  police  and  soldiering  (2.4  per  cent).  Road  work  and  distributive  trade 
are  chosen  by  0.6  per  cent  and  0.2  per  cent  respectively.  No  one  selects  farm 
labour  or  unskilled  non-farm  labour  as  something  they  wish  to  do. 

Of  the  boys  aged  10  years,  13.5  per  cent  choose  mechanical  or  electrical 
work.  Of  those  aged  14  and  15  two  in  every  five  boys  do  so.  42.7  per  cent 
of  the  boys  aged  10,  and  16.6  per  cent  of  those  aged  14,  select  professional 
work;  and  the  choices  in  this  broad  category  represent  23.8  per  cent  of  the 
schoolboys’  total.  Few  boys  select  electrical  work.  Of  craft  occupations,  cabi¬ 
net-making  and  carpentry  are  the  most  popular,  and  mason’s  work  is  seldom 
chosen.  Only  0.3  per  cent  of  these  boys  say  they  wish  to  be  students.  At  the 
time  when  the  survey  was  made,  this  may  well  have  been  the  ratio  of  rural 
schoolboys  who  remained  in  school  after  their  fifteenth  year.  In  sum,  there 
is  a  strong  preference  for  mechanical  and  professional  work,  the  former  be¬ 
ing  the  favourite  of  the  older  boys,  the  latter  the  favourite  of  the  younger 
ones.  In  so  far  as  professional  careers  are  unlikely  for  the  boys  in  these  rural 
elementary  schools,  the  years  in  school  do  show  a  healthy  move  towards 
realism;  but  when  we  remember  that  these  schoolboys  belong  to  a  population 
of  peasant  proprietors,  their  marked  preference  for  mechanical  work  and 
scant  regard  for  farming  is  striking. 

Law,  the  Churches,  and  the  Civil  Service  are  selected  as  careers  by  1  per 
cent,  1.3  per  cent,  and  1.1  per  cent  of  these  schoolboys  respectively.  To¬ 
gether  with  the  Police  and  Armed  Forces,  these  occupations  represent  the 
principal  agencies  of  social  regulation  in  Jamaica.  Their  relative  unpopu¬ 
larity  among  these  schoolboys  may  reflect  a  recognition  that  in  Jamaica 
such  occupations  are  usually  held  by  people  of  a  different  background,  the 
Police  excepted. 

When  asked  to  name  the  occupations  which  their  parents  wished  them  to 
pursue,  30.5  per  cent  of  these  boys  could  give  no  answer.  Another  1.6  per 
cent  reported  that  their  parents  wished  them  to  pursue  careers  of  their  own 
choice.  I  have  already  shown  why  I  regard  the  parental  preferences  reported 
by  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  these  schoolboys  as  probably  accurate.  Not¬ 
ably,  few  boys  affirm  that  their  parents  wish  them  to  follow  their  own 
preferences,  and  in  no  case  do  they  say  that  their  parents  wish  them  to  do 
farm  labour,  road  or  factory  work,  or  other  unskilled  labour.  Only  2.2  per 
cent  say  that  their  parents  wish  them  to  farm,  although  the  majority  of  the 
parents  were  undoubtedly  farmers.  As  against  31  per  cent  of  the  boys  who 
chose  electrical  and  mechanical  trades  for  themselves,  only  16  per  cent  re¬ 
ported  that  these  were  their  parents’  choices  for  them.  Such  differences,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  large  proportion  of  “don’t  know”  responses  to  this  question, 
strongly  suggest  that  the  boys  were  not  projecting  their  own  ideas  on  to 
their  parents.  Although  the  incidence  of  preferences  for  profession  among 
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irst 

ben 

per 

TABLE  3.  Rural  Jamaica  1957;  Elementary  School  Boys  Classified  by 
Occupational  Career  Which  They  Say  Their  Parents  Wish  Them 

Unit 

Ace  and  the 
TO  Pursue. 

=  Per  cent 

per 

Years  in  Age 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Total 

ade 

(a)  Road  Work 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

irm 

Road  headman 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(b)  Own-Account  Farming, 

Farming  and  Cultivating 

Fanning 

4.5 

1.0 

3.2 

3.1 

3.7 

1.2 

2.2 

:ent 

Agricultural  instructor 

1.3 

0.7 

0.4 

1.3 

1.1 

5.0 

1.1 

5.8 

1.7 

3.6 

4.4 

4.8 

6.2 

3.3 

(c)  Farm  and  Field  Labour 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

the 

ibi- 

(d)  Unskilled  Non-Farm  Labour 

Postman 

U.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lom 

(e)  Crafts 

Tailor 

2.7 

2.0 

4.8 

3.2 

4.6 

5.0 

3.9 

the 

Carpenter 

1.9 

3.0 

4.0 

5.6 

4.8 

6.3 

4.4 

Cabinet  Maker 

— 

1.7 

1.4 

1.0 

1.1 

— 

1.1 

oral 

Mason 

— 

1.4 

1.6 

1.3 

1.1 

2.5 

1.3 

lere 

Plumber 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

— 

0.2 

be- 

Painter 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

Shoemaker 

0.6 

0.3 

1.1 

0.5 

1.1 

2.5 

0.8 

iger 

Fisherman 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

O 

iral 

Police  and  Armed  Forces 

3.9 

1.0 

0.7 

2.0 

2.2 

1.2 

1.6 

Other 

0.6 

— 

0.9 

0.5 

0.3 

2.5 

0.5 

irds 

9.7 

9.7 

15.1 

14.5 

16.0 

20.0 

13.9 

tion 

(f)  Distributive  Trade 

and  i 

,  Shop  assistant 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

0.3 

0.3 

— 

0.5 

(g)  Clerical 

Office  work 

4.5 

2.4 

3.7 

2.4 

5.9 

3.8 

3.6 

per 

Student 

0.6 

2.7 

1.6 

2.0 

2.2 

2.5 

1.9 

To- 

5.1 

5.1 

5.3 

4.4 

8.1 

6.3 

5.5 

the 

(h)  Electrical  and  Mechanical 

Electrician 

0.6 

— 

0.7 

1.5 

3.0 

3.8 

1.4 

Pu- 

Mechanic 

4.5 

9.1 

13.6 

16.7 

18.3 

10.0 

14.9 

lica  1 

5.1 

9.1 

14.3 

18.2 

21.3 

13.8 

16.3 

the 

( j )  Factory 

i  to 

(k)  Transport 

Driver 

5.2 

4.4 

5.1 

4.9 

3.0 

1.2 

4.4 

( 1 )  Professional 

per 

Doctor 

16.2 

15.7 

7.9 

7.5 

4.0 

8.8 

8.8 

Teacher 

11.0 

7.1 

4.5 

4.8 

3.5 

3.8 

5.2 

)wn 

Dentist 

— 

0.3 

0.4 

0.3 

— 

1.2 

0.3 

:ted 

Barrister,  Judge  and  lawyer 

2.5 

3.0 

0.8 

1.0 

2.2 

3.7 

1.6 

Jot- 

Artist 

— 

0.7 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

1.2 

0.5 

Accountant 

— 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.5 

1.2 

0.2 

)wn 

Civil  servant 

0.6 

1.0 

0.5 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

0.6 

do 

Aero  pilot 

— 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Engineer 

3.3 

2.0 

4.4 

4.9 

9.4 

5.0 

5.0 

per 

Dispenser 

2.6 

— 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

1.2 

0.4 

the 

vho 

re- 

Parson 

1.3 

2.4 

1.2 

1.5 

1.1 

— 

1.4 

)  Sanitary  inspector 

— 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

1.2 

— 

(m)  No  Answer 

37.5 

32.8 

21.0 

21.2 

21.3 

27.3 

24.0 

to- 

What  I  choose 

— 

1.7 

1.2 

2.0 

1.6 

3.9 

1.6 

Don’t  know 

13.5 

16.3 

16.7 

16.5 

14.5 

12.6 

15.9 

ion. 

No  answer 

17.5 

18.5 

17.0 

13.6 

9.1 

8.7 

14.6 

i  to 

nn<T 

31.0 

36.5 

34.9 

32.1 

25.2 

25.2 

32.1 

ong 

Totals  per  cent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Totals  in  numbers 

155 

296 

556 

594 

374 

80 

2050 

340 
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boys  and  parents  corresponds  closely,  the  preference  rates  for  various  occu¬ 
pations  differ,  and  so  do  the  rates  of  preference  in  year-groups.  Only  19 
per  cent  of  the  15-year-olds  themselves  choose  professions,  whereas  more 
than  27  per  cent  of  them  say  this  is  their  parents’  choice.  As  reported,  parents 
prefer  mechanical  work  (14.9  per  cent),  medicine  (8.8  per  cent),  teaching 
(5.2  per  cent),  and  engineering  (5.0  per  cent)  for  their  boys  in  that  order. 

Despite  the  broad  similarity  of  pattern  in  the  choices  of  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren,  details  differ  significantly  for  each  year-group  and  in  the  aggregate. 
Apparently  these  boys  are  guided  by  their  parents’  known  preferences,  but 
are  not  limited  by  them.  Thus  only  9.4  per  cent  of  the  boys  gave  no  occu¬ 
pational  choice  of  their  own,  whereas  more  than  30  per  cent  did  not  know 
their  parents’  preference.  A  favoured  occupation,  such  as  medicine,  mechan¬ 
ical  work  or  transport,  always  has  a  higher  preference  rate  among  the  boys. 
An  unpopular  occupation  is  even  more  unpopular  with  the  boys  than  with 
their  parents.  Presumably  these  differences  reflect  influences  from  school  and 
elsewhere  which  are  at  work  amongst  the  boys,  reinforcing  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  parental  choices  while  altering  its  details.  Presumably  the  broad  over¬ 
lap  in  the  preferences  of  parent  and  child  represents  values  and  sentiments 
common  to  both  sets  of  influences.  Since  teachers  in  these  schools  and  parents 
of  these  children  are  drawn  from  the  same  milieu  and  have  been  through  the 
same  school  system  (4)  the  sentiments  and  values  which  they  share  are 
many  and  important. 

Table  4  reports  the  occupational  preference  rate  among  those  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  24,  and  25  and  39,  who  were  looking  for  work 
when  interviewed  in  1955.  All  individuals  who  declared  that  they  wanted 
work  were  asked  to  name  three  occupations  they  would  like  to  pursue.  Of 
the  men  interviewed,  58.4  per  cent  named  three  occupations,  22.1  per  cent 
named  two,  11.9  per  cent  named  one,  and  7.6  per  cent  named  none  at  all. 
The  responses  of  the  women  interviewed  gave  a  similar  distribution. 

On  the  assumption  of  a  peasant  life-cycle  which  is  fairly  fixed,  we  may 
follow  the  course  of  change  in  the  career  choices  of  rural  school-leavers  by 
comparing  the  occupational  preferences  of  these  two  adult  age-groups  with 
one  another  and  with  those  of  the  children.  Since  the  adults  whose  replies 
are  tabulated  here  were  looking  for  work  at  the  time  of  survey,  their  job 
preferences  have  a  special  relevance. 

Among  young  men  aged  between  15  and  24,  craft  work  is  easily  the  most 
favoured  occupational  category.  28.9  per  cent  of  all  choices  fell  under  this 
head.  Farm  labour  follows  with  15.9  per  cent,  then  mechanical  labour  with 
12.4  per  cent.  Preference  rates  for  factory  work  and  transport  are  9.3  per 
cent  and  9.6  per  cent  respectively.  Road  work  and  unskilled  non-farm  labour 
have  preference  rates  of  7.2  per  cent  each.  Own-account  farming  and  distri¬ 
butive  trade  account  for  4.6  per  cent  and  3.2  per  cent  of  the  total  prefer¬ 
ences.  The  preference  rate  for  clerical  work  is  only  1.7  per  cent,  and  no¬ 
body  mentions  professions.  Thus  30.1  per  cent  of  the  young  men’s  choices 
are  for  unskilled  labour  on  the  farm,  the  road,  or  elsewhere.  A  similar  ratio 
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TABLE  4.  Occupational  Preferences  of  Young  Men  Looking  for  Work 
IN  Rural  Jamaica,  1955 


Occupational 

Category 

Specialism 

15-24 

25-39 

15-39 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

1 .  Road  Work 

(a)  Road  work 

5.7 

9.0 

7.5 

(b)  Road  headmen 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

(c)  Other 

0.6 

0.9 

0.8 

7.2 

10.6 

9.1 

2 .  Own-Account 

(a)  Own-Account  farming 

4.2 

6.8 

5.7 

Farming 

(b)  Cattle  rearing 

0.4 

1.1 

0.8 

(c)  Other 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

4.6 

8.1 

6.6 

3.  Farm  and  Field 

(a)  Farm  labour 

10.0 

8.5 

9.2 

Labour 

(b)  Cane  farm  labour 

1.3 

1.1 

1.2 

(c)  Farm  headman 

1.1 

2.9 

2.0 

( d )  Gardener 

1.7 

1.3 

1.5 

(e)  U.S.A.  farm  labour 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

( f )  Other 

1.2 

2.7 

2.0 

15.9 

17.2 

16.6 

4 .  Umkilled 

(a)  Building  labour 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

SoTi- Agricultural 

(b)  Yard  boy 

2.3 

1.3 

1.7 

Labour 

<c)  Watchman 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

(d)  General  labour 

0.6 

0.9 

0.8 

( e )  Storeman 

1.0 

3.2 

2.2 

( f )  Hotel  work 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

(g)  Bauxite  labour 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

(h)  Government  labour 

1.3 

1.5 

1.4 

( i )  Other 

0.4 

2.0 

1.3 

7.2 

10.7 

9.1 

5 .  Crafts 

» a )  Sawyer 

— 

1.1 

0.6 

(b)  Carpenter 

6.9 

5.4 

5.8 

(c)  Cabinet  maker 

4.5 

0.7 

2.4 

(d)  Mason  work 

7.7 

6.3 

6.9 

(e)  Shoe  making 

2.5 

0.5 

1.5 

( f )  Butcher 

0.9 

0.3 

0.6 

(g)  Tailoring 

2.3 

1.1 

1.6 

(h)  Armed  Forces  and  police 

2.1 

0.9 

1.5 

(i)  Fishing 

1.1 

1.8 

1.5 

( j )  Other 

0.9 

3.4 

2.2 

28.9 

21.5 

24.6 

6 .  Distributive 

(a)  Shop  assistant 

2.1 

4.3 

3.3 

Trade 

(b)  Other 

1.1 

1.4 

1.3 

3.2 

5.7 

4.6 

7.  Clerical 

(a)  Office  clerk 

0.4 

0.5 

0.5 

(b)  Other 

1.3 

0.9 

1.1 

1.7 

1.4 

1.6 

8.  Electrical  and 

(a)  Motor  mechanic 

10.4 

3.6 

6.7 

Mechanical 

(b)  Tractor  driver 

0.6 

0.9 

0.7 

(c)  Other 

1.4 

1.6 

1.5 

12.4 

6.1 

8.9 

9 .  Factory 

(a)  Factory  work 

8.7 

9.6 

9.1 

(b)  Other 

0.6 

1.4 

1.1 

9.3 

11.0 

10.2 

10.  Transport 

(a)  Transportation 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

(b)  Chauffeur 

6.8 

4.7 

5.7 

(c)  Railway 

0.2 

1.1 

0.7 

(d)  Other 

1.4 

0.6 

1.0 

9.6 

7.7 

8.7 

Totals  per  cent 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Totals  in  Numbers 

470 

556 

1026 

3i2 
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is  for  transport,  mechanical  and  factory  work  combined,  and  almost  as  much 
is  for  craftwork.  Own-account  farming  is  preferred  by  4.6  per  cent. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  preferences  of  the  young  men  of  15  to  24 
with  those  of  the  men  aged  25  to  39.  Among  this  senior  age-group,  unskilled 
labour  on  the  farm,  the  road,  or  elsewhere  accounts  for  J^.5  per  cent  of  all 
preferences.  Own-account  farming  has  a  rate  of  8.1  per  cent.  Preference 
rates  for  factory  work  and  distributive  trades  increase,  while  the  rates  for 
transport  and  craft  work  decline.  The  preference  for  mechanical  work  falls 
from  12.4  per  cent  among  the  junior  age-group  to  6.1  per  cent  among  their 
seniors,  that  for  craft  work  from  28.9  per  cent  to  21.5  per  cent.  Neither  age- 
group  includes  professions  or  electrical  work  in  its  preferences;  and  the  pre¬ 
ference  rate  for  clerical  work  is  low  but  constant  in  both. 

The  occupational  preferences  of  these  adult  males  contain  few  strictly 
urban  choices.  Occupations  such  as  hotel-work,  factory  work,  shop  assistant, 
storeman,  or  chauffeur  are  pursued  within  or  near  their  districts.  The  term 
chauffeur  in  this  context  refers  mainly  to  truck-driving.  Except  for  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  mechanical  work,  the  great  majority  of  the  occupational  choices 
made  by  these  adults  relate  to  activities  which  form  part  of  rural  life. 

We  have  seen  that  42.7  per  cent  of  the  schoolboys  aged  10  wanted  to 
pimsue  professions.  Among  those  aged  13  to  15,  the  preference  for  profes¬ 
sions  is  not  quite  half  as  great;  even  so,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  boys  in  their 
final  year  at  school  still  want  such  work.  Among  10-year-olds,  13.5  per  cent 
prefer  the  urban  occupations  of  electrical  or  mechanical  work.  Among  the 
15-year-olds,  40  per  cent  do  so.  However  the  line  is  drawn,  roughly  60  per 
cent  of  the  occupational  preferences  of  the  schoolboys  of  each  year-group 
are  for  urban  occupations,  the  younger  ones  preferring  white-collar  activi¬ 
ties,  while  the  older  ones  choose  industrial  trades.  Whatever  their  age,  the 
boys’  aspirations  exclude  own-account  farming,  unskilled  work  on  or  off  the 
farm,  roadwork,  factory-work  and  distributive  trade.  The  activities  thus  ex¬ 
cluded  are  precisely  those  which  have  first  preference  among  the  young  men 
of  these  districts.  Moreover,  the  older  the  men  become,  the  greater  is  their 
preference  for  these  formerly  disvalued  occupations.  The  unrealism  which 
characterizes  occupational  preferences  among  the  schoolboys  is  matched  by 
the  realism  shown  by  the  senior  men.  Among  young  men  below  25  years 
of  age,  some  unrealistic  preferences  persist.  Thereafter  these  decline  sharply, 
perhaps  under  economic  pressures  of  maintaining  a  family.  The  realistic  ap¬ 
praisal  of  career  opportunities  which  guides  occupational  preference  among 
late  adolescents  in  other  societies  seems  to  be  delayed  among  the  Jamaican 
peasants  until  near  their  twenty-fifth  year. 

Of  these  young  men  below  24  years  who  had  actively  sought  work  during 
the  twelve  months  preceding  my  survey,  37.7  per  cent  had  sought  farm 
labour,  8.3  per  cent  factory  work,  4.7  per  cent  employment  in  trade,  1.8 
per  cent  domestic  service,  12.8  per  cent  some  form  of  Government  work  as 
unskilled  labour,  and  34.7  per  cent  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  jobs,  such 
as  building  labour,  truck-sideman,  mason,  carpenter,  mechanic’s  assistant. 
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and  the  like.  Of  these  young  men,  nearly  30  per  cent  had  sought  employ¬ 
ment  in  other  parts  of  Jamaica,  and  another  2  per  cent  had  applied  for 
farm-work  in  the  United  States.  Of  those  men  between  25  and  39  years  who 
had  actively  sought  work  during  the  preceding  twelve  months,  32.7  per  cent 
had  sought  farm  labour,  8.2  per  c-'mt  factory  work,  9.9  per  cent  some  em¬ 
ployment  in  trading,  23.0  per  cent  unskilled  labour  from  Government  — 
mainly  on  road  repairs  —  and  the  remaining  26.2  per  cent  miscellaneous  em¬ 
ployments.  Only  26  per  cent  of  these  senior  men  had  sought  work  elsewhere 
in  Jamaica  that  year,  and  2  per  cent  had  applied  for  work  in  the  U.S.A. 
There  is  in  short  a  reasonable  correspondence  between  the  distribution  of 
efforts  in  search  of  different  types  of  work  made  by  these  men,  and  their 
statements  about  the  sort  of  work  they  would  prefer.  Rather  higher  propor¬ 
tions  seek  farm  work  than  volunteer  it  as  their  choice;  economic  pressures 
may  account  for  this  divergence.  Very  much  the  same  ratio  of  active  appli¬ 
cations  and  of  preferences  go  to  factory  work,  trade,  and  perhaps  to  road 
work  also.  The  expressed  preferences  of  male  adults  to  this  extent  at  least 
<x)rrespond  with  their  directed  efforts. 

As  revealed  by  these  figures,  the  occupational  aspirations  of  the  rural 
schoolboys  and  the  prospects  for  them  as  adults  could  hardly  differ  more 
sharply.  Where  the  schoolboys  exclude  some  occupations  and  emphasize 
their  preference  for  others,  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  men.  The  preferential 
drift  among  schoolboys  of  increasing  age  from  professional  to  mechanical 
work  continues  in  early  adulthood  as  a  drift  firstly  from  mechanical  work  to 
crafts,  and  then  from  crafts  to  unskilled  labour.  Throughout  the  entire  age- 
span  under  study,  own-account  farming  is  seldom  chosen;  yet  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority  of  these  rural  folk  derive  their  livelihood  from  own-account 
farming,  and  both  the  men  who  seek  other  occupations  and  the  parents  of 
these  school-children  are  predominantly  smallholders.  When  they  leave  school 
these  rural  boys  abandon  their  professional  aspirations.  As  the  young  men 
grow  older  and  their  realistic  assessment  of  local  opportunities  increases, 
there  is  a  further  drop  in  their  preference  for  mechanical  work,  transport, 
and  crafts.  Own-account  farming  or  unskilled  labour  —  the  two  least  de¬ 
sired  types  of  occupation  —  are  almost  the  only  alternatives  before  them. 

Nowadays,  in  consequence  of  a  new  programme  of  Government  scholar¬ 
ships,  increasing  industrial  activities  in  rural  Jamaica,  and  the  steady  emi¬ 
gration  to  Britain  —  which  began  in  1955  —  this  picture  may  have  changed 
slightly;  but  when  the  relative  numbers  of  peasant  population,  peasant 
emigrants,  the  new  industrial  jobs  and  scholarships  are  compared,  it  is  clear 
fliat  this  basic  picture  cannot  have  changed  much. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  low  incidence  of  preferences  for  urban  occupa¬ 
tions  among  these  rural  adults  simply  reflects  the  fact  that  young  people 
with  these  aspirations  have  already  left  the  districts  and  gone  to  the  town. 
Undoubtedly  some  will  have  done  so;  and  many  of  the  men  interviewed 
had  themselves  sought  work  in  other  Jamaican  areas,  including  towns,  during 
the  preceding  year.  However,  since  60  per  cent  of  the  schoolboys  choose 
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urban  occupations,  it  is  clear  that  few  of  them  do  move  to  the  towns,  simply 
because  the  rate  of  urban  growth  in  Jamaica  is  so  low.  In  addition,  we  still 
find  high  rates  of  preference  for  mechanical  and  transport  work  among 
junior  adults  in  the  rural  areas.  Clearly,  it  is  probable  on  other  grounds 
as  well  as  on  the  data  before  us  that  the  majority  of  these  urban-oriented 
buys  remain  in  their  home  districts  on  leaving  school,  and  gradually  revise 
their  aspirations  to  fit  their  prospects. 

We  may  now  compare  the  occupational  aspirations  of  young  men  looking 
for  work  with  the  schoolboys’  reports  of  their  parents’  aspirations  for  them. 
Whereas  9.1  per  cent  of  our  young  men  want  road  work,  no  parent  is  reported 
to  want  this  for  his  son.  Whereas  16.6  per  cent  of  the  young  men  want 
farm  or  field  labour,  no  parent  is  reported  to  want  this  for  his  son.  Whereas 
9.1  per  cent  of  the  young  men  want  unskilled  non-farm  labour,  hardly  any 
parents  were  reported  to  want  this  for  their  sons.  Only  13.9  per  cent  of 
the  reported  parental  preferences  were  for  careers  as  craftsmen,  while  24.6 
per  cent  of  the  young  men  want  such  work.  Whereas  10.2  per  cent  of  the 
young  men  want  factory  work,  no  parent  is  reported  to  want  this  for  his 
son.  In  detail  as  well  as  in  sum,  the  contrast  could  hardly  be  greater. 

Tables  5,  6  and  7  describe  the  girls’  position  in  the  same  order  as  has 
been  done  for  the  boys’.  Table  5  gives  the  girls’  own  preferences.  Of  these 
schoolgirls,  only  5.4  per  cent  gave  no  answer,  only  0.3  per  cent  wished  to 
stay  at  home.  46.2  per  cent  chose  occupations  loosely  labelled  as  clerical, 
33.0  per  cent  choosing  to  become  nurses.  Another  ^.4  per  cent  selected 
professions,  19.5  per  cent  wishing  to  become  teachers.  Dressmaking  was 
chosen  by  22  per  cent.  Essentially  the  schoolgirls  prefer  nursing,  dress¬ 
making  and  teaching  in  that  order.  Only  1.5  per  cent  chose  domestic  work, 
1.6  per  cent  chose  crafts,  and  0.6  per  cent  chose  trade.  None  wanted  un¬ 
skilled  labour  of  any  sort. 

Of  these  girls,  22.9  per  cent  said  they  did  not  know  what  occupations 
their  parents  wanted  them  to  pursue.  1.6  per  cent  said  that  their  parents 
wanted  them  to  pursue  their  own  choice,  and  0.5  per  cent  said  their  parents 
wanted  them  to  stay  at  home.  36.4  per  cent  said  that  their  parents  wished 
them  to  be  nurses;  16  per  cent  and  14.8  per  cent  said  their  parents  wanted 
them  to  become  dressmakers  and  teachers  respectively.  As  among  the  boys, 
here  too  the  girls’  own  preference  for  a  popular  occupation  exceeds  that 
reported  for  their  parents.  Likewise,  the  avoidance  of  an  unpopular  occupa¬ 
tion  by  the  girls  exceeds  that  reported  for  their  parents.  Thus  3.3  per  cent 
of  the  parents  were  reported  to  have  chosen  road  work,  as  against  1.5  per 
cent  of  the  girls;  0.1  per  cent  of  the  parents  were  reported  to  favour  own- 
account  farming,  but  none  of  the  girls.  If  parental  preferences  as  reported 
here  are  somewhat  unrealistic,  those  of  the  girls  on  their  own  account  are 
even  more  so. 

Year-group  by  year-group  we  can  follow  changes  and  diflEerences  in  the 
preferences  reported  by  the  girls  for  themselves  and  their  parents.  Of  girls 
aged  10,  only  7.8  per  cent  say  their  parents  wish  them  to  become  dress- 
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TABLE  5.  Hural  Jamaica  1957:  Elementary  School  Girls  Classified  by  Ace  and 
Occupational  Preferences 


Unit  =  Per  cent 


Yean  in  Age 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Total 

(a)  Road  Work 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(b)  Domestic 

2.8 

1.7 

1.4 

1.5 

0.8 

2.5 

1.5 

(c)  Light  Unskilled  labour 

_ 

* 

_ 

_ 

_ 

( d )  Manual  Labour 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

(e)  Farm  Work 

Own-Account  farm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

( f )  Distributive  T rode 

Shopkeeping 

0.7 

0.6 

0.2 

1.0 

0.4 

— 

0.6 

(g)  Clerical 

Commercial 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

— 

0.3 

T ypist  ( shorthand ) 

1.0 

1.8 

2.8 

3.7 

5.7 

4.9 

3.2 

Office  work 

1.4 

0.8 

1.3 

1.0 

3.3 

3.7 

1.5 

Postmistress 

6.7 

5.9 

8.7 

6.7 

6.7 

1.2 

7.0 

Nursing 

35.6 

32.2 

26.7 

31.9 

40.0 

58.0 

33.0 

Student 

1.7 

1.8 

1.3 

1.2 

0.4 

— 

1.2 

46.8 

42.9 

41.1 

44.6 

56.5 

67.8 

46.2 

(h)  Crafts 

Hairdresser 

0.4 

0.8 

2.0 

1.9 

1.4 

— 

1.4 

Police 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

0.8 

1.0 

2.2 

1.9 

1.6 

- 

1.6 

(j)  Transport 

Bus  conductress 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(k)  Factory 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

( 1 )  Sewing 

Dressmaker 

12.2 

19.2 

25.0 

25.3 

22.1 

13.6 

22.0 

(m)  Professional 

Doctor 

5.2 

2.3 

1.8 

1.5 

0.6 

3.7 

2.0 

Dispenser 

— 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

0.3 

Teacher 

25.1 

24.9 

18.4 

17.9 

16.0 

12.4 

19.5 

Artist 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

Law 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.2 

Other 

0.4 

— 

0.6 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

0.3 

31.1 

28.2 

21.5 

20.1 

17.2 

16.1 

22.4 

( n )  Miscellaneous 

Stay  home 

0.7 

0.2 

0.5 

0.3 

— 

— 

0.3 

No  answer 

4.5 

6.0 

7.4 

4.7 

1.0 

— 

4.9 

Don’t  know 

0.4 

— 

0.7 

0.6 

0.4 

— 

0.5 

Totals  per  cent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Totals  in  numbers 

286 

510 

804 

677 

492 

81 

2850 

s  Answers  to  Question:  What  work  do  you  want  to  do  when  you  leave  school? 


makers,  as  against  17.4  per  cent  of  those  aged  15.  Only  21.6  per  cent  of 
the  10-year-olds  say  their  parents  wish  them  to  be  nurses,  as  against  41.4 
per  cent  of  those  aged  15.  Of  the  10-year-olds,  19.1  per  cent  say  their 
parents  wish  them  to  be  teachers,  but  of  those  aged  15,  only  6.6  per  cent. 
On  entering  school,  12.2  per  cent  of  these  girls  choose  dressmaking  as  a  career, 
but  after  two  years  the  ratio  doubles,  falling  again  to  13.6  per  cent,  in  the 
final  year.  Whereas  nursing  is  the  choice  of  35.6  per  cent  of  the  10-year- 
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TABLE  6.  Rural  Jamaica  1957:  Elementary  School  Girls  Classified  by  Age  and 
THE  Occupational  Career  which  They  Say  Their  Parents  Wish  Them  to  Pursuea. 


Unit  =  Per  cent 


Years  in  Age 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

13 

Total 

(a)  Road  Work 

_ 

— 

_ 

(b)  Domestic 

4.2 

3.4 

3.1 

4.6 

2.4 

2.7 

3.5 

(c)  Light  Unskilled  labour 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(d)  Manual  Labour 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

(e)  Farm  Work 

Own-Account  farm 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

(f)  Distributive  Trade 

Shopkeeping 

1.8 

0.6 

0.2 

1.2 

0.8 

— 

0.8 

(g)  Clerical 

Commercial 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.4 

_ 

0.1 

Typist  ( shorthand ) 

1.8 

1.4 

2.4 

2.7 

3.2 

5.3 

2.4 

Office  work 

0.7 

2.2 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

2.7 

1.3 

Postmistress 

.5.0 

4.4 

6.0 

4.3 

5.9 

2.7 

5.5 

Nursing 

21.6 

26.7 

19.8 

24.6 

29.6 

41.4 

24.5 

Student 

3.2 

1.8 

2.7 

2.9 

2.4 

— 

2.6 

32.3 

36.5 

32.0 

35.8 

42.7 

52.1 

36.4 

(h)  Crafts 

Hairdresser 

0.3 

0.4 

0.9 

1.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

Police 

— 

— 

0.2 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

1.1 

1.8 

1.0 

1.3 

1.1 

( j )  T ransport 

Bus  conductress 

— 

— 

_ 

( k )  Factory 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

(1)  Sewing 

Dressmaker 

7.8 

11.9 

19.5 

17.4 

18.1 

17.4 

16.0 

<  m )  Professional 

Doctor 

4.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

1.3 

1.6 

Dispenser 

— 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.2 

— 

0.3 

Teacher 

19.1 

18.4 

15.3 

12.6 

12.5 

6.6 

14.8 

Artist 

0.3 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

Law 

— 

0.2 

0.2 

— 

— 

— 

0.1 

Other 

0.6 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

— 

— 

0.2 

24.6 

20.4 

17.7 

14.3 

13.9 

7.9 

17.1 

( n )  M iscellaneous 

Stay  home 

2.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.7 

— 

— 

0.5 

No  answer 

15.6 

12.3 

12.5 

10.2 

7.7 

1.3 

11.0 

Don’t  know 

10.6 

13.5 

11.7 

12.0 

10.8 

13.3 

11.9 

What  I  choose 

0.7 

0.8 

1.7 

1.7 

2.4 

4.0 

1.6 

Totals  per  cent 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Totals  in  numbers 

286 

510 

804 

677 

492 

81 

2850 

a  Answers  to  Question:  What  work  do 

your  parents  want 

you  to 

do? 

olds,  58  per  cent  of  the  girls  aged  15,  choose  this.  The  preference  rate  for 
teaching  is  25.1  per  cent  among  lO-year-old  girls,  but  falls  to  12.4  per  cent 
among  those  about  to  leave  school. 

These  patterns  of  choice  show  that  both  the  girls  and  their  parents  prefer 
occupations  which  offer  some  assurance  of  escape  from  peasant  circum¬ 
stances.  This  desire  for  escape  seems  to  dictate  the  direction  of  occupational 
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choice.  Variations  in  these  choices  for  children  of  difiFerent  ages  seem  to 
be  governed  by  estimates  of  their  probable  achievement,  however  unreal 
these  may  be.  Thus  the  changing  preference  rates  among  children  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  and  the  differences  observable  between  preferences  of  parents 
and  children,  simply  express  differing  estimates  of  the  chances  of  escaping 
rural  poverty  by  means  of  particular  occupations.  Since  conditions  among 
the  sugar-working  proletariat  are  not  notably  better  than  those  among  small¬ 
holders,  in  Jamaican  terms  the  urban  areas  and  their  occupations  offered 
the  only  acceptable  escape  from  peasant  life,  until  emigration  assumed  its 
current  proportions.  This  escape  goal  provides  the  basis  of  the  career 
choices  made  by  and  for  children;  but  the  definition  of  occupational  careers 
primarily  as  the  means  of  escape  severely  limits  the  realism  of  the  choices 
to  be  made,  and  of  the  estimates  of  probable  achievement  on  which  partic¬ 
ular  choices  are  made  or  changed. 

As  against  1.8  per  cent  of  the  10-year-olds  who  say  their  parents  would 
like  them  to  be  typists,  5.3  per  cent  of  the  girls  about  to  leave  school  say  so. 
Whereas  4.6  per  cent  of  the  10-year-olds  say  their  parents  wish  them  to  be 
doctors,  only  1.5  per  cent  of  those  aged  15  say  so.  The  overwhelming  vote 
by  parents  and  daughters  in  favour  of  nursing,  teaching,  and  dressmaking 
simply  declares  how  restricted  is  the  range  of  occupational  choice  for  rural 
women,  granted  this  urban  orientation.  In  the  sense  that  they  are  based 
on  tradition  and  experience  which  show  that  such  careers  are  almost  the 
only  means  of  social  mobility  open  to  Jamaican  peasant  girls,  these  choices 
are  not  wholly  unrealistic;  but  when  the  volume  of  mobility  which  these 
occupations  actually  provide  is  compared  with  the  demand,  the  situation 
seems  pathetic. 

What  happens  to  rural  girls  when  they  leave  school?  Very  few  of  them 
actually  become  nurses  or  teachers.  Many  start  to  learn  sewing  but  abandon 
it  after  becoming  pregnant  in  later  adolescence.  In  any  event,  these  peasant 
communities  hardly  offer  many  dressmakers  profitable  employment.  We 
have  already  seen  that  45  per  cent  of  the  rural  women  aged  between  15 
and  39  were  looking  for  work  at  the  time  of  my  survey;  and  Table  1 
describes  their  position  as  regards  employment. 

Of  the  job-preferences  of  young  women  aged  between  15  and  24,  domestic 
work  is  by  far  the  most  important,  with  a  rate  of  36.9  per  cent.  Farm  work, 
mainly  farm  labour,  accounts  for  5.8  per  cent  of  these  choices,  light  unskilled 
labour  for  another  12.8  per  cent.  Clerical  work  of  all  kinds  has  a  prefer¬ 
ence  rate  of  6.1  per  cent.  Nursing,  which  is  the  preferred  occupation  of 
one-third  of  the  rural  schoolgirls,  is  chosen  by  2  per  cent  of  the  young 
women  under  24.  Sewing  is  preferred  by  13.2  per  cent  and  teaching  by 
1.1  per  cent. 

Job-avoidances  are  equally  significant.  Of  the  preferences  reported 
by  the  young  women  of  15  to  24,  5.8  per  cent  mention  farm  work,  and  only 
0.3  per  cent  mention  manual  labour  off  the  farm.  Factory  work  has  a 
preference  rate  of  4.4  per  cent,  crafts,  mainly  straw-work,  of  2.4  per  cent. 
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TABLE  7.  Occupational  Preferences  of  Young  Women  Looking  for 
Work  in  Rural  Jamaica,  1955. 


Oocupabonal 

15-39 

Category 

Specialism 

15-24 

25-39 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

1.  Road  Work 

(a)  Road  work 

0.7 

1.4 

1.0 

(b)  Other 

— 

— 

— 

0.7 

1.4 

1.0 

2 .  Domestic 

(a)  Domestic 

16.9 

22.4 

19.7 

(b)  Cook 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

( c )  Nursemaid 

12.2 

9.5 

10.8 

( d )  Laundress 

2.4 

4.4 

3.4 

(e)  Other 

2.0 

2.4 

2.2 

36.9 

42.1 

39.5 

3.  Light  Unskilled 

( a )  Office  maid 

4.4 

1.4 

2.9 

Labour 

(b)  Hospital  maid 

0.7 

— 

0.3 

(c)  Waitress 

3.0 

3.7 

3.4 

(d)  Barmaid 

3.7 

4.1 

3.9 

( e )  Other 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

12.8 

10.2 

11.5 

4 .  Manual  Labour 

(a)  Manual  labour  Non-Farm 

0.3 

1.0 

0.7 

(b)  Other 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

1.0 

0.7 

5 .  Farm  Work 

(a)  Own- Account  Farm 

0.7 

1.0 

0.8 

( b )  Weeding 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

(c)  Farm  labour 

4.1 

5.8 

4.9 

( d )  Other 

0.7 

0.7 

0.7 

5.8 

7.8 

6.7 

6 .  Distributive  T rode 

( a )  Shop  Assistant 

12.2 

12.5 

12.4 

(b)  Fish  Selling 

1.0 

0.3 

0.7 

(c)  Higgler 

3.7 

3.0 

3.4 

( d )  Other 

0.2 

— 

0.1 

17.1 

15.8 

16.6 

7 .  Clerical 

(a)  Teacher 

1.1 

— 

0.6 

(b)  Nursing 

2.0 

0.7 

1.3 

(c)  Typist 

2.1 

— 

1.1 

(d)  Other 

0.9 

1.0 

0.9 

6.1 

1.7 

3.9 

8.  Crafts 

( a )  Straw  work 

0.7 

1.4 

1.0 

(b)  Other 

1.7 

1.0 

1.3 

2.4 

2.4 

2.3 

9.  Transport 

(a)  Transport 

0.3 

1.0 

0.7 

(b)  Other 

— 

— 

— 

0.3 

1.0 

0.7 

10 .  Factory 

(a)  Factory  woik 

4.4 

7.8 

6.1 

(b)  Other 

— 

— 

— 

4.4 

7.8 

6.1 

1 1 .  Sewing 

(a)  Sewing 

13.2 

8.8 

11.0 

(b)  Other 

— 

— * 

— 

13.2 

8.8 

11.0 

Totals  per  cent 

100% 

100% 

100% 

Totals  in  numbers 

296 

295 

591 
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Distributive  trade  enlists  17.1  per  cent  of  the  preferences,  and  12.8  per  cent 
goes  to  light  unskilled  labour  in  bars,  o£Bces,  restaurants  or  hospitals.  Road 
work  rates  less  than  1  per  cent. 

The  occupational  preference  scale  current  among  young  women  of  15  to 
24  changes  little  among  the  senior  age-group.  The  proportions  of  women 
in  these  age-groups  who  are  looking  for  work  in  rural  areas  also  remains 
constant.  There  is  some  increase  in  the  desire  for  domestic  work,  which 
represents  42.1  per  cent  of  the  choices  made  by  women  aged  25  to  39. 
Farm  and  road  work,  manual  and  factory  work  also  show  slight  increases, 
and  preference  rates  fall  slightly  for  light  unskilled  labour,  distributive 
trade,  and  sewing,  but  steeply  for  clerical  work.  Since  individual  aptitudes 
and  economic  circumstances  are  largely  fixed  by  the  time  these  women 
enter  their  twenty-fifth  year,  changes  in  the  occupational  preferences  of  the 
senior  age-group  reflect  increasing  realism  in  the  estimates  of  probable  ful¬ 
filment.  In  this  respect  the  rise  in  the  preference  rate  for  domestic  work, 
from  1.5  per  cent  among  schoolgirls  to  36.9  per  cent  in  the  junior  and  42.1 
per  cent  in  the  senior  adult  age-group,  is  especially  significant,  the  more  so 
when  compared  with  the  rate  of  3.5  per  cent  which  schoolgirls  gave  as  their 
parents’  choice  of  this  occupation  for  them.  Most  of  the  young  women 
who  say  they  want  such  work  already  have  children.  They  do  not  select 
domestic  work  because  they  specially  like  it,  but  because  it  is  perhaps  the 
most  generally  available  employment,  and,  given  their  lack  of  skills,  in 
their  circumstances,  offers  the  likeliest  means  of  escape  from  the  rural  en¬ 
vironment.  When  women  give  this  occupation  as  their  choice,  they  set 
their  sights  on  the  towns. 

This  in  itself  indicates  that  many  of  the  urban-oriented  schoolgirls  remain 
in  these  rural  areas  after  leaving  school.  Some  certainly  go  to  the  town¬ 
ships,  and  of  these  many  may  settle  there;  but  as  indicated  above,  those 
who  move  to  town  are  at  most  a  fraction  of  the  number  whose  occupational 
choices  show  that  they  want  to  do  so. 

To  compare  the  job-preferences  which  adult  women  give  for  themselves 
with  those  which  girls  report  their  parents  to  have  on  their  behalf  is  to 
contrast  expectations  with  aspirations.  Our  tables  show  a  fair  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  girls’  own  occupational  choices  and  those  which  they 
report  their  parents  hold  for  them.  'The  contrast  between  the  occupational 
preferences  of  adult  women  and  those  of  the  schoolgirls  is  thus  largely  the 
same  as  that  between  adult  preferences  for  themselves  and  for  their  daugh¬ 
ters.  This  contrast  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
frustration  which  these  adults  experience  in  their  own  lives  makes  them 
want  their  children  to  pursue  occupations  which  offer  escape  from  a  similar 
lot.  Thus  the  cycle  of  childhood  aspiration  and  adult  despair  perpetuates 
itself;  and  hence  also  the  peasants’  esteem  for  those  persons  whose  children 
have  “moved  out”  (7),  initially  by  occupational  means,  nowadays  by  emigra¬ 
tion  also.  'The  snag  in  this  system  of  occupational  preference  is  that,  although 
the  preferred  occupations  may  guarantee  the  escape  and  mobility  which 
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determine  their  choice,  there  may  be  very  little  chance  of  access  to  them. 

The  gap  between  the  schoolgirls’  occupational  aspirations  and  the 
prospects  presented  by  their  environment  is  just  as  great  as  that  observed 
among  the  boys.  Both  girls  and  boys  exclude  all  forms  of  unskilled  labour, 
own-account  farming,  factory  work  and  distributive  trade  from  their  occupa¬ 
tional  horizons;  and  say  that  their  parents  do  likewise  on  their  behalf.  But 
as  these  young  people  leave  school,  they  are  compelled  to  abandon  their 
ambitions  to  become  teachers,  nurses,  dressmakers,  doctors,  mechanics  or 
engineers.  Instead  they  have  to  look  for  the  very  forms  of  work  which  they 
previously  rejected.  It  follows  that  until  economic  pressures  override  dis¬ 
taste,  these  young  people  can  hardly  show  much  interest  in  work  which 
they  dislike  and  stiU  seek  to  escape. 

To  clarify  this  contrast  between  aspirations  and  prospects,  I  shall  sum¬ 
marize  the  statements  of  adults  interviewed  regarding  the  number  of  hours 
per  week  they  were  willing  to  work  and  the  minimum  weekly  wages  they 
would  accept.  These  statements  indirectly  describe  peasant  conditions. 

Of  the  young  men  aged  between  15  and  39  who  were  looking  for 
v/ork  in  the  areas  I  studied,  11,8  per  cent  were  unwilling  to  work  more 
than  38  hours  per  week;  16,5  per  cent  were  willing  to  work  54  hours  a  week 
or  more;  and  70  per  cent  had  in  mind  a  working  week  of  38  to  54  hours. 
Of  these  men,  22,7  per  cent  were  willing  to  work  for  less  than  35/- 
($5,00,  U,S,)  per  week,  and  another  18  per  cent  wanted  between  35/-  and 
40/-  per  week,  31,6  per  cent  wanted  between  41/-  and  60/-  per  week. 
Thus  70  per  cent  of  these  men  would  accept  wages  of  less  than  £.3  or  $8,40 
(U,S,)  per  week.  Such  levels  of  demand  may  seem  depressingly  low,  yet 
many  employers  in  these  rural  areas  would  consider  requests  for  40/-  a 
week  outrageous,  and  would  scoff  at  a  work  week  of  less  than  50  hours. 

Of  the  young  women  between  15  and  39  who  were  looking  for  work, 
only  9,2  per  cent  rejected  a  work  week  which  exceeded  38  hours,  while 
31,2  per  cent  were  willing  to  work  63  hours  a  week  or  more,  presumably 
as  full-time  domestics.  Of  these  women,  12,1  per  cent  were  willing  to 
work  for  10/-  ($1,40,  U,S,)  per  week,  and  another  34,7  per  cent  for  wages 
between  11/-  and  20/-  per  week,  20,8  per  cent  wanted  from  20/-  to 
30/-  per  week.  Thus  two-thirds  of  the  women  would  accept  wages  of  less 
than  30/-  or  $4,20  (U,S,)  per  week.  The  aspirations  of  parents  for  their 
children  and  those  of  the  children  themselves  should  be  interpreted  against 
the  background  of  adult  accommodations  revealed  by  these  data. 

Discussion 

The  facts  presented  reveal  a  formidable  gap  between  reality  and  desire. 
Apparently  the  conditions  of  rural  life  are  so  depressing  that  peasants 
greatly  desire  that  their  children  should  escape  them,  and  hope  that  this 
will  be  achieved  by  occupational  means.  The  parents’  ambitions  on  behalf 
of  their  children  are  reinforced  in  some  ways  and  modified  in  others  by  the 
cliildren’s  years  at  school.  The  most  unrealistic  aspirations  are  thus  partly 
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corrected,  but  the  basis  on  which  occupations  are  chosen  remains  untouched. 
The  elementary  schools  can  merely  modify  details  but  cannot  challenge  this 
occupational  preference  scale  or  its  basis,  because  both  are  cast  in  the  image 
of  the  school. 

The  school  presents  peasants  with  the  idea  and  prospect  of  alternative 
occupations.  Traditionally  it  has  been  the  principal  avenue  of  social  mobil¬ 
ity,  open  to  them  in  Jamaica,  and  in  some  periods  perhaps  the  sole  important 
one.  In  addition  the  school  presents  a  curriculum  based  on  others  designed 
for  urban  populations  in  industrial  countries.  This  disvalues  the  peasant 
way  of  life,  inexplicitly  but  profoundly.  In  the  content  of  the  education 
it  offers,  the  school  directs  the  children’s  attention  away  from  their  peasant 
community  to  the  pre-industrial  towns  with  their  wide  range  of  prestigious 
occupations  and  seemingly  endless  opportunities. 

We  have  seen  that  the  young  folk  who  leave  school  in  these  districts 
seem  to  need  several  years  in  which  to  readjust  realistically  to  their  environ¬ 
ment.  In  one  sphere  at  least  they  never  do  adjust  fully,  since  they  heap 
their  own  frustrated  ambitions  on  their  children,  to  bring  further  frustration. 
The  school,  by  virtue  of  its  curriculum  and  its  role  as  the  primary  instrument 
and  channel  of  a  social  mobility  which  is  occupational  in  means,  may  modify 
the  particulars  of  this  ambition,  but  can  neither  challenge  nor  alter  its  direc¬ 
tion.  The  occupational  values  which  parents  and  children  hold  in  common 
are  those  which  the  school  represents. 

Before  proceeding,  I  wish  to  consider  certain  objections  that  may  be 
raised  to  this  interpretation.  Firstly,  it  can  be  argued  that  children  in  any 
country  have  high  aspirations  and  prefer  unusual  occupations.  This  is  not 
quite  correct,  as  my  own  enquiries  into  the  occupational  preferences  of 
Hausa  schoolchildren  in  Northern  Nigeria  indicate.  Moreover,  in  no  case 
do  these  schoolboys  wish  to  be  cowboys,  engine-drivers,  sailors,  or  airmen; 
nor  do  the  girls  wish  to  become  air-hostesses,  models,  or  to  go  on  the  stage. 
There  is  nothing  unusual  about  nursing,  dressmaking,  teaching  or  mechanic’s 
work.  Even  so,  the  important  point  is  surely  that  when  an  English  or 
American  boy  wants  to  be  a  mechanic  or  a  doctor,  or  when  an  Australian 
or  German  girl  wants  to  nurse  or  teach,  they  usually  have  good  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  doing  so,  simply  because  they  participate  in  an  educational  system 
which  provides  these  opportunities,  and  belong  to  an  industrial  society  which 
values  such  skills. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  children  do  not  fully  understand  the  occupa¬ 
tions  which  they  select,  and  that  in  any  case  their  preferences  change  as  a 
normal  part  of  the  process  of  growing  up.  These  arguments  should  be 
discussed  separately.  If  the  schoolchildren  of  14  or  15  do  not  understand 
the  nature  of  medicine  or  machinery,  dressmaking,  nursing,  or  teaching, 
the  schools  must  accept  responsibility.  However,  as  we  have  seen,  there  is 
a  fair  correspondence  between  the  children’s  own  choices  and  those  which 
they  report  their  parents  to  have  on  their  behalf.  Even  if  the  child  does 
not  know  what  he  chooses,  the  parent  should;  and  the  correspondence  of 
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parental  and  children’s  choices  is  only  matched  by  the  divergence  in  the  | 
choices  of  adults  for  themselves  and  for  their  chil^en.  I 

It  is  quite  true  that  children  often  change  their  occupational  preferences 
as  part  of  the  process  of  growing  up;  and  we  have  seen  examples  of  this  , 

at  various  places  above.  But  the  shifts  which  take  place  in  the  preferences  - 

of  these  children  are  shifts  within  a  limited  framework  of  implicitly  urban  j 

character.  When  professional  aspirations  are  too  clearly  unrealistic  to  be  j 

retained,  nursing  or  mechanic’s  work  takes  over.  Only  after  the  child  has 
left  school  is  there  a  shift  towards  available  rural  occupations.  To  say  that  * 
the  changing  career  preferences  which  accompany  maturation  normally  in¬ 
volve  careers  which  are  not  available  would  be  to  stretch  this  objection  too 
far;  but  unless  it  is  stretched  that  far,  it  does  not  apply  in  this  case,  since 
it  is  precisely  this  choice  of  the  unavailable  which  is  so  striking  in  our  sample. 

Yet  another  argument  might  be  that  a  certain  volume  of  occupational 
frustration  is  inevitable  and  indeed  desirable  in  societies  which  value  mobil¬ 
ity  and  change.  Without  disputing  this  general  proposition,  it  is  clear  that  ■ 
the  volume  of  frustration  we  have  been  measuring  here  is  both  excessive 
and  self-perpetuating.  To  compare  these  conditions  with  occupational 
frustration  among  the  Hausa,  British  or  Americans  is  absurd. 

Our  data  show  that  rural  schoolchildren  nourish  bright  aspirations  in  | 

school  and  face  a  grim  period  of  disappointment  when  they  leave.  The  i 

educational  system  which  permits  or  encourages  these  aspirations  cannot 
avoid  some  responsibility  for  the  disorientation  and  disillusion  which  is  their  ' 
result.  Dr.  Madeline  Kerr,  in  her  study  of  Jamaican  country  folk,  has 
attributed  some  of  the  cultural  confusion  which  she  observed  among  rural 
people  to  their  experience  of  elementary  education  (2).  The  gap  between  j 
occupational  choice  and  prospects  discussed  in  this  paper  represents  one  j 
aspect  of  the  confusion  Dr.  Kerr  described.  j 

Our  data  have  implications  for  the  programme  of  social  and  economic 
development  which  Jamaica  is  now  pursuing.  In  so  far  as  a  programme  j 
of  agricultural  development  depends  on  peasant  support  for  success  or  seeks  I 
to  improve  their  economic  conditions,  it  is  useful  to  know  what  their 
occupational  orientations  may  be.  Programmes  which  for  their  success 
presuppose  the  farmers’  interest  also  presuppose  that  the  farmer  wishes  to 
remain  a  farmer,  and  typically  wishes  his  children  to  do  likewise.  Our  data 
have  shown  an  impressive  preference  for  urban-type  occupations  among 
rural  folk,  together  with  an  underlying  desire  to  escape  from  the  peasant 
environment.  It  seems  self-contradictory  to  foster  an  educational  system 
which  permits  or  encourages  such  pronounced  urban  orientations  among 
rural  folk  at  the  same  time  that  one  subsidizes  farm  programmes  which  pre¬ 
suppose  that  the  peasants’  heart  is  in  his  land. 

Since  the  preceding  data  were  collected,  the  Government  of  Jamaica  has 
initiated  a  programme  of  scholarships  to  secondary  schools,  which  is  designed 
to  raise  the  secondary  school  population  from  10,000  in  1957  to  26,000  ten 
years  later.  By  1967,  the  population  of  Jamaica  may  be  about  1.8  million,  i 
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and  the  school-age  population  about  500,000.  Thus  even  when  this  scholar¬ 
ship  programme  is  fulfilled,  only  one  child  in  every  twenty  may  expect  a 
secondary  education.  Despite  its  generous  intention,  this  scheme  will  do 
litHe  to  alleviate  occupational  frustration  among  nural  Jamaicans. 

Finally,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  integration  of  a  society  is  not  affected 
by  the  fact  that  many  people  within  it  have  high  levels  of  aspiration  but  low 
expectations  (1).  Without  careful  documentation  and  qualification  this 
proposition  is  unacceptable.  Its  chief  novelty  is  to  assume  social  integra¬ 
tion  under  such  conditions  whatever  their  measure,  cause  or  form. 

Our  data  reveal  a  considerable  difference  between  occupational  choices 
among  rural  adults  and  children.  Since  this  difference  is  matched  by  others 
between  the  choices  of  adults  for  themselves  and  for  their  children, 
we  are  clearly  dealing  with  divergent  aspirations  and  expectations.  The 
children’s  preferences  and  those  of  their  parents  for  them  express  aspirations. 
Those  of  adults  for  themselves  express  expectations,  in  the  sense  that  they 
represent  accommodations  to  local  realities.  The  gap  between  these  scales 
is  the  difference  between  aspirations  and  expectations.  It  provides  a  useful 
measure  of  the  inconsistency  of  the  social  system  which  promotes  them  in 
its  adaptive  phases. 

Recent  studies  in  America  have  shown  that  “anomia  results  when  individ¬ 
uals  lack  access  to  means  for  the  achievement  of  life  goals”  (3).  Anomie, 
the  “polar  opposite”  of  full  social  integration,  (5)  is  that  condition  of  the 
social  system  in  which  the  individual  disorganization  called  anomia  is  wide¬ 
spread.  The  data  just  presented  indicates  a  sufficiently  high  incidence  of 
anomia  among  Jamaican  peasants  for  anomie  to  be  more  probable  than 
.«ocial  integration. 

There  is  little  symbolism  about  the  occupational  preferences  parents  hold 
for  their  children.  In  rural  Jamaica  these  choices  express  the  parents’  frus¬ 
tration  and  desire  for  their  children’s  success  by  means  of  escape  from  the 
peasant  environment.  To  the  parents,  occupational  advancement  alone 
offers  social  mobility.  The  measure  of  the  adults’  disappointment  with  their 
own  lives  is  their  aspiration  on  behalf  of  their  children.  'The  low  level  of 
expectation  and  high  level  of  aspiration  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  in 
I  his  case  bound  together  by  the  frustration  which  ensure  their  perpetuation 
from  parent  to  child. 

The  element  of  motivation  is  missing  from  the  argument  put  by  the  inte- 
grationists.  Where  aspiration  and  expectation  correspond,  motivation  and 
performance  may  do  likewise,  and  the  integration  of  the  system  concerned 
consists  in  the  mutually  reinforcing  relations  of  these  four  variables.  Where 
aspiration  and  expectation  differ  sharply,  so  do  motivation  and  performance 
as  a  rule,  and  the  lack  of  coherence  among  these  variables  expresses  the 
internal  inconsistency  of  the  system  of  which  all  are  part.  Social  systems 
v/hich  foster  and  then  frustrate  the  chosen  life-goals  of  their  members  »-re 
correspondingly  incoherent  and  ill-integrated.  When  the  volume  of  this 
frustration  reaches  the  levels  with  which  we  have  been  dealing,  it  is  pertinent 
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to  ask  in  what  sense  is  the  society  integrated  at  all.  This  question  suggests 
that  we  may  have  isolated  an  index  of  social  integration  by  comparing 
occupational  aspirations  and  prospects.  Such  an  index  would  hav^  obvious 
comparative  values,  and  could  also  be  used  to  measure  certain  aspects  of 
structural  change  which  accompany  programmes  of  economic  development. 
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West  Indian  Household  Budgets 


By 

G.  E.  CuMPER 

Although  household  budget  surveys  have  been  carried  out  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  it  appears  that  outside  Europe  and  North  America  the  material  collected 
has  seldom  been  given  any  but  the  simplest  analysis.  In  particular,  there 
seem  to  be  no  easily  accessible  reports  of  investigations  into  the  relation 
between  income  and  the  distribution  of  expenditure  in  non-industrial  coun¬ 
tries.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  present  some  data  bearing  on  this  relationship 
in  the  British  Caribbean  territories  of  Barbados  and  British  Guiana.® 

For  British  Guiana  the  basic  data  used  are  the  results  of  a  sample  sur\'ey 
carried  out  in  1958,  and  in  particular  the  tabulation  of  household  expendi¬ 
ture  by  classes  and  income-groups  given  in  Tables  28  and  34  -  36  of  the 
survey  report  {2).  Reference  may  be  made  to  this  report  for  the  details  of  the 
sampling  scheme  employed  and  of  the  administration  of  the  survey.  The 
Barbadian  data  derive  from  a  survey  carried  out  by  Straw  in  1951-2  (4).  The 
original  schedules  were  re-edited  and  the  expenditures  re-classified  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  classification  scheme  used  in  British  Guiana. 

Both  these  surveys  were  undertaken  principally  to  provide  the  basis  for 
a  consumer  price  index  and  this  has  imposed  certain  limitations  on  their 
further  analysis.  Both  used  relatively  small  samples  (1,500  households  in 
British  Guiana,  800  in  Barbados)  and  both  represent  working-class  rather 
than  middle-class  households.  In  British  Guiana  non-manual  workers  earning 
more  than  W.I.  $2,400  a  year  were  excluded;  in  Barbados  no  cut-off  point 
^vas  fixed  but  business  and  professional  men  appear  to  be  under-represented 
in  the  population  covered.  In  Barbados  the  special  problem  posed  by  the 
marked  seasonal  variation  in  employment  was  met  by  visiting  each  house¬ 
hold  twice;  the  household  expenditure  used  in  this  analysis  for  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  households  by  income  groups  is  the  mean  of  that  recorded  for  each 
household  at  the  two  visits. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  present  analysis  the  elasticity  of  expenditure  has 
been  calculated  as  the  regression  of  the  logarithm  of  mean  per  capita  expen¬ 
diture  on  a  given  item  on  the  logarithm  of  mean  per  capita  total  expenditure 
over  eleven  income  classes  (British  Guiana)  and  over  six  income  classes  at 
two  seasons  (Barbados).  For  the  major  expenditure  classes  the  fit  of  the 
linear  regression  is  good;  for  the  33  regression  equations  on  which  Table  1 
is  based,  the  value  of  the  correlation  coefficient  exceeds  .9  in  nine  cases  and 
lies  between  .8  and  .9  in  four  cases,  and  falls  below  .7  in  only  six  cases.  The 

al  am  grateful  for  the  extremely  helpful  comments  on  this  paper  made  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Maunder. 
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quality  of  the  data  did  not  justify  any  attempt  to  fit  a  curvilinear  regression 
line. 

The  standard  error  of  the  regression  coefficient,  sb,  has  been  calculated 
from  the  formula 

Si/2  _  b2.Sx2 

t  2  —  _ _ 

'  ~  (n  -  2).Sx2 

where  x,  y  are  deviations  from  the  population  mean  of  the  logarithms  of  total 
expenditure  (or  income)  and  of  expenditure  on  specified  items.  The  quan¬ 
tity  b/si,  is  therefore  distributed  as  Student’s  t,  with  n  —  2  degrees  of  freedom 
(for  British  Guiana  n  =  11,  for  Barbados  n  =  12).  The  approximate  5  per 
cent  confidence  limits  are  ±  2.3  Sb. 


TABLE  1.  Mean  Expenditure  and  Elasticity  with  Respect  to  Total  Expenditure,  per 
Capita  by  Expenditure  Classes  for  Households:  British  Guiana,  1956 
AND  Barbados,  1951-2. 


British  Guiana 

1956 

Barbados 

1951-2 

Mean 

Mean 

Expend! 

b 

Expendi- 

b 

turea 

(Estimatt'd  S. 

turea 

( EstimatiKl 

BWI  $ 

Elasticity ) 

BVVI  $ 

Elasticity ) 

Food 

2.53 

0.662 

0.059 

2.45 

0.847 

0.060 

Alcohol  and  tobacco 

0.34 

1.158 

0.217 

0.14  alcohol  1.779 

0.431 

tobacco  1.218 

0.242 

Hou.sing 

0.18 

2.928 

0.478 

0.63 

0.903 

0.102 

Fuel  and  light 

0.19 

0.906 

0.183 

0.24 

0.780 

0.108 

Household  durables 

( week ) 

0.17 

0.919 

1.183 

0.05 

1.799 

0.607 

( 4  months ) 

1.314 

0.246  (year) 

1.798 

0.562 

Household  operation 

0.12 

0.577 

0.178 

O.IG 

0.562 

0.163 

Clothing  and  footwear 

( week ) 

0.70 

1.343 

0.277 

0.45 

1.061 

0.130 

(4  months) 

0.696 

0 . 035  ( year ) 

0.981 

0.194 

Medical  care 

0.32 

0.488 

0.395 

0.16 

0.562 

0.163 

Personal  care 

0.12 

1.140 

0.171 

0.11 

0.932 

0.190 

Transportation 

0.12 

0.987 

0 . 264 

0.12 

1.778 

0.283 

Recreation  and  reading 

0.13 

2.652 

0 . 388 

0.09 

1.613 

0.270 

Cycle  purchase  and  repair 

0.10 

1.975 

0.986') 

Subscriptions 

0.01 

1.689 

0.676 

Education 

0.11 

1.184 

1.089  y 

0.33 

1.769 

0.159 

Gifts  and  contributions 

0.15 

3.264 

0.541 

Other  expenses 

0.13 

1.367 

0.725  J 

Total  Expenditure 

5.42 

4.91 

a  Weekly  expenditure  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

The  estimate  of  elasticity  for  all  food  expenditure  appears  the  most  re¬ 
liable,  the  regression  coefficient  being  large  in  relation  to  its  standard  error 
and  the  values  obtained  in  the  two  territories  being  reasonably  consonant 
with  each  other  and  with  the  results  obtained  elsewhere.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  the  value  obtained  for  Barbados  (0.85)  exceeds  that  for  British  Guiana 
(0.66)  by  more  than  three  times  its  standard  error,  suggesting  a  real  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  income  elasticity  of  food  expenditure  in  the  two  territories. 
\Vhen  food  expenditure  is  broken  down  into  sub-classes  considerable  differ- 
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ences  appear,  the  elasticity  for  meat,  dairy  products  and  beverages  being 
higher  in  British  Guiana  than  in  Barbados,  and  that  for  cereals  and 
fruit  being  lower  (Table  2).  The  low  elasticity  for  cereals  may  plausibly  be 
connected  with  the  importance  of  cheap  local  rice  in  the  Guianese  diet  at 
all  income  levels. 


TABLE  2.  Mean  Expenditure  and  Elasticity  with  Respect  to  Total  ExPENommc, 
PER  Capita,  by  Sub-Classes  of  Food  Expenditure;  British  Guiana 
1956  and  Barbados  1951-2. 


British 

Guiana  1956 

Barbados 

1951-2 

Mean 

Expenditure 

<$)  b 

Mean 

Expenditure  ( $ ) 

b 

Meat 

0.26 

2.056 

0.38 

0.984 

Fish 

0.29 

0.642 

0.23 

0.708 

Cereals  and  bakery  products 

0.59 

0.459 

0.51 

0.554 

Milk  products  and  eggs 

0.24 

1.939 

0.35 

1.007 

Oils  and  fats 

0.18 

0.350 

0.12 

0.691 

Fresh  vegetables 

0.09 

1.063 

0.16 

0.892 

Starchy  vegetables 

0.17 

0.621 

0.15 

0.558 

Fruit 

0.16 

0.652 

0.05 

1.720 

Sugar,  sweets,  etc. 

0.10 

0.588 

0.17 

0.382 

Non-alcoholic  drinks 

0.11 

1.226 

0.16 

0.986 

Other  food  for  home  consumption 

0.19 

0.675 

0.06 

1.092 

Meals  taken  away  from  home 

0.14 

3.063 

0.12 

1.561 

The  weakest  of  the  major  items  are  those  based  on  data  representing  major 
expenditures  at  long  intervals.  Thus  expenditure  on  housing  in  British  Guiana 
shows  a  suspiciously  small  absolute  magnitude  and  a  high  elasticity  with  a 
large  standard  error.  The  data  used  were  the  actual  rents  paid  for  hired 
houses  and  the  actual  expenses  of  owner-occupiers  and  of  those  living  in 
free  quarters.  The  effect  of  the  inclusion  here  of  the  imputed  value  of  free 
housing  is  discussed  below.  The  estimate  for  Barbados,  being  based  on  actual 
rents  for  hired  houses  and  imputed  rents  for  others,  avoids  the  pitfalls  in¬ 
volved  in  an  attempt  to  record  on  a  weekly  basis  items  which  in  practice 
c>ccur  only  at  longer  intervals. 

For  Barbados  estimates  of  the  elasticity  of  expenditure  on  household  dur¬ 
ables  have  been  made  on  a  weekly  and  also  on  an  annual  basis.  These  agree 
so  nearly  that  the  estimate  must  be  given  some  weight  in  spite  of  a  large 
absolute  standard  error.  The  estimate  for  British  Guiana  based  on  weekly 
data  only  is  clearly  not  trustworthy,  but  the  estimate  based  on  the  expendi¬ 
ture  over  a  four-month  period  comes  very  close  to  that  for  Barbados. 

Expenditure  on  medical  care  presents  problems  rather  similar  to  those 
of  housing  expenditure;  not  only  is  it  an  infrequent  item  for  any  one  house¬ 
hold,  but  it  may  be  obtained  free  or  at  subsidized  rates  in  both  the  terri¬ 
tories.  No  great  weight  can  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  its  income  elasticity 
appears  higher  in  Barbados  than  in  British  Guiana. 

There  remain  estimates  of  elasticity  for  seven  non-food  items  on  which 
some  reliance  can  be  placed.  These  are  alcohol  and  tobacco,  fuel  and  light, 
household  operation,  clothing  and  footwear,  personal  care,  transportation. 
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recreation  and  reading.  Alcohol,  tobacco,  clothing  and  recreation  show  elas¬ 
ticities  greater  than  unity  in  both  territories,  and  household  operation,  fuel 
and  light  show  elasticities  less  than  unity  in  both,  while  the  evidence  for  the 
other  two  is  conflicting.  In  the  case  of  personal  care  the  difference  is  not 
great,  while  in  the  case  of  transportation  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  a  real 
difference  should  exist  between  a  small  country  with  excellent  roads  and 
bus  services  such  as  Barbados  and  a  large  country  like  British  Guiana  in 
which  these  amenities  are  less  common.  The  estimated  elasticity  for  clothing 
expenditure  on  a  weekly  basis  is  appreciably  higher  in  British  Guiana  than 
in  Barbados,  but  the  estimates  based  on  four  months  is  closer  to  the  Bar¬ 
badian  figure. 

The  items  which  end  Table  1  (subscriptions,  gifts  and  contributions  and 
miscellaneous  expenses)  are  small  in  amount  and  irregular  in  incidence,  and 
their  analysis  does  not  yield  satisfactory  results.  The  same  is  true  of  edu¬ 
cation,  on  which  the  lowest  income  groups  in  both  territories  spent  nothing, 
though  the  social  expenditure  attributable  to  the  education  of  their  children 
is  of  course  considerable. 

So  far  the  two  sets  of  estimates  are  reasonably  consonant  with  each  other 
and  with  similar  data  relating  to  other  countries,  with  the  limitations  already 
mentioned.  We  may  ask  at  this  point  whether  the  estimates  reflect  any  special 
features  of  the  West  Indian  environment.  For  example,  are  they  affected  by 
the  strong  seasonal  fluctuation  in  incomes  which  is  found  in  both  Barbados 
and  British  Guiana,  springing  from  the  variation  in  labour  demand  of  the 
sugar  industry  between  the  harvest  season  and  the  rest  of  the  year? 

The  Barbados  data,  as  already  mentioned,  show  the  distribution  of  expen¬ 
diture  for  the  same  households  at  two  seasons.  When  expenditure  on  each 
of  the  principal  classes  is  plotted  against  total  expenditure  there  is  no  sign 
of  a  systematic  difference  between  the  seasons.  Minor  differences  occur  in 
food  and  clothing  expenditure,  but  these  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  special 
factor^  not  associated  with  the  annual  fluctuation  in  incomes  —  some  types 
of  food  are  in  better  supply  at  one  time  than  at  another,  while  clothing 
expenditures  tend  to  be  concentrated  at  Christmas  and  New  Year.  The  most 
striking  fact,  however,  is  that  the  households  in  the  sample  maintained  their 
expenditure  constant  over  the  two  seasons,  as  Straw  had  already  pointed  out, 
though  recorded  incomes  in  the  crop  season  were  some  40  per  cent  greater 
♦han  in  the  “hard  times.”  Unfortunately  no  seasonal  analysis  of  the  Guianese 
data  is  possible. 

Since  the  West  Indies  are  far  from  being  culturally  homogeneous  societies, 
it  is  reasonable  to  ask  whether  different  groups  display  different  patterns 
of  consumption.  In  Barbados  the  most  useful  practical  differentiation  of  the 
population  would  appear  to  be  an  occupational  one.  The  sample  households 
were  separated  into  three  groups  according  to  whether  the  head  of  the 
household  followed  a  white-collar,  a  skilled  or  an  unskilled  occupation.  For 
this  purpose  domestic  servants  were  classed  as  unskilled  and  production 
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workers  as  skilled.  The  regression  of  expenditure  by  classes  on  total  expendi¬ 
ture  was  plotted  for  each  occupational  group.  For  food  expenditure  the  ob¬ 
servations  for  all  groups  fell  very  close  to  the  same  regression  line.  For  most 
non-food  classes  the  scatter  of  the  observations  was  too  great  to  permit  a 
positive  conclusion,  but  at  least  no  evidence  appeared  of  systematic  differ¬ 
ences  between  groups.  The  exception  was  clothing  expenditure;  the  white- 
collar  and  skilled  groups  showed  elasticities  of  1.140  (st,  =  0.311)  and 
1.196  (Sft  —  0.441),  while  the  unskilled  group  showed  an  elasticity  of  3.224 
(Sb  =  0.618).  It  is  not  hard  to  find  a  possible  explanation  for  this;  for 
the  upper  occupational  groups  the  standard  of  clothing  demanded  by  con¬ 
vention  is  relatively  uniform  no  matter  what  the  income  level,  while  the 
poorest  grades  of  unskilled  workers  are  able  to  restrict  their  clothing  expen¬ 
diture  by  using  cast-offs  (which  many  domestic  servants  receive  as  a  matter 
of  course)  and  by  wearing  their  work  clothes  to  the  point  of  disintegration. 
The  lack  of  differentiation  between  groups  for  other  expenditure  classes 
would  appear  to  suggest  that  in  Barbados,  at  least,  any  cultural  differences 
between  classes  are  not  of  great  importance  to  problems  of  consumption 
economics. 

The  Guianese  data  were  not  classified  by  occupation,  so  that  the  procedure 
used  for  Barbados  cannot  be  applied  there.  It  is  possible  to  estimate  elas¬ 
ticities  for  two  types  of  district  which  differ  sharply  in  occupational  make¬ 
up,  and  so  to  obtain  some  indirect  evidence  on  occupational  differences 
(Table  3).  In  the  urban  area  26  per  cent  of  households  for  which  the  head’s 
occupation  was  recorded  belonged  to  the  white-collar  group,  41  per  cent 
to  the  skilled  group  and  33  to  the  unskilled;  in  the  sugar  areas,  the  corres¬ 
ponding  percentages  were  6,  18  and  76.  We  may  therefore  expect  that  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  types  of  area  will  be  at  least  indicative  of  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  white-collar  and  skilled  groups  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  unskilled  on  the  other. 

We  must,  however  take  account  of  certain  special  factors  which  tend  to 
create  differences  independently  of  the  main  occupational  groupings.  The 
households  in  both  areas  receive  non-money  incomes  (amounting  to  about 
10  per  cent  of  total  incomes )  which  are  not  included  in  the  expenditure  data 
on  which  the  elasticity  estimates  are  based.  In  the  urban  area  the  main  non¬ 
cash  items  are  the  free  meals  of  domestic  servants  and  unspecified  free 
items  in  which  clothing  is  probably  an  important  element.  In  the  sugar  areas 
the  main  non-cash  income  appears  as  home-grown  food  and  as  rent-free 
quarters  provided  for  estate  labourers.  Since  non-cash  food  income  accrues 
mainly  to  the  lower  income  groups,  we  shall  expect  the  elasticity  of  food 
expenditure  to  be  biased  upward.  The  same  is  true  of  clothing  expenditure. 
The  free  housing  provided  in  the  sugar  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  avail¬ 
able  to  most  of  the  income  range  covered  by  the  survey,  and  the  scope  for 
sugar  workers’  households  to  expand  their  housing  expenditure  is  limited 
by  social  attitudes  and  by  the  plantations’  control  of  building  land;  so  that 
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TABLE  3.  Mean  Expenditure  and  Elasticity  with  Respect  to  Total  Expenditure,  per 
Capita,  by  Expenditure  Classes:  Urban  and  Sugar  Districts, 

British  Guiana,  1956. 


Urban  Districts 


Sugar  District 


Mean 

Expen 

diture 

(<) 

b 

Mean 

Expen¬ 

diture 

b 

^6 

Food 

2.99 

0.639 

0.050 

2.53 

0.598 

0.268 

Alcohol  and  tobacco 

0.28 

2.649 

0.666 

0.43 

0.651 

0.498 

Housing 

0.28 

2.919 

1.037 

0.07  —0.343 

2.663 

Fuel  and  light 

0.23 

0.809 

0.304 

0.20 

0.248 

0.492 

Household  durables 

0.07 

—0.214 

1.386 

0.17 

0.196 

3.359 

Household  operation 

0.13 

0.998 

0.339 

0.12 

0.747 

0.424 

Clothing  and  footwear 

0.63 

1.079 

0.324 

0.54 

2.148 

1.101 

Medical  care 

0.35 

0.637 

0.612 

0.23 

0.829 

1.946 

Personal  care 

0.14 

0.862 

0.479 

0.12 

1.796 

0.674 

Transportation 

0.08 

2.106 

0.479 

0.08 

3.211 

1.235 

Recreation  and  reading 

0.15 

2.737 

0.710 

0.14 

2.119 

1.586 

Subscriptions 

0.01 

3.808 

0.992 

0.01 

5.242 

2.767 

Education 

0.10 

1.761 

1.287 

0.12 

2.202 

2.662 

Gifts  and  contributions 

0.21 

2.235 

0.609 

0.07 

3.236 

1.985 

Other  expenses 

0.17 

2.144 

0.909 

0.15 

1.492 

1.836 

Total  Expenditure 

5.68 

5.42 

we  should  expect  the  relation  between  income  and  housing  expenditure  in 
the  sugar  areas  to  be  weak. 

In  fact  on  the  basis  of  the  regression  coefficients  shown  in  Table  3  we 
should  conclude  that  the  relation  between  housing  expenditure  and  total 
expenditure  is  strong  in  the  urban  areas  (h  =  2.919)  and  weak  in  the  sugar 
areas  (b  =  —0.343).  Clothing  expenditure,  in  spite  of  the  bias  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  appears  less  responsive  to  differences  in  total  expenditure  in  the 
urban  areas  (b  =  1.079)  than  in  the  sugar  areas  (b  —  2.148).  The  esti¬ 
mated  elasticity  for  food  expenditure  differs  only  slightly  between  the  two 
types  of  area.  The  consumption  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  is  heavier  in  the 
sugar  areas,  but  less  responsive  to  differences  in  total  expenditure;  this  may 
be  connected  with  the  availability  of  cheap  “bush”  rum  in  the  sugar  dis¬ 
tricts.  However,  the  evidential  value  of  such  differences  in  elasticities  is 
very  slight,  since  in  the  sugar  areas  there  are  only  three  classes  of  expendi¬ 
ture  for  which  the  regression  coefficient  differs  significantly  from  zero, 
while  there  is  only  one  class  of  expenditure  —  on  alcohol  and  tobacco  —  for 
which  the  difference  in  the  regression  coefficients  between  urban  and  sugar 
areas  is  as  much  as  twice  the  appropriate  standard  error.  There  is  no  reason 
in  principle  why  comparisons  between  areas  of  sharply  different  occupation 
composition  should  not  throw  light  on  occupational  differences  in  expendi- 
Ime  patterns,  and  one  may  suspect  that  more  intensive  interviewing  in  the 
present  case  would  have  reduced  the  scatter  of  the  sugar  area  data  some¬ 
what;  but  one  must  conclude  that  while  the  data  in  Table  3  do  not  contra¬ 
dict  the  idea  that  in  British  Guiana,  as  in  Barbados,  occupational  differ¬ 
ences  in  expenditure  patterns  are  small,  yet  they  equally  do  not  exclude  the 
possibility  of  such  differences  existing. 
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The  estimates  of  expenditure  elasticity  given  in  Tables  1  to  3  relate  to 
cash  expenditure  only.  In  Barbados  non-cash  income  is  of  little  importance, 
but  in  British  Guiana  it  is  substantial  and  it  seems  desirable  to  explore  the 
effect  of  recalculating  the  estimates  most  affected  so  as  to  include  the  esti¬ 
mated  value  of  income  received  in  kind  in  total  expenditure  and  in  expen¬ 
diture  on  each  item  (Table  4). 


TABLE  4.  Elasticity  with  Respect  to  Total  Expenditure  for  Selected  Expenditurs 
Classes:  British  Guiana,  1956,  Excluding  and  Including  Income  in  Kind 


Cash 

Cash  and 

Kind 

Mean 

Expendi¬ 
ture  ($) 

b 

Mean 
Expendi¬ 
ture  ($) 

b 

Food 

2.53 

0.662 

2.90 

0.541 

Fish 

0.29 

0.642 

0.30 

0.514 

Cereals 

0.59 

0.459 

0.72 

—0.056 

Milk  products  and  eggs 

0.24 

1.939 

0.31 

1.356 

Fresh  vegetables 

0.09 

1.063 

0.12 

0.669 

Roots  and  starchy  vegetables 

0.17 

0.621 

0.18 

0.408 

Housing 

0.18 

2.928 

0.21 

1.865 

Fuel  and  light 

0.19 

0.906 

0.23 

0.613 

Medical  care 

0.32 

0.488 

0.36 

0.520 

Total  Expenditure 

5.42 

5.95 

Four  major  expenditure  classes  are  seriously  affected.  In  the  case  of  food, 
housing  and  fuel  and  light  the  effect  of  the  recalculation  is  to  reduce  the 
elasticities  substantially.  In  the  case  of  medical  care  the  elasticity  is  slightly 
greater  on  the  new  basis.  The  reduction  in  el’asticity  is  particularly  marked 
in  the  case  of  the  food  groups  shown,  the  estimate  for  cereals  being  changed 
from  0.459  to  —0.056.  The  generally  lower  elasticities  of  the  expenditure 
classes  shown  in  Table  4  on  the  revised  basis  implies  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  remaining  expenditure  classes,  in  which  non-cash  income  is  of  little 
importance,  would  show  a  higher  elasticity  if  related  to  total  (including  non¬ 
cash)  expenditure  than  is  given  by  Table  1. 

In  both  territories  the  surveys  on  which  our  analysis  is  based  recorded 
income  and  savings.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  calculate  the  regression  of 
total  expenditure  on  income  for  each  sample,  as  well  as  for  each  occupa¬ 
tional  group  in  Barbados  and  for  the  urban  and  sugar  areas  in  British  Guiana 
(Table  5).  The  elasticity  of  total  expenditure  on  income  (excluding  non¬ 
cash  transactions)  is  found  to  be  0.660  for  Barbados  («&  =  0.026)  and 
0.378  for  British  Guiana  (St,  =  0.067).  In  Barbados  it  varies  with  occupa¬ 
tional  grade,  white-collar  occupations  showing  a  high  and  unskilled  occupa¬ 
tions  a  low  elasticity;  in  British  Guiana  it  is  significantly  higher  for  the 
urban  than  for  the  sugar  areas. 

Since  accurate  data  on  the  relation  between  savings  and  incomes  are 
notoriously  difficult  to  obtain,  it  is  natural  to  ask  what  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  these  results.  On  general  grounds  one  would  be  inclined  to  dis¬ 
trust  them;  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  collection  of  ac¬ 
curate  data  in  Europe  and  North  America  should  be  even  more  formidable 
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TABLE  5.  Elasticity  or  Total  Expenditure  with  Respect  to  Income,  fob  Occupational 
Groups:  Barbados  1951-2,  and  for  Districts,  British  Guiana  1956. 


Regression 

Coefficient 

Barbados: 

White-collar  workers 

0.854 

0.043 

Skilled  and  semi-skilled  workers 

0.685 

0.067 

Unskilled  workers  and  domestics 

0.359 

0.104 

All  occupations 

0.660 

0.067 

British  Guiana: 

Urban  districts 

0.440 

0.069 

Sugar  districts 

0.133 

0.052 

All  districts 

0.378 

0.026 

in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
these  general  arguments  can  be  discounted  in  the  case  of  Barbados.  It  is 
a  highly  literate  community,  unlike  most  of  the  West  Indies,  and  one  in 
which  systematic  saving  and  dissaving  is  familiar  to  the  working-class  be¬ 
cause  of  the  marked  and  predictable  annual  fluctuation  in  incomes.  Close 
examination  of  the  original  schedules  has  persuaded  me  that  they  are  free 
from  gross  errors.  It  is  possible  to  make  some  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
aggregate  income  and  expenditure  figures  in  two  ways.  First,  they  may  be 
blown  up  to  give  an  estimate  of  personal  incomes  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  corresponding  magnitude  in  the  national  accounts,  arrived  at  in¬ 
dependently  by  Sif fleet  (3).  Allowing  for  the  fact  that  the  survey  under- 
lepresents  incomes  from  business,  the  agreement  is  good,  as  Straw  pointed 
out  in  his  original  article.  Secondly,  assuming  that  private  savings  in  an 
economy  of  the  type  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  likely  to  be  zero  or 
close  to  it,  we  can  test  estimated  annual  income  against  estimated  annual 
expenditure;  here  again  Straw  has  shown  that  the  results  are  satisfactory. 
It  would  appear  to  be  justifiable  to  place  some  trust  in  the  results  of  the 
Barbados  survey  so  far  as  the  relationship  between  expenditure  and  income 
is  concerned. 

The  quality  of  the  income  data  from  British  Guiana  would  appear  to  be 
much  inferior.  The  very  substantial  discrepancy  between  reported  expendi¬ 
ture  (including  savings)  and  reported  income  for  most  income  groups  is 
set  out  clearly  in  Table  10  of  the  original  report.  Over  the  whole  sample 
reported  expenditure  exceeds  reported  income  by  9  per  cent,  the  excess  be¬ 
ing  proportionately  greater  in  the  lower  income  groups.  It  seems  probable 
that  incomes  were  underestimated,  and  particularly  by  the  poorer  house¬ 
holds  and  by  the  unskilled;  the  magnitude  of  the  underestimate  did  not 
vary  greatly  from  district  to  district. 

It  is  possible  to  compute  the  elasticity  of  total  expenditure  on  reported 
total  expenditure-plus-savings,  which  may  well  be  a  more  reliable  guide 
to  income  than  the  income  response  itself.  On  this  basis  the  elasticity  of 
total  expenditure  on  income  is  raised  from  0.378  to  0.491  (ss  =  0.036). 
This  still  differs  substantially  from  the  estimate  for  Barbados.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Guianese  sample  was  more  heavily  weighted  to- 
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ward  the  working-class  household  than  the  Barbadian.  If  the  elasticities 
computed  for  the  three  occupational  groups  for  Barbados  are  weighted  by 
the  number  of  households  in  the  corresponding  groups  in  the  Guianese 
sample  we  obtain  an  estimate  of  0.529®,  which  is  very  close  to  the  previous 
estimate.  The  apparent  difference  between  the  income  elasticity  of  total 
expenditure  in  Barbados  and  in  British  Guiana  may  therefore  be  less  im¬ 
portant  than  it  appears  at  first  sight. 

The  estimates  of  the  elasticity  of  total  expenditure  in  the  urban  and  sugar 
areas  of  British  Guiana  are  even  more  precariously  based  than  those  for  the 
whole  sample.  Since  neither  mean  income  nor  savings  by  income  group  was 
available  for  these  areas  separately,  the  elasticity  has  been  calculated  as  the 
regression  of  expenditure  on  the  midpoint  of  the  income  intervals.  The  level 
of  the  regression  coefficients  is  therefore  not  of  great  significance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  urban  coefficient  greatly  exceeds  that  for  the 
sugar  areas  may  be  taken  as  some  slight  confirmation  of  an  occupational 
difference  similar  to  that  found  in  Barbados. 

One’s  view  of  the  significance  of  the  results  arrived  at  above  must  depend 
on  an  assessment  of  the  reliability  of  the  basic  data  and  the  adequacy  of 
the  statistical  manipulation.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  purpose  both  have  serious  though  unavoidable  defects.  Under  the  first 
heading  we  must  include  the  instability  in  such  items  as  housing,  expendi¬ 
ture  on  durables  and  other  occasional  expenditure,  which  probably  reflects 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  small  sample  size.  Under  the  second  head, 
the  use  of  group  means  to  calculate  regression  is  only  one  of  the  statistical 
approximations  whose  use  was  enforced  by  the  lack  of  computing  resources. 
Though  the  analysis  has  shown  a  rather  high  degree  of  consistency  between 
the  two  sets  of  data,  it  must  remain  uncertain  how  far  the  consistency  in 
the  measures  used  reflects  biases  common  to  the  conduct  or  analysis  of  both 
surveys,  rather  than  common  features  of  consumer  behaviour. 

Nevertheless  some  features  of  the  results  would  appear  to  be  important 
enough  to  warrant  a  discussion  of  what  the  implications  will  be  if  they  are 
substantiated  by  further  data  from  the  same  area.  The  first  point  which 
calls  for  comment  is  the  degree  of  similarity  in  consumption  patterns,  so 
far  as  our  results  go,  between  Barbados  and  British  Guiana  and  between 
different  groups  within  these  territories.  Gonsiderable  stress  has  been  laid 
by  some  anthropologists  on  the  cultural  differences  within  the  West  Indian 
territories,  until  the  economist  has  been  forced  to  ask  himself  whether  any 
study  of  economic  behaviour  which  did  not  distinguish  between  culturally 
different  segments  of  the  population  was  likely  to  have  any  validity.  Our 
data  relate  to  two  communities,  in  one  of  which  (Barbados)  there  is  reason 
to  expect  any  cultural  differences  to  be  correlated  with  occupation,  while  in 

aThat  is,  a  weighted  average  of  the  three  values  of  b  shown  for  Barbados  in  Table  5,  with 
weights  proportional  to  the  number  of  households  in  each  occupational  group  in  the  Guianese 
sample,  is  0.529.  The  value  of  b  in  a  hyxwthetical  population  with  the  Guianese  occupational 
distribution  and  the  Barbadian  relation  between  mean  and  total  expenditure  within  income 
groups  cannot  be  more  exactly  calculated  from  our  data. 
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the  Other  there  is  good  evidence  for  cultural  difference  between  the  mainly 
Indian  population  of  the  sugar  areas  and  the  mainly  creole  or  creolized  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  urban  area.  Yet  such  differences  as  have  emerged  from  the 
analysis  of  expenditure  patterns  can  be  very  plausibly  explained  in  terms 
of  orthodox  economic  variables  such  as  incomes  and  relative  prices,  or  of 
those  social  variables  (such  as  the  importance  of  non-cash  income)  which 
are  already  familiar  to  economic  analysis.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  analysis  would  be  improved  by  introducing  the  highly  intract¬ 
able  concept  of  cultural  variation. 

The  other  striking  feature  of  the  results  obtained  is  the  generally  low 
value  of  the  income  elasticity  of  total  expenditure  and  the  suggestion  that 
it  is  lower  for  the  unskilled  wage-earner  than  for  the  white-collar  worker. 
This  relationship  has  usually  been  studied  in  a  context  where  the  marginal 
propensity  to  consume  is,  or  at  least  appears  to  be,  negatively  correlated 
with  income,  and  in  which  it  can  be  maintained  that  the  highest  incomes 
are  also  the  most  variable.  The  recent  controversy  over  Friedman’s  per¬ 
manent  income  hypothesis,  for  example,  has  taken  place  against  this  back¬ 
ground.  Our  results  point  to  a  situation  in  which  the  marginal  propensity 
to  consume  is  high  for  high  incomes.  Moreover,  there  is  evidence  that  the 
variability  of  incomes  over  time  is  considerably  less  in  these  high  income 
groups  (which  correspond  to  our  white-collar  grouping)  than  among  the 
unskilled.  In  Barbados,  for  example,  it  was  shown  by  an  employment  survey 
in  1955  (1)  that  the  seasonal  fluctuation  in  incomes  affected  principally  the 
unskilled  workers,  while  white-collar  incomes  were  roughly  constant  over 
the  year.  If  these  results  are  substantiated  they  should  surely  make  some 
contribution  to  the  problem  of  the  empirical  validation  of  competing  the¬ 
ories  of  the  consumption  and  savings  functions. 

These  results  also  have  a  bearing  on  the  problems  of  economic  growth 
in  underdeveloped  territories.  The  average  propensity  to  save  in  such  coun¬ 
tries  is  generally  low,  and  it  is  often  assumed  that  the  marginal  propensity 
is  also  low.  The  cross-section  estimates  of  the  elasticity  of  expenditiure  on 
income  suggest  that  in  the  two  territories  we  have  studied  the  opposite  is 
true.  In  considering  the  effect  on  local  industries  of  a  general  increase  in 
incomes  it  is  important  to  know  which  proposition  to  accept.  In  very  much 
simplified  terms,  if  the  income  elasticity  of  consumption  expenditure  is  low, 
consumer  goods  industries  are  likely  to  be  limited  by  the  sluggishness  of 
demand  for  their  products;  if  the  elasticity  is  high,  they  will  have  a  buoyant 
market  but  local  savings  will  not  be  able  to  contribute  to  their  financing. 
It  can  be  argued  that  the  former  situation  will  tend  to  maintain  stability 
at  a  low  income  level,  while  the  latter,  given  a  supply  of  mobile  investment 
capital,  will  be  favourable  to  cumulative  expansion  or  contraction. 

While  this  argument  need  not  necessarily  be  accepted,  it  points  again  to 
a  way  in  which  the  widening  of  the  range  of  situations  from  which  empi¬ 
rical  data  can  be  drawn  may  help  in  the  advancement  of  general  economic 
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The  Family  and  Population  Control.  By  Reuben  Hill,  J.  Mayone  Stycos 
and  Kurt  W.  Back,  Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press, 
1959. 

While  many  countries  have  been  the  subject  of  the  rising  tide  of  books 
dealing  with  the  so-called  population  problems  facing  the  developing  and 
underdeveloped  economies,  Puerto  Rico  has,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  re¬ 
ceived  ample  attention  in  this  context.  Its  unique  geographical  and  socio¬ 
political  position  vis-a-vis  the  United  States  has  made  it  a  social  laboratory 
beckoning  to  social  scientists.  Many  scholars  who  turn  their  attention  to 
present  day  problems  of  this  island  either  deliberately  set  out  to  study  some 
aspect  of  its  population  growth  or  inevitably  find  their  work  ultimately 
impinging  at  some  point  on  the  demographic  front. 

The  authors  of  this  work,  Reuben  Hill,  J.  Mayone  Stycos  and  Kurt  W. 
Back,  have  with  a  number  of  other  social  scientists  been  engaged  since 
1951  in  a  series  of  research  projects  aimed  at  illuminating  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  components  of  population  growth  in  Puerto  Rico  —  high  fertility. 
A  number  of  studies  based  on  these  researches  has  already  appeared.  The 
present  work  is  evidently  the  culminating  study  of  this  long-range  research. 
It  is  a  novel  and  very  important  contribution  to  the  literature  on  fertility. 
Its  arguments  are  well  integrated,  it  is  interestingly  written  and  throughout 
the  authors  exploit  a  rigorous  methodology. 

The  three  sets  of  sample  surveys  furnishing  the  material  around  which 
most  of  the  study  is  organized  are  all  deliberately  limited  to  lower  classes. 
The  first  sample,  used  in  the  exploratory  phase  of  the  analysis,  was  ran¬ 
domly  selected  from  the  files  of  the  Tax  Assessment  Bureau,  those  selected 
having  houses  valued  at  less  than  250  dollars.  For  the  second  or  quantita¬ 
tive  verification  phase  of  the  project  the  material  required  is  derived  from 
a  series  of  samples,  some  representing  women  attending  health  clinics.  For 
the  third,  experimental  phase,  a  pre-determined  number  of  families  of  each 
of  four  types  of  villages  was  drawn. 

Much  of  the  analysis  is  organized  around  a  thesis  which  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows.  Population  growth  is  predominantly  the  result  of  con¬ 
tinued  high  fertility.  To  a  large  degree  fertility  levels  of  the  population  is 
a  function  of  prevailing  ideals  of  family  size.  Large  family  ideals  or  indif¬ 
ference  to  the  question  of  family  size  set  the  stage  for  high  fertility.  On 
the  other  hand  prevalence  of  small  family  ideals  induces  people  to  have 
smaller  families.  However  ideals  by  themselves  do  not  suffice  to  control 
family  size,  in  view  of  the  factors,  both  motivational  and  social,  involved 
in  the  fertility  complex.  The  translation  of  ideals  into  behaviour  patterns 
is  furthered  or  retarded  by  what  the  authors  term  “facilitating  mechanisms”. 
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These  are  of  four  kinds.  Intellectual  facilitation  connotes  a  general  aware¬ 
ness  of  means  of  controlling  family  size.  Clearly  such  means  cannot  be 
used  unless  they  are  readily  available:  hence  the  relevance  of  the  second 
order  of  facilitation,  physical  facilitation  or  the  general  accessibility  of 
means  of  controlling  fertility  in  the  society.  Even  if  these  two  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  however,  psychological  barriers  may  preclude  the  effective  use 
of  birth  control  measures.  Only  if  the  available  means  are  acceptable  to 
the  population  will  they  be  used;  hence  the  importance  of  the  third  kind 
of  facilitation,  psychological  facilitation.  The  fourth  aspect  —  sociological 
facilitation  —  is  an  important  thread  running  throughout  the  study.  This 
covers  the  interaction  patterns  between  the  spouses  —  communication  of 
views  on  family  size  and  agreement  between  the  partners  on  such  matters 
—  which  conduce  the  family  unit  to  control  the  number  of  its  offspring. 

Both  the  foregoing  thesis  and  the  fact  that  the  entire  study  is  oriented 
ti)wards  programmes  of  action  for  fertility  control  make  inevitable  the  choice 
of  “the  nuclear  family  of  procreation”  as  the  unit  of  study.  The  authors 
claim,  “A  first  step  in  investigating  the  population  problem  while  assuming 
a  practical  result  is  to  rephrase  the  phenomenon  of  over-population  of  the 
island  in  family  terms  —  the  pressure  of  numbers  of  children  upon  the  re¬ 
sources  of  individual  families”  (p.  24).  In  a  “psychological  sense”,  they 
claim,  the  families  of  Puerto  Rico  are  over-populated.  The  exploration  of 
the  factors  of  over-population  and  the  possibilities  of  fertility  control  through 
the  unit  of  the  family  is  in  essence  a  psychological  approach  to  the  problems 
of  high  fertility.  Consequently  the  authors  lean  heavily  on  the  approaches 
and  concepts  of  social  psychology. 

The  book  opens  with  a  discussion  of  the  principal  features  of  the  demo¬ 
graphic  and  economic  changes  noted  in  the  island.  Traditionally  considered 
a  country  of  steeply  declining  mortality  and  high  fertility,  evidence  of  de¬ 
clines  in  the  latter  has  been  accumulating,  though  at  the  time  of  writing 
this  decline  was  not  “a  major  or  permanent  trend”.  The  important  role  of 
emigration  to  the  United  States,  both  as  a  demographic  variable  and  as  a 
factor  in  economic  change  is  emphasized.  As  a  consequence  of  a  highly 
successful  programme  of  economic  development  —  successful  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  special  associations  with  the  United  States  —  Puerto  Rico  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  “the  economic  show  piece  of  the  Caribbean”.  Still 
marked  inequalities  in  income  distribution  persist,  to  such  an  extent  indeed 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  per  capita  income  rises  have  reached  the  lower 
income  brackets  of  the  population. 

Chapter  2  discusses  the  various  stages  of  the  research  project,  while 
Chapter  3  considers  the  background,  social  and  economic,  of  the  family 
types  appearing  in  the  survey,  and  of  their  basic  characteristics  as  revealed 
in  the  data  collected.  One  point  of  significance  concerns  marital  relations. 
^Vhile  the  overall  impression  is  “that  of  harmony  and  high  agreement”,  the 
modesty  of  the  wife  and  her  respect  for  her  husband  tend  to  limit  com¬ 
munication  between  the  spouses  on  intimate  family  matters. 
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In  view  of  the  thesis  of  the  authors,  family  size  preference,  dealt  with 
in  Chapter  4,  assumes  great  significance.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of 
women  were  indifferent  to  the  question  whether  they  wanted  more  children 
than  they  already  had.  But  despite  this  it  is  contended,  “the  small  family, 
if  only  in  terms  of  wishful  thinking,  is  a  value  shared  by  different  classes 
in  the  society.  Deviation  from  this  ideal  may  reflect  only  a  reaction  from 
or  rationalization  of  the  actual  family  size”  (p.  74).  In  their  claim  that 
the  discrepancy  between  size  of  family  preferred  and  size  achieved  can 
be  explained  “by  the  absence  or  ineffectiveness  of  any  of  the  facilitating 
mechanisms”  (p.  74)  the  authors  seem  to  read  too  much  into  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  declared  family  size  preference.  An  ingenious  scheme  of  question¬ 
ing  is  invoked  to  check  the  consistency  of  attitudes  towards  family  size 
preference,  but  these  seem  to  presuppose  a  degree  of  comprehension  of  the 
nuances  of  language  which  one  finds  difficult  to  associate  with  the  low 
income  groups  embraced  by  the  study. 

As  the  authors  note,  relating  current  family  size  preference  to  (past) 
fertility  performance  has  obvious  limitations,  but  do  the  retrospective  ques¬ 
tions  which  they  elect  to  use  carry  any  greater  weight?  Recall  lapses,  so 
potent  a  limiting  factor  in  studies  of  demographic  variables,  may  play  an 
even  greater  part  in  the  analyses  of  attitudes  .  Moreover,  a  special  limiting 
factor  of  the  present  retrospective  data  is  the  large  proportion  of  women 
(about  half)  who  admit  that  they  gave  no  thought  to  the  matter  of  family 
size  preference.  The  seeming  weakness  of  the  link  between  current  family 
size  preference  and  fertility  led  the  authors  to  use  instead  the  preference 
supposed  to  be  held  at  earlier  periods,  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  in 
fact.  One  result  of  their  analysis  should  be  considered.  It  appears  that 
those  women  who  wanted  large  families  at  marriage  actually  achieved 
relatively  small  families.  The  authors  attempt  to  explain  this  as  follows. 
Women  who  at  marriage  have  preferences  for  large  families  find  themselves 
with  numerous  children  early  in  marriage  and,  even  though  they  are  late 
in  initiating  birth  control  measures,  when  they  do  decide  to  do  so  they 
elect  to  use  a  method  that  admits  of  no  error,  such  as  sterilization.  This, 
it  is  urged,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  women  professing  large  family  ideals 
at  marriage  show  a  high  probability  of  eventually  adopting  sterilization. 
This  is  plausible,  but  resort  to  data  on  spacing  of  births  would  have  settled 
the  question. 

The  facilitating  mechanisms  are  examined  in  detail  in  Chapter  5.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  authors’  findings,  knowledge  of  birth  control  methods  is  much 
more  widespread  than  is  generally  asumed:  only  6  per  cent  of  their  sample 
of  women  confess  to  complete  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  as  is  to  be 
expected  the  better  educated  the  woman  is  the  greater  the  number  of  birth 
control  methods  about  which  she  has  some  knowledge.  The  most  effective 
methods,  the  condom  and  sterilization,  are  known  to  85  per  cent  of  the 
women;  these  are  the  methods  earliest  learned.  A  substantial  proportion 
of  women  (30  per  cent)  are  acquainted  with  some  method  of  contraception 
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before  marriage.  Here,  as  indeed,  throughout  the  study,  great  emphasis  is 
placed  on  poor  communication  between  the  spouses  on  the  subject  of  birth 
control. 

Awareness  of  birth  control  methods  does  not  ensure  their  use;  such  devices 
will  be  used  only  if  they  are  psychologically  acceptable  to  families.  This 
question  of  acceptability  is  dealt  with  in  an  interesting  section  on  “psycho¬ 
logical  facilitation”.  In  a  predominantly  Catholic  society  one  may  be  tempted 
to  expect  that  religious  affiliation  dictates  the  objections  to  the  use  of  con¬ 
traceptive  devices.  But  there  is  little  evidence  of  this:  Catholics  are  no  less 
likely  to  practise  birth  control  or  to  express  attitudes  favourable  to  their  use 
than  are  non-Catholics.  The  authors  suggest  that  religion  is  taken  more  seri¬ 
ously  by  non-CathoIics  who,  as  recent  converts,  tend  to  be  more  conserva- 
tl\'e. 

What  are  called  “patterns  of  marital  interaction”  play  a  prominent  role 
in  determining  family  size.  Once  more  communication  between  spouses 
enters  the  picture.  Most  of  the  younger  wives  have  discussed  family  size 
preferences  with  their  partners  more  advanced  in  years.  This  difference  is 
clearly  associated  with  the  higher  educational  attainment  of  the  younger 
spouses.  Complementary  to  this  “feeble  or  ambiguous”  communication  be¬ 
tween  spouses  is  the  large  extent  to  which  each  fails  to  perceive  correctly 
the  other’s  attitudes  towards  family  size  and  kindred  matters. 

The  incidence  of  birth  control  is  studied  in  Chapter  6.  From  the  sample  it 
appears  that  about  41  per  cent  of  the  population  practise  or  have  practised 
birth  control,  the  proportions  doing  so  being  much  higher  for  urban  than 
for  rural  areas,  and  for  those  with  the  highest  education.  Sterilization  figures 
prominently  in  the  methods  used,  in  many  cases  it  is  the  first  method  used. 
While  the  incidence  of  this  method  rises  with  education  in  rural  and  in 
urban  areas,  the  incidence  of  natural  methods  declines  with  advances  in 
education.  It  does  not  appear  that  contraceptors  have  families  differing 
markedly  in  size  from  those  of  non-contraceptors,  the  general  ineffectiveness 
of  birth  control  measures  resting  probably  on  the  relatively  late  age  at 
which  women  tend  to  utilize  them.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  sterilization.  It  is  true  that  this  tends  to  be  employed  rather  late 
in  hfe,  but  this  may  well  be  evidence  of  its  recent  introduction  into  the 
island.  The  widespread  knowledge  of  la  Operacion,  as  it  is  commonly  known, 
in  a  country  where  communication  about  sexual  matters  is  so  poor  stems 
largely  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  birth  control  method  which  can  be 
discussed  without  reference  to  the  sex  act  or  to  sexual  organs.  No  doub(t 
also  its  once-for-all  nature  and  its  manifest  effectiveness  help  to  ensure  its 
popularity. 

The  authors  next  proceed  to  a  convincing  analysis  of  their  data  on  fer¬ 
tility  control  by  considering  the  relation  between  two  typologies  they  set  up 
and  certain  study  variables.  The  first  typology  arrays  the  families  in  eight 
types,  ranging  from  the  least  accessible  to  new  ideas  to  the  most  accessible: 
geographical  location,  marital  status  and  education  constitute  the  basis  of 
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tliis  typology.  This  array  is  strongly  correlated  with  fertility.  But,  contrary 
to  expectation,  the  more  conservative  types  prefer  smaller  families  than  the 
less  conservative.  As  urbanity  increases,  however,  communication  between 
the  spouses  becomes  more  significant,  the  indication  being  that  modesty 
greatly  impedes  communication. 

The  second  typology  rests  on  three  “components  of  familism”.  The  first 
of  these  measures  the  wife’s  autonomy  in  terms  of  whether  or  not  she  is 
gainfully  occupied;  the  second  is  the  wife’s  subjective  assessment  of  her 
spouse’s  dominance  over  her;  the  third  covers  the  husband’s  general  control 
over  his  wife.  Of  the  many  interrelationships  sought  between  the  typology 
and  other  survey  variables  two  may  be  noted.  First  the  more  restrictive  the 
family  organization  the  later  the  family  tends  to  perceive  family  size  as  a 
problem  of  control.  Secondly,  familism  is  strongly  related  to  high  fertility, 
inadequate  fertility  control  and  lack  of  success  in  the  use  of  birth  control 
measures. 

Analysis  of  the  data  is  pushed  further  in  Chapter  8,  which  uses  correla¬ 
tion  and  factor  analysis  to  assess  the  levels  of  proneness  to  action  (in  con¬ 
trolling  fertility)  and  the  degree  to  which  these  are  successful  in  controlling 
fertility.  The  authors  describe  their  model  as  “a  beginning  schema  which 
interrelates  independent,  intervening  and  dependent  variables  singly  and 
by  blocks”  (p.  219).  Demographic  variables  are  related  to  fertility  perform¬ 
ance  by  means  of  four  intervening  variables.  The  correlation  coefficients  are 
in  general  very  low,  but  some  of  the  associations  which  seem  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  are  worthy  of  note.  One  interesting  point  is  that  the  limitation  of  the 
study  to  low  income  group  families  means  that  there  is  no  marked  associ¬ 
ation  between  level  of  income  or  education  and  level  of  fertility.  Once  more 
the  authors  are  able  to  pinpoint  the  importance  of  communication  in  family 
life  generally  and  in  the  planning  of  family  size  in  particular.  Modesty  ap¬ 
pears  as  an  element  in  the  establishing  of  weak  communication  between 
spouses.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  factor  analysis  is  to  determine  whether 
all  questions  used  in  the  study  of  the  correlates  of  fertility  are  adequate 
measures  of  the  variables  used.  Further  they  postulate  “a  factor  analytic 
model  of  fertility  dynamics”,  which  seems  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
communication  as  a  vehicle  through  which  many  other  variables  apparently 
attain  control  over  fertility. 

Part  IV  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  an  experiment  designed  to  study  the 
variables  which  according  to  previous  findings  largely  influence  fertility. 
The  experiment  had  also  practical  aims,  “to  test  ways  in  which  different 
types  of  possible  programs  could  be  introduced  inconspicuously  within  the 
framework  of  existing  agency  facilities”  (p.  253).  Theoretical  considerations 
lead  to  the  selection  of  three  groups  of  variables,  ideal  family  size  and 
planning  representing  value;  communication  representing  family  organization; 
knowledge  of  contraception  representing  information.  The  persons  drawn  in¬ 
to  the  experiment  are  thrown  into  four  groups,  broadly  indicative  of  their 
readiness  to  use  birth  control  methods:  Ready,  Uninformed,  Inefficient,  Op- 
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posed.  The  effects  on  these  various  groups  of  pamphlets  and  meetings  dis¬ 
cussing  birth  control  show  definitely  that  the  ready  respondents  are  those 
most  strongly  influenced.  Of  the  non-users  of  this  group  70  per  Cent  of  those 
subjected  to  pamplet  approaches  responded,  while  43  per  cent  of  those 
subjected  to  meeting  discussions  began  using  birth  control  methods.  Arguing 
that  fertility  performance  during  the  year  following  the  experiment  is  an 
indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programme,  the  authors  find  that  the 
opposed  groups  have  been  strongly  influenced,  but  this  is  not  immediately 
apparent  from  Table  132.  In  any  event  one  year  is  much  too  short  a  period 
within  which  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  experiment  in  terms  of  fer¬ 
tility  performance. 

The  experiment  throws  further  light  on  communication,  agreement  and 
empathy,  on  which  the  authors  lay  so  much  stress.  In  general  sharing  or 
pooling  of  knowledge  makes  for  greater  and  more  persistent  use  of  birth 
control.  Agreement  between  spouses  in  favouring  small  families  is  associated 
with  the  use  of  birth  control  measures,  but  there  is  some  suggestion  that 
it  is  the  wife’s  attitude  that  is  dominant  here. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  work  the  implication  of  the  findings  for 
policy  are  discussed.  The  general  argument  runs  as  follows.  The  modest  re¬ 
sults  so  far  achieved  by  family  control  clinics  in  Puerto  Rico  stems  from  three 
factors,  male  centredness  of  Puerto  Rican  families,  modesty  of  the  women 
and  the  “respect  barriers  between  husband  and  wife”.  If  a  “crash”  pro- 
giamme  of  fertility  control  is  desirable,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
facilitating  mechanisms  stressed  earlier  in  the  study.  Some  precipitating 
factors  are  called  for.  The  techniques  of  pamphlets  and  meetings  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  experiment  should  prove  adequate,  as  well  as  mass 
communication  on  the  subject.  But  whatever  technique  is  relied  on  the  ap¬ 
peals  have  to  be  persistent.  The  authors  go  on  to  consider  the  administrative 
action  necessary  to  get  a  crash  programme  in  operation.  In  view  of  what 
Operation  Bootstrap  has  achieved  in  the  field  of  economic  development,  it 
seems  safe  to  argue  that  similar  efforts  to  centre  attention  on  family  plan¬ 
ning  and  to  provide  for  its  effective  inauguration  by  the  Government  will 
meet  with  success.  Their  arguments  are  generally  convincing,  though  there 
is  always  the  possibility  that  unanticipated  social  changes  will  necessitate 
a  recasting  of  such  a  programme. 

Two  aspects  of  this  study  call  for  further  comment.  In  the  first  place,  in 
view  of  the  central  part  played  by  family  size  preference  in  the  analysis  a 
closer  look  must  be  taken  of  the  basic  material  collected  on  this  subject.  Data 
on  family  size  preference  can  no  doubt  lend  greater  realism  to  assessments 
of  fertility  trends  and  to  population  projections.  Moreover,  in  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  societies,  such  as  that  of  the  United  States,  family  size  preference  may 
constitute  a  measure  of  “family  size  objectives”,  but  can  material  of  this  nature 
be  as  safely  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  a  population  half  of  whose  mem¬ 
bers  give  no  serious  thought  to  the  matter  and  in  which  communication  be¬ 
tween  spouses  about  sex  and  family  limitation  is  so  poor?  Since  so  many 
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women  seem  to  be  “subject  to  contradictory  norms  or  to  an  absence  of  norms” 
at  the  time  of  interview  can  we  place  great  confidence  in  their  declarations 
about  what  family  size  preference  they  claim  to  have  held  at  the  time  of 
their  marriage?  Indeed  inconsistency  should  be  much  stronger  in  the  case  of 
attitudes  supposed  to  have  been  held  many  years  previous  to  the  interview. 

Secondly  something  should  be  said  about  the  tone  which  pervades  some 
parts  of  the  work.  Clearly  studies  in  terms  of  behaviour  patterns  of  individual 
families  have  considerable  methodological  advantages  and,  as  the  present 
work  exemplifies,  provides  many  valid  insights  into  fertility.  But  there  are 
limitations  to  small-scale  sample  surveys  of  this  kind  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
In  particular  very  seldom  can  they  give  indications  of  social  developments 
which  may  markedly  alter  patterns  of  family  behaviour  and  so  disturb  the 
most  carefully  established  causal  analysis.  In  the  present  instance  the  study 
data  could  not  forecast  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  which  the  predomin¬ 
antly  male  exodus  to  the  United  States  would  have  on  Puerto  Rican  society. 
By  drawing  females  from  home  into  office  and  factory,  emigration  has  by 
itself  drastically  curtailed  the  male  centredness  of  the  family  which  the 
authors  rate  as  a  powerful  component  of  high  fertility.  While  failure  of  the 
study  material  to  indicate  developments  of  this  order  does  not  necessarily 
impair  the  validity  of  the  analysis  it  lends  a  measure  of  unrealism  to  the 
language  of  confident  assmance  which  too  often  the  authors  invoke  in  de¬ 
veloping  their  arguments.  However  elegant  the  methodology  used,  however 
confident  the  authors  may  feel  about  their  findings,  they  have  always  un¬ 
fortunately  to  reckon  with  the  tentative  nature  of  all  fertility  analysis. 

But  these  are  minor  criticisms  of  a  study  which,  by  virtue  of  its  skilled 
analysis  and  wealth  of  seminal  hypotheses,  remains  indispensable  to  students 
of  human  reproduction. 

Trinidad  G.  W.  Roberts. 

School  and  Community  in  the  Tropics.  By  T.  R.  Batten,  O.U.P.  1959,  12/6. 

Mr.  Batten  s  careful  study  of  what  he  describes  as  “recent  attempts  in 
many  tropical  countries  to  bring  the  work  of  the  schools  more  closely  into 
line  with  local  community  needs”  is  very  clear  and  somewhat  provocative. 
The  recent  attempts  cover  the  period  of  rapid  change  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  Unfortunately,  he  cites  little  evidence  from  the  West  Indies.  He  con¬ 
fines  most  of  his  attention  to  India,  Bolivia  and  the  Amerindians  of  the  United 
States,  for  in  all  these  areas  many  experiments  have  been  made. 

But  the  value  of  the  book  does  not  lie  in  the  amount  of  evidence  given 
of  these  experiments,  nor  which  districts  they  cover,  though  the  facts  given 
are  very  illuminating  and  clinch  the  argument.  Rather  the  value  of  the  book 
lies  in  its  challenge  to  think  again  of  the  relation  of  School  to  Community, 
particularly  in  the  rapidly  developing  countries  of  the  world,  the  tropical 
areas  to  which  Mr.  Batten  has  confined  his  attention. 
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For  what  does  the  school  exist?  The  answers  vary:  i)  to  give  a  traditional 
training  in  purely  academic  subjects,  mainly  the  three  R’s;  ii)  to  prepare 
children  for  life  in  their  own  community;  iii)  to  prepare  children  to  be  pio¬ 
neers  of  new  ways  of  living  in  their  own  community. 

If  the  first  objective  is  sought,  then  there  is  httle  relationship  between 
what  the  children  learn  and  what  are  their  own  urgent  needs,  save  the  one 
overwhelming  need  to  escape  from  the  drudgery  which  a  failing  economy 
perpetuates  in  remote  rural  areas.  So  School  and  Community  remain  separ¬ 
ated  and  unrelated.  But  the  school  has  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  parents 
and  any  change  in  curriculum  is  met  with  opposition. 

If  the  second  objective  is  sought,  then  the  school  is  but  the  handmaid 
of  outworn  unproductive  ways  of  living,  and  so  of  what  use  is  it  to  the  com¬ 
munity?  There  is  little  incentive  to  send  children  to  school  in  such  a  situation. 

If  the  last  objective  is  sought,  then  the  school  must  win  the  support  of  the 
progressive  members  of  the  community,  and,  together,  school  and  community 
can  go  forward.  But  if  such  co-operation  does  not  occur,  then  the  school 
is  facing  the  well-nigh  impossible  task  of  preparing  children  for  life  in  a 
community  that  does  not  yet  exist. 

Mr.  Batten  has  shown  that  all  these  dangers  exist,  that  these  fundamental 
problems  underlie  the  great  educational  experiments  that  are  being  tried 
out  in  a  great  many  tropical  areas  of  the  world. 

There  are  some  valuable  chapters  on  the  teacher  in  the  community,  com- 
mimity  service  projects,  curriculum  and  method,  and  an  excellent  section 
on  the  training  of  teachers  for  this  work.  Mr.  Batten  summarizes  his  investi¬ 
gations  in  a  wise  conclusion: 

No  teacher  or  educational  administrator  can  establish  a  community 
school,  except  in  name,  by  making  decisions  and  using  his  authority.  A 
school  becomes  a  community  school,  in  fact  as  well  as  rume,  only  to  the 
extent  that  people  support  it  because  they  come  to  agree  with  what  it  is 
trying  to  do. 

For  West  Indians  the  same  problems  are  present.  The  dangers  are  here. 
The  book  is  a  sound  introduction  and  something  of  a  warning  to  all  those 
seeking  to  know  and  seeking  to  promote  educational  programmes  in  the 
emerging  societies  of  the  various  territories.  Traditional  education  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  elsewhere  in  the  tropics,  was  designed  for  “western  pur¬ 
poses”  as  Mr.  Batten  calls  them.  With  the  removal  of  colonialism  education 
remains  traditional,  but  now  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  instrument  for 
implanting  an  alien  culture.  The  new  communities  look  to  their  schools  to 
promote  men  and  women  to  lead  them,  to  do  the  essential  work  of  the  new 
societies  that  are  being  built.  Can  the  traditional  education  remain  un¬ 
changed?  Can  the  schools  move  towards  preparing  the  children  for  life?  If 
so,  what  life?  The  hoped  for,  planned  and  improved  prosperous  countries, 
with  their  new  techniques  of  working  and  living,  their  new  demands  for 
little  known  skills  that  generations  have  regarded  as  unworthy  to  be 
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acquired,  or  the  old  uneconomic  ways  of  living,  the  perpetuation  of  a  way 
of  life  that  in  this  modem  competing  world  has  no  chance  of  survival?  Which 
is  it  to  be?  Or  is  there  another  solution  as  yet  unthought  that  will  prove 
to  be  the  West  Indian  way  of  life,  which  will  have  the  vision  to  combine 
the  disciphnes  of  the  old  with  the  needs  of  the  new  world.  Mr.  Batten’s 
book  suggests  these  queries.  He  caimot  answer  them.  He  gives  material  on 
which  sound  answers  may  be  formulated  for  the  future. 

University  College  Phyllis  Doyle, 

of  the  West  Indies. 
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